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If the Sphinx could whisper the 
story of Ancient Egypt's queens it 
would tell of the use of Palm and 
Olive Oils, so that modern women 
would appreciate even more the value of 
Palmolive Soap. 

They would realize why its creamy 
lather is the most effective cleanser. 

The peoples of ancient times that the 
Sphinx knew could obtain Palm and Olive 
Oils only in the crude, natural state. How 
they would have reveled in the conven- 
ience and luxury of their.combination in 


Palmolive Soap 


Women who have made the acquaintance 
of PalmoliveSoap are enthusiastic followers 
of the Palmolive doctrine ofsoap and water. 





Because Palmolive is made from these 
same Palm and Olive Oils——Nature’s 
greatest cleansing agents. 


Threefold Savapla Offer 


Liberal cake of Palmolive, bottle of 
A Palm and Olive Oil liquid soap that reinforces the natural oil which keeps Shjampov a d “ream, packed 
ly cleanses the hairand scalp the skin smooth and unwrinkled. jy yea? sa uple package, all mailed 
ins no injurious ingredients Apply a little after washing and be- py receipt of five tiwo-cent stamps. 
that will dry out the hair and make fore going to bed if you value a 
it brittle and duil. youthful complexion. 


Palmolive Shampoo Palmolive Cream 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Canadian Factory: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 























TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY 
PEARLS, DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES IN NECK 
LACES, COLLARS, PENDANTS, RINGS, BROOCHES, BRACELETS 
BAR PINS AND HAIR ORNAMENTS 

WATCHES 
GoLD AND PLATINUM WATCHES, PLAIN AND JEWELED WATCH 
BRACELETS, ENAMELED WATCHES WITH DIAMOND ORNAMENTS 


SILVER AND GOLD 


FOR TABLE SERVICE AND DECORATION. LIBRARY, SMOKERS 
AND TOILET ARTICLES, VANITY CASES, MESH BAGS AND PURSES 


NOVELTIES 


ENAMELED BOXES, VASES, TRAYS, CLOCKS AND DESK SETS 
AGATE, ONYX, JADE, LAPIS, IVORY, SHELL AND LEATHER ARTICLES 


CHINA AND GLASS 


FINE DINNER SETS IN EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS FROM THE 
BEST POTTERIES. ROCK CRYSTAL, ETCHED, CUT, ENGRAVED 
AND GILDED GLASS 


CLOCKS AND BRONZES 


HALL, LIBRARY AND TRAVELING CLOCKS; MANTEL SETS IN PERIOD 
DESIGNS, BRONZES AND MARBLES BY NOTED SCULPTORS 
TIFFANY FAVRILE LAMPS AND SHADES 


STATIONERY 


INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, VISITING CARDS, NOTE PAPERS 
PLATE ENGRAVING AND PRINTING,DIE CUTTING AND STAMPING 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE &3/ {STREET 
NEw YORK 
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DREICER «C2? 
Sfetels 
FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW YORK 


Pearts 


From individual Pearls 
in the DREICER col- 
lection, Necklaces of 
any size and color may 
be added to and im- 
proved or strength- 
ened in }raduation. 
There are also Pearl 
Necklaces complete, in 
great range of prices. 


jewels 


The DREICER stock 
of loose PreciousStones 
—Emeralds, Diamonds, 
Pearls, Rubies, Sap- 

hires—is most impor- 
tant. Individual stones 
may be selected and 
mounted in ornaments 
designed in _consul- 
tation with the pur- 
chaser. 


DREICER«C? 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
WEW YORK 


BRANCH AT CHICAGO 
THE BLACKSTONE 








THE SPORTEMAN'S 
CALENDAR 


Trap-Shooting 
February 6: Club Cups at New ——— Athletic ce. 
February 7: = Cups at Larchmon' tt Bay and New Rochelle Yacht Clubs. 
February 13: Club Cups at New York Athletic Club. 
February 14: Club Cups at Larchmont, Manhasset Bay and New Rochelle Yacht Clubs, 
‘ebruary 20: Club Cups at New York Athletic Club. 
February 21: Club Cups at Larchmont, Manhasset Bay and New Rochelle Yacht Clubs. 
February 27: Club Cups at New York “Athletic Club. 
February 28: Club Cups at Larchmont, Manhasset Bay and New Rochelle Yacht Clubs. 
Swimming 
February 13: Pennsylvania at Annapolis. 
February 22: Pennsylvania at Columbia. 
February 26: Yale at Annapolis. 





Squash 


February 6: Englewood Club at Montclair Club. 
February 13: Montclair Club at Short Hills Club. 
February 20-22: New Jersey Championship Tournament at Short Hills Club. 


Automobile Racing 


February 22: Vanderbilt Cup in California. 
February 27: Grand Prize Race in California. 


Sportsmen’s Show 
February 20-27: At Grand Central Palace. 

Motor Boat Show 
February 1-6: In Madison Square Garden. 


Dog Show 
February 22-25: Westminster Kennel Club Show in Madison Square Garden. 
College Wrestling 


February 6: Lafayette at Pennsylvania. 

February 13: Pennsylvania State at Pennsylvania. eS 
February 19: Lehigh at Pennsylvania. 

February 20: Pennsylvania at Annapolis—Lafayette at Cornell. 

February 22: Yale at Cornell. 3 

February 27: Yale at Annapolis—Pennsylvania at Cornell. 


Golf 


February 1: Women's Foursome at Pinehurst. 
February 2-6: St. Valentine’s Tournament at Pinehurst. 
February 10-13: Women's St. Valentine's Tournament at Pinehurst. 
February 16-19: Women's Three Ball Match at Pinehurst. | 
February 19-20: Washington's Birthday Tournament at Pinehurst. 
February 23: Women's Four Ball Match at Pinehurst. 

‘ebruary 27: Women's Putting Contes’ at Pinehurst. 


Lawn Tennis 
February 12-18: National Indoor Lawn Tennis Championship Tournament, Seventh Regi- 


ment Armory. 
Hockey 
February 3: Amherst Aggies at Harvard. 
February 4: Irish Americans against St. Nicholas at New York. 
February 5: McGill Coie 2 at Harvard. 
February 6: Springfield Williams. 
February 8: Dartmouth - Yale. 
February 10: St. Nicholas against Crescents at New York. 
February 13: Dartmouth at Williams—Princeton vd Harvard—St. Nicholas at Yale—Bostons 
against New Yor’ Hockey Club at New Yor 
February 16: lish American; agair.st New York lis Club at New York. 
February 17: Princeton at Yale. 
February 20: Cre:cents oqglest Bostons at Boston—Troy Poly. at Williams. 
Februar: 22: Harvard at Yale—AmlLerst Aggier at Williams. 
February 23: New York Hockey Club against St. Nicholas at New York. 
February 27: Bos ons against Irish Americans at New York. 


College Basketball 


February 3: Seton Hall at Manhattan. 

February 5: Fordham at Georgetown—Dartmouth at Columbia. 

February 6: Pennsylvania at Cornell—Fcrdham at _Gallaudet—Colgate at Williams—-Dart- 
mouth at Annapolis— Massachusetts Tech. at Wesleyan—Pittsburgh at West Point. 

February 8: Fordham at Catholic Universit z- 

February 9: Columbia at Yale—St. John's, Brooklyn, at Manhattan. 

February 12: Cornell at Princeton—Penns: lvania at Columbia 

Februar @ Fordham at Manhattan—yYale at Princeton—Wesleyan at Williams—Cornell at 

polis—Syracuse at West Point. 

Sibiniee a = ’ ow ork University at Wesleyan—Princeton at Springfield. 

February 17: Princeton_at Dartmouth—Amherst at Williams. 

February 18: Catholic University at Fordham. 

February 19: Cornell at Columbia—Manhattan at Rutgers. 

February 20: Gallaudet at Fordham—Yale at Princeton—Dartmouth at Pennsylvania—Cornell 
at West Point—Amherst at Colgate. 








February 26: Wesleyan at Colgie— Vale at Columbia—Princeton at Cornell—Pennsylvania at 
Dartmouth—George Washington at West Point. 
February 27: Washington and Lee at West Point—Princeton at Union. 
Track and Field Athletics 


March 6: Intercollegiate Indoor Championships at New York. 
April 23-24: Relay races at University of Pennsylvania. 


Swimming 
March 5: Intercollegiate Championship at Yale. 
Wrestling 
March 26: Intercollegiate championships at Lehigh. 
Rowing 


May 18: Cornell and Yale at Princeton. 
Golf 


March 26-27: North and South open championship at Pinehurst. | 
March 29-April 3: North and South amateur championship at Pinehurst. 


College Baseball 
April 23: Cornell at Columbia. 


April 24: Cornell at Princeton—Harvard at Columbia. 
May 1: Princeton at Pennsylvania. 
May 8: Princteon at Cornell. 
May 12: Pennsylvania at Harvard. 
May 15: Columbia at Cornell—Pennsylvania at Princeton. 
May 22: Yale at Cornell. 
May 29: Cornell at Pennsylvania—Princeton at Yale. 
May 31: Cornell at Yale. 
June 5: Princeton, A. Harvard. 
June 12: Yale at Princeton. 
June 16: Pennsylvania at Cornell. 
June 22: Harvard at Yale. 
June 23: Yale at Harvard. 
College Football 
October 23: Cornell at Harvard. 
November 6: Cornell at Michigan. 
November 13: Princeton at Yale. 
N er 20: Yale at Harvard. 
November 25: Cornell at Pennsylvania. 
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No. 200. my! Model Coat of velour 
wool check, in black and white, blue and 
black, gold and black, or green and blue 
checks, Empire belt in front, new flare 
sleeve, strap cuff, sleeves and body 


1 
ar mannish Special 29.50 


No. 200A. Skirt of imported white wool 
gabardine, circular buttoned-front model, 
with stitched fold, detachable belt, patch 
pockets; waist, 23 to 32 inches; 
lengths, 36 to 42inches. Special 10.75 


“os 200B. Suede paomes Hat, in gray, 
champagne, rose or blue, ee 
flower trimmed. Special 8.75 


No. 200C. Sport Boots of white buckskin, 
high cut, with strap and buckle at 
top, low rubber heels. Special 6.50 


No. 206. White Cotton Gabardine Skirt (washable), 
front flare model, fastened with pearl buttons, detachable 
belt; waist, 23 to 32 inches; lengths, 36 to 42. 


No. 206A. High White Buckskin Shoes with rubber soles 
and heels, laced, an ideal tennis or golf shoe. 








LD tia te 


WOMEN’S SIZES 





MISSES’ SIZES 14 TO 20 YEARS 


No. 202. Spring Model English Top 
Coat of mixed tweeds in gray, green, 
brown, or black and white, also worumbo 
covert in tan, olive or oxford, detachable 
half-belt back, ‘convertible collar, yoke front 


forming new ‘shoulder, 
silk lining. Spec ecial 29.50 
No. 202A. Skirt of white washable cotton 


gabardine, buttoned front, deep fold at 
bottom, patch pockets; waist, 23 to 32 
inches; lengths, 36 to Special 6.75 


42 inches. 


Me 202B. ae Rolled- pte Milan 
emp Hat, grosgrain Special 9.75 


bow in front, all colors. 
No. 202C. Sport Boots of white buckskin, 
high cut, with strap and buckle 
at top, low rubber heels. Spzcial 6.50 
button- 


Special 5,75 
Special 5.75 











34 TO 44 


bound with silk braid; waist, 23-32; ‘lengths, 36-42. 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Sts. NEW YORK 


Spring Coats 
Skirts 
Hats and Shoes 


No. 204. Spring Model Mannish Top 
Coat of tan or olive covert cloth, or Eng- 
lish mixed tweeds in gray, green, brown, or 
black and white colorings, round yoke 
back, rollin ing convertible collar, patch 

t 


kets, lined through- P 
os with soft silk. ° Special 18.50 


No. 204A. White Velvet rc gyeotg 3 Skirt 
(washable), full-flare m two inse' 
re forming yoke effect i in front, half- 

t; 


waist, 23 to 32 ins.; 
lengths, 36 to 42. * Special 6.95 


No. 204B. White Panama Straw Sailor, 
black velvet band an 


bow. . Special 5.95 


No. 204C. Sport Oxfords, of white buck- 
skin, tan or black leather trimming, 
rubber soles and heels. Special 5.75 


No. 208. Velvet Corduroy Skirt, in white, gold, coral, sand, putty, or 
electric blue. buttoned-front model, front and crushed girdle 


Special 5,75 


No. 208A. High Grade White Canvas Shoes with rubber 
soles and heels, laced. 


Special 4.00 
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C(S€LOT LOTHING,,» 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods. 


Garments for Dress or Sporting Wear 


Riding Suits and odd Breeches 
Norfolk Suits and odd Knickers 


English Hats, Shoes, Haberdashery & 
Leather Goods 


Homespun Coats, Mackintoshes, Polo Ulsters 
Liveries for House, Stable or Garage 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


BROADWAY, Cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 
Boston Branch: Newport Branch: 
149 Tremont Street 220 Bellevue Avenue 























PLYMOUTH 


Dry Gin 


A tip to the man 
who prides himself 
on his Cocktails. 


‘‘Use Coates’ Ply- 
mouth Dry Gin 
and your reputa- 
tion is made.”’ 


ALEX DISH AW/ «co ny 




















A RECORD OF EVENTS 
IN SPORTS 


For the Month of December, 1914 


December 2: Intercollegiate soccer football, Columbia beat Haverford, 4 to o. 
December 4: College basketball: Columbia beat Rutgers, 32 to 13. 
December 5: College basketball: West Point beat Fordham, 34 to 15; Princeton 


beat Manhattan, 30 to 18. Intercollegiate soccer football: Yale beat Columbia, 
2 too; Harvard beat Haverford 1 too; Pennsylvania beat Princeton 2 to 1. 


December 8: College basketball: Columbia beat Brooklyn Poly, 32 to 16. 
December 9: College basketball: Princeton beat Fordham, 32 to 7. 


December 11: College basketball: Columbia beat New York University, 29 to 27. 
Swimming: Yale beat College of the City of New York, 46 to 7. 


December 12: Chess: Columbia beat Yale, 7 matches to 1. College basketball: 
West Point beat St. Lawrence, 23 to 10; Cornell beat Ursinus, 49 to 13; Lehigh 
beat Moravian, 44 to 29; Manhattan beat College of the City of New York, 36 to 12; 
Dartmouth beat Springfield, 19 to 16; Princeton beat St. John’s College of Brook- 
lyn, 14 to 8. Intercollegiate soccer: Harvard beat Columbia, 2 too; Pennsylvania 
beat Haverford, 3 to 1, winning championship. 


December 15: College basketball: Columbia beat St. Lawrence, 44 to 12. 
December 16: College basketball: Manhattan beat Brooklyn College, 60 to 9. 


December 17: Hockey: Harvard beat Massachusetts Tech., 6 to 2. College basket- 
ball: Seton Hall beat Georgetown, 39 to 13; St. John’s of Seooklyn beat St. Law- 
rence, 30 to 13. 


December 18: Hockey: Williams beat Amherst Aggies, 2 too. Swimming: Prince- 
ton beat College of the City of New York, 40 to 13. College basketball: Cornell beat 


| Niagara, 32 to 19; Columbia beat Alumni, 32 to 17; Fordham beat Georgetown, 31 
} to 28. 


December 19: College basketball: West Point beat Georgetown, 20 to 3; Seton 


| Hall beat Cathedral College, 26 to 16. 


December 21: College basketball: Yale beat Fordham, 43 to 23; St. John’s of 
Brooklyn beat Brooklyn College, 55 to 20; Annapolis beat George Washington, 42 
to 20. 


December 22: Hockey: Yale beat St. Paul’s School of Concord, 6 to 2. Swimming: 
Amherst beat College of the City of New York, 39 to 30. College basketball: Catho- 
lic University beat Yale, 29 to 25. 


December 23: Hockey: Princeton beat Irish American Athletic Club, 5 to 2. Col- 
lege basketball: New York University beat Cathedral College, 28 to 20; Yale beat 
Annapolis, 22 to 14. 


December 26: Hockey: Crescent Athletic Club beat Toronto University, 7 to 6; 
Ottawa College beat Boston Athletic Association, 8 to 2; South Orange beat Seventh 
Regiment, g to o. 


December 28: Hockey: Ottawa College of Canada, 7; Crescent Athletic Club, 2. 
December 29: Intercollegiate hockey: Princeton beat Cornell 4 goals to 1. 


December 30: Basketball: Annapolis beat Pennsylvania, 35 to 18. Squash tennis, 
professional championship: Walter Kinsella beat S. J. Fearon, 10-15, 15-12, 15-7, 
15-8. Intercollegiate chess championship won by Columbia, 10 won and 2 lost; 
Princeton, 614 won and 5) lost; Harvard, 5 won and 7 lost; Yale, 344 won and 844 
lose. 

December 31: Junior Metropolitan indoor lawn-tennis finals: H. L. Bowman beat 
L. M. Banks, 7-5, 7-5, 6-3; J. W. Wolff and R. S. Goldman beat B. E. Van Raalte 
and W. Katz, 6-1, 6-2, 6-1. Hockey: Dartmouth beat Amherst Aggies, 4 goals to 2. 
Class B: Amateur billiard championship, 18.2 balk-line: E. T. Appleby won with 
4 games won and 1 lost. 
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BONWIT TELLER &,CO. 


Paris . Fes - Philadelphia 
2 Rue de Paradis She Spec “a Shop 13th and Chestnut Sts. 
4 
FIFTH AVENUE, at 38th St., NEW YORK 


SOLE Te: 


The New Spring Modes in Trotteur Chapeaux, Designed by This Shop, Show an 
Influence Ranging from the Peaceful Victorian Era to the Military Spirit of the Day. 


lease state color evanted in ordering. 
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““MARINIER” 
Slant crown hat of black satin with rough 
straw facing. Crochet ornaments of sou- 
tache done in cavalry red and yeliow. 
Pendant ribbons of grosgrain silk 12.50 











“TRENTE” 
Chic hat of taffeta or satin with or with- 
out hemp straw facing. Roll brim, ribbon 
band. Nosegay of berries at back and 
front 8.50 








“CHERI” 
A new sailor type of satin with liseré 
facing, narrow moire pendant strcamers 
at back. Drooping rose gracefully posed 
at side 9.50 





“VICTORIAN” 
A petite poke back and front of rough straw 
with facing of faille silk. A garland of 
fruit and flowers surrounds the crown 
and terminates at front with a many te 
i 10. 


ed grosgrain bow 


““CREPUSCULE” 
Transparent hat of chiffon with soft 
crown and straight brim. Banding 
and loop of grosgrain ribbon, 
garland of fruit and foliage 


10.00 


**COCARDE” 
Hat of faille silk with a jaunty flare brim 
faced with hemp straw. A_cockade of 
ribbon with feather whips at front 9.50 








*“*BANDOLIER” 
Satin toque, tiny roll brim with whipped 
edge. Sides of crown surmounted with 
small buckles, run through with ribbon. 
Bow at back 


““TRICORNE” 


Hat of all satin or with facing of straw. 
Grosgrain fan-plaited cockade and bow 
with two whips 8.50 


“MARQUIS” 
A sailor with a new brim effect, pointed 
at front and back, developed from Georgelte 
crepe. Satin band with nosegays of vari- 
colored buds 
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That’s All! 





“He is wise who is moder- | 
rate—and he who is mod- 
erate is wise.” 


And it is for the wisely 
moderate man that we 
make a wonderfully mild 
and mellow Whiskey — 
Wilson — Real Wilson — 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES — Free booklet of 
famous club recipes for mixed drinks. Address 


Wilson, 323 Fifth Ave., New York. That's All! 








a ' 
Hii ace era 


Now writing 
exclusively for the 


METROPOLITAN 


“The Livest Magazine in America” 








ale ale 








Neurasthenia' 


—Symptom, NOT Disease 


Neurasthenia is due largely to habits 
which may be corrected by giving at- 
tention to their causes. This is fully 
explained by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg 
in his new book—‘‘Neurasthenia”— 
giving results of his experience with 
thousands of cases treated during the 
nearly forty years he has been Super- 
intendent of the great Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. Dr? Kellogg’s new book 
is not dry. He has the happy faculty 
of making his writings easily under- 
stood and intensely interesting. If you 
suffer from nervousness—exhaustion— 
sleeplessness—or any other form of 
Neurasthenia, get this book and study 
it. It shows you the way out—how to 


obtain relief from the dread pangs of 
| 


nervousness. 


ts : . | 
The book contains 250 pages, printed 


with plain type on fine book paper. 
There are several full-page illustra- 
ions, diet tables and valuable instruc- 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and 
sleep. The regular price is $2.00 but, 
to give the work widespread distribu- 
tion, Dr. Kellogg has permitted an edi- 
tion in library paper covers at only 
$1.00 a copy. Order today. You 
take no risk sending money because, 


if you are not entirely satisfied, the | 
book may be returned for prompt re- | 


Order at once and get relief 
Address— 


fund. 
from nerves. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


3002 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Michigan | 


FI 


Planning the Family Meals 





requires careful attention to drinkables as well as to solid foods. The 
prudent housewife serves 
Adds tothe 
Ideal for Finioyment 
Home of City and | 
Comfort Country 
Life 





tion of food partaken. 


better hospitality, but for better living as well. 
eloquent than by the winter fireside.” 


Supplied in Bottles and Splits by all Good Dealers Every where. 


C. H. EVANS & SONS 


Established 1786 


€ «* Stout 


to promote both the enjoyment of the meal and facilitate the assimila- | 
EVANS’ ALE and STOUT not only make for | 
“Never more sweetly 
Delicious as beverage or tonic. 


HUDSON, N. Y. 
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M M IMPORTING CO., - 1 East 45th Street, New York 


I 
- e 


request, 





Half-pound Tins 
Quarter-pound Tins - - 


M M Importing Co. Mixture 


An exceptionally cool, mellow and 
fragrant long cut pipe tobacco of 
choicest quality. 


- - = $1.25 
65 


Carriage Prepaid 


Descriptive circulars’ of all our smoker's requisites on 








| 
| 
| Keeps the atmosphere clear and sw eet ; 






| 
| SOLID 
BRASS 


$5.00 ai 
Gussefeld’s 
SMOKE CONSUMER 


A Luxury That inne 
Becomes a Necessity. 


Sent on Approval. 


ESTROYS tobacco smell and 

smoke, also cooking, paint, bath” 

and sick-room odors, etc. 4 
Smoke and odors eliminated as by 

magic. 





Improves a “man’s” smoke. 
The secret is in the purity of thé 
platinum. : 
Must be seen and used to be appre-” 
ciated, hence our 
SPECIAL FREE TRIAL® 

For three days. 
Absolutely no obligation on your part. 
Send remittance if satisfied—if not, 
return lamp at our expense. 


Should you prefer, send money when orders 
ing—if not as represented after three days’ 
trial, money is cheerfully refunded up- 
onreceipt of the lamp. Prepaid Parcel Post > = 


U. S. PLATINUM DEODORIZING CO. © 
134 LIBERTY STREET Dept. ““F” ~NEW YORK — 




















MARGARET 
LILLINGTON 


J HENRY ARTHUR | 
JEW DR \MA ENTITLED 


i 


THE LIE 


NOW PLAYING IN NEW YORK 
\T THE 
H IN R ae 
THEATRE 
A GREAT PLAY 
BY A GREAT DRAMATIST 
HUMANIZED BY 
A GREAT ACTRESS 
MANAGEMENT OF 


SEL VN TYN w CU ‘0 














THOMAS 


HEALY 


EVERY EVENING IN 


THE BALCONADES 
(THIRD FLOOR) 
MR. ROBERT GRIDLEY RENDEL and 
MISS VIOLET MONTAGUE 


—rec of the Theatre Rej and Ci P; and Sense Theatre, London. 
Dance "sn Role for her Sue oe Roteen-a Sb Rare and the Marchioness of Ripon. 


MAIN FLOOR DINING ROOM—Ex ionally good music. Densing. Cabaret. A 


la Carte Service. JUNGLE ROOM, LOG CABIN, LOG HUT for steak Dinners. 


Broadway at 66th Street 
Phone Columbus 9900 
An Edifice of Ideal Completeness. 


2 getate famous Hungarian Orchestra, our excellent 
vocal artistes, our superb dance music in our 
attractive grill—these we advertise, because they 
are new. 

Our food and service need no announcement. 
They advertise themselves. 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


Café Boulevard 


Now at 4Ist Street and Broadway New York City 


Raiser Dof 


New York has restaurants in which national atmosphere 
nearly every nationality prevails. You doubtless 
know many of them, but unless you have been to the Kaiser Hof 


The Distinctive German 
Restaurant, 39th St. and Broadway 
you have not been to one of the show places of New York. 


If you enjoy good food, if you enjoy a distinctive atmosphere, and un- 
usually attractive surroundings, make it a point, some day this week, 
to lunch or to dine at the Kaiser Hof. 





CAFE LAFAYETTE 


UNIVERSITY PLACE 


HOTEL BREVOORT 


FIFTH AVENUE 


The TWO FRENCH Hotels 
and Restaurants in New York 


Z he dine at the Fifth Avenue is to dine well —in a cheerful 
a 


Restaurants 
Worth Knowing 





o’clock train from Boston, we 

were greatly diverted by the 
conversation of two chance acquaintances 
in the smoking compartment. 


[os to New York on the ten 


“Tonight I am going to dine at 
Blank’s,” said one, a naval officer just 
returned from Mexico. “And tomorrow 
night at Neimand’s; and the night after 
that, at the Café Chose.” 


The other man a New Yorker—looked 
interested. But he confessed to igno- 
rance on three cardinal points: the filet 
de sole at Blank’s, the roast boar at Nei- 
mand’s, and the dancing at the Café 
Chose. By New London he had ex- 
pressed a wistful desire to try all three; 
and just before Bridgeport he and the 
lieutenant had made an engagement for 
all three evenings. 


This page is intended not only for the 
visitor to New York, but for the New 
Yorker himself; he who often knows so 
little about his own restaurants. Read 
carefully these little announcements. 
They will introduce you to many of the 
best places where New York dines. 


AFTER THE THEATRE! 


MAE MURRAY’S 


SANS SOUCI 


BROADWAY AT 42nd STREET 





tmosphere and to the accompaniment of good - yes, really 
good music. There is no cabaret, no dancing, but a well cooked 
dinner at $1, including wine — wine, and excellent service. 
Also a la carte. 
FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 23 33 MADISON SQUARE 
ENTRANCE 24TH STREET 


Thé Dansant Daily from 3 P. M. until Closing 


Cuisine International GAILLARD T. BOAG 
Personal Direction GEORGE EVERARD and GEORGE PIERCE 


of the Plaza Executives 
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The 


SHELBURNE 


—on the Boardwalk 


situated at the most glorious of Amer- 
ican watering places—the spot first 
visited by spring—Atlantic City. 

A resort endowed with all of nature’s 
gifts—the beautiful sea—the bracing 
salt air, the warm sunshine. Nights of 
deep purple and moonlight and breezes 
that are laden with the delicious breath 
of spring. 

When dining at THE SHELBURNE, 
you see all about you the most inter- 
esting Americans; people of society, 
Congressmen who have run over for a restful week-end, writers, painters, players of games. 

Never by any chance do people of this discriminating kind dine anywhere but at The Shelburne 

when in Atlantic City. Their opinion of its cuisine and service is worth knowing and following. 
Whether you are/jzoing to a friend’s dinner or giving one of your own, it is ten to one that you 


will find yourself at The Shelburne. 


All trains to Atlantic City are met by special conveyances from The Shelburne. Your reservation 


should be made in advance by telegram or letter. Booklet and rates will be immediately sent 
to your address on request. 


HOTEL SHELBURNE JACOB WEIKEL ATLANTIC CITY 





THE SHELBURNE’S FAMOUS DINING ROOM 



































BLACK & WHITE 


Scotch Whisky 


Philadelphia's Newest 


Perhaps you have not 
tasted “Black and White”’ 
Scotch for some time. 







SHOPPING 
HEADQUARTERS 


The management is pre- 
pared to offer every 
courtesy and accomoda- 
tion to unescorted femi- 
nine shoppers. Located 
but a step from all the 
=| prominent ,. department 
3/ stores and_ specialty 
shops. 


Perhaps you are not quite 
satisfied with what you are 
drinking. 










PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cuestnut Street at 12TH 
* RATES PER OAY: 

E| SINGLE ROOMS, $2.50 TO $6.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS, $4.00 TO $8.00 
LUXURIOUS SUITES 


We know the secret of 
“Black and White’s’’ popu- 
| larity is its guality. 





MANAGING DIRECTOR: 
Davio B. Provan 





May we suggest it will 
) INTHE CENTER suit you. 
OF SHOPPING, | 
THEATRE & 


®! atex DISHAW| 6c ny 





























































The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s r 





ao 
tions. 
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BOSTON TERRIERS 


Handsomely marked. House reared 
dogs of excellent breeding. Suitable for 
companions or show purposes. Also 
English Bull dogs and Bull Terriers, 
all ages. Attractive prices. 


FRANK F. DOLE 
11 W. 32d Street, New York City 
a handsome 


If you wis Boston Ter- 


rier puppy or grown dog, the Harlem 
Kennels can supply you, not only 
with Boston Terriers but any breed 
of small: dogs. Prices to suit all. 
Correspondence a pleasure. Write to-day. 


THE HARLEM KENNELS 
2399 Eighth Avenue New York 
Bet. 128th-1 209th Sts. Phone Morningside 5090 


a a 
Springside Dog Palace 
28 East 46th Street Opposite the Ritz-Carlton 
[F you want a dog, no matter what the breed, we have him or can supply him on short notice. Knowing 
dogs and all the prominent kennels in the country we are enabled to find, far better than any one 
kennel, exactly the dog you are seeking. 
We specialize in Pekingese, Pomeranians, Chow Dogs, German Shepherd Dogs, Scottish and West 
White Highland Terriers. 
Let us know what kind of dog you want, what price you want to pay and any further details. 
Address or call 
THE SPRINGSIDE DOG PALACE 


28 East 46th Street Telephone, Murray Hill 2012 Opposite Ritz-Carlton 











No stock less than $25.00. 

































































































- 
ers Do You Want A Pointer? 
“Micke: ‘Kennels, HODGSON We have just issued a list of Pointers we have for sale anj rou! 
“teat — Portable Kennels find we are offering thirty-three onl; 
ete o ALL SIZES Broken Dogs, Brood Bitches, Puppi of a 
Ped hassean 4 ened ees the ie Joreest Catal g: 9 ye * apps pos 
- ersere Be atalog Sired by the noted Fishel’s Frank, the double Champion 
themed. Their dogs have won prizes Comanche Frank, Hard Cash, Alford’s John, etc. Don't a - 
ty prey y Ang but at the E. F. HODGSON CO. dog until you see this list. We can more than yiease a vert 
yee i ‘ 116 Washington St. Boston, Mass. U. R. FISHEL, President, United Poi t Farms, Box V, Hope, lai, in. 
jor sale— prices on application. | 
Scotch Terriers for Sale 
PUPPIES BOSTON TERRIER PUPPIES Pecspgstaein hese |e 
FROM Sired by the sensational young winner, ge two years Bel ave ‘April 
mm 
$25.00 up. = SOME BOY Pe ap sent. A wonderful dog for a 
I have Bostons handsomely marked—all ages, female, 2 Years old "Very good f tor 8 
This cele- raised and cared for by myself. Prices reason- ine Price 12 
brated fox able. Write to-day. $50. Several “promising puppies 
Eco heen ve Pog — Dunn leas ili Phone 260 W, Dobbs Ferry 
-8 Eas ree ew Yo! 
Srcedarel Telephone 6025 Murray Hill. Frank H. Addyman, Ardsley, N. Y. 
note in Eng- 
ee ENGLISH BULL DOGS S. V. KENNELS 
to: Special sale at low prices. PUP- WILLIAMS, CALIFORNIA 
“special” for | PIES, 1o months old, by CH. ; J Dog Bool 
the best. of DREAMWOLD CENTAUR | Russian Wolfhounds 
the — a | out of imported bitch, SALLY + am wan cea nsr ag fees baer 
; Vickery Greenbank Selection. at BRASS CHEPSTOW. “as on ios da aoe a teat tos the A 172! 











The kennels are sitnated on a 13.000 
acre ranch. Exceptionally fine pup- 
pies and grown hounds usually for sale. 


2 AAAS AER I. 
FOR SALE 
SCOTCH TERRIERS 





MANNSFIELD HALL FARM 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


| Westside Bloodhound Kennels 

















Blue Grass Farms 


“am ' f breedi ki tionall 
Best of breeding, make exceptionally 
Berry, Kentucky > eee good —— Most popular 
ARGES lection Breeder of Thoroughbred English breeds on han 
of to and Bloodhounds. Registered and Attend all bench shows. 





Pointers, Beagles, Pedigreed Man-Trailers. HILLCOTE KENNELS 























Wolf and Deer Hounds, — FELICITY, : =: : : OHIO Jas. Crawford, Mgr. 
Hoots and | Opossum Nick's Perfection Jeff. Road Pittsford, N. Y. 
low! lounds, 
ar and Lion Hounds in 1 s 
Sitio: shor Atendate FOR SALE iene Pekingese 
Terriers. Al RED AL Distinctly interesting. Bright, sweet 
PUPPIES tempered and smali. Over fifty of 


All our dogs are farm raised and trained with a world of game 
near our kennels. 

Unsolicited Testimonials from all parts of America; also bank 
reference. Correspondence a pleasure. Write today for our list, 


we can please you. 


by the noted champions: Abbey every color to select from. Most 
King Knobbler, King Oorang, 
Ryburn Swell ‘and Polar Star. 


Three recent winners wereraisedinmy 
kennels. At stud, Polar Star. Fee $15. 


TYLER CRUTTENDEN 
82 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 


Haworth Kennels 





Motor, "phone or write 
for pictures. 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER, 


Telephone 418, Great Neck, L. I.. or 
489 Fifth Ave. Tel. 1806 Murray Hill 


Downshire Kennels 














‘SPECIMEN PUPPY. 











Irish Terrier Puppies 


The Mexboro Kennels, Albany, New York, have for sale excep- 




















oan Soars Ree teak Bras ont cites of lids can | ares cring Mandy hes 
Sessiet daca oak. Frosch Ball ashe ators highest class | some unusually high’ class 
Prices to suit all. Write today. Cor dence a pl H Pekingese of her own breed- 
ave young stock, all ages, suitable for com. 

MEXBORO KENNELS panions or show purposes. Reasonable price. | ing for sale from 3 to 8 

Albany New York Correspondence a pleasure. months, also adults. 
MRS. MABEL J.RIDDELL, Owner, | 647 Madison Ave.;NewY ork City 

HAWORTH, N. J. Phone: 475 Plaza 





AMERICAN KENNELS Toy White 


Silk Poodles 
from 3 pound pedigreed mis, rare beauties, 


pare! 
smailest obtainable, $15.00. Toy Maltese Ter- 





Aeson von der Rhoen 


Pekingese 


riers, $15.00... Toy Pomeranian’ from imported 
stock, all colours, $20.00 up, the best money can 
buy. Toy Fox Terriers. wide awake and very 
bright, §5.00 up. Pekinese, Irish Terriers, 
Yorkshires, Toy Black and Tans, English Bull 
Puppies, grown stock and bitches in whe!p, 
$15.00 up. State wants, we ship anywhere. 


AMERICAN KENNELS, Dept. V. 
233 3rd Ave. New York City 











A grand litter of puppies by this 
celebrated dog out of a daughter of 
Champion Vulcan. These puppies are 
most promising, will be suitable for 
either companions or show specimens. 

Great Danes of all ages for sale. 

Correspondence a pleasure. 

-BOHRER KENNELS 
City office 575 3rd Ave., New York City 


Lyn Long Island 








A Pekingese is the breed for you 
to buy for your daughter. They are 
lovable companions for children and 
grand pets forgrown ups. My Pe- 
kingese are of the best of breeding 
and the prices for immediate sales 
are very reasonable. 


Minoru Kennels, Mrs. Wm. Sheppard 
Sheepshead Bay, L.I. Tel. 636 Coney Island 
































Scottish Terriers 


Recommended as com- 


ATTENTION!! 
Who said dogs? 


I have for sale nay marked 
Boston Terriers by BINDO; also sev- 








A really good sort of 
dog 

Best for children’s pets 

NEWCASTLE KENNELS 


Brookline, Mass. 











BINDO 





dress 


R. F. FORBUSH, 
45 Vassar Street. 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 











Pomeranians, oston ‘Bu Poodles, English, 
French and Boston 11 Dogs, Airedales, 
Irish, Scotch and Fox Terriers, Collies and 


NEW YORK KENNELS 
113 East 9th Street near Wanamaker’s 
Telephone 5580 Stuyvesant 













eral matured Boston Terriers at all ‘ a ‘ CH 
panions ages, suitable for companions or show bea yo — ‘tr a hagger ory Aye Poe 
bench. Most reasonable prices. Ad- Mons 











The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 











For Every Breed of Dog 


HE foremost kennels of America 

and Europe feed OSOKO the year 
round, because it has proved to be the 
only food that meets the requirements 
of a complete diet at all seasons. Com- 
posed of fine beef and high grade ma- 
terials with all their rich nutriment left 
in. An ideal puppy diet. 

Sample and Booklet No. 12. Sent free on request. 


Manufactured by 
Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 
128 Water Street Asis New York City 














. Dr. A. C. DANIELS’ 
The Veterinary Sort 


Warranted to please or money back 
Dog Book, Cat Book, Horse Book, FREE. Disease, Treatment, Care, etc. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 


172 Milk Street BOSTON, MASS. 








BOOK*ON 


DOG DISEASES) 
AND HOW TO FEED 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
118 W. 31st ST., N. Y. 


Mailed FRE 
to any addres 
by the author. 


Nessbank Kennel 


English Toy Spaniels Exclusively. 


Noseless King Charles, Ruby, 
Prince Charles and Blenheim 
puppies. All puppies bred from 
stock imported by owner. 


Mrs. J. J. Matheson, Owner, Mt. Bethel, N. J. 


HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 
FOR SALE 
Fifteen Pointers and Setters guaranteed thoroughly 
broken by a professional handler on Grouse and Wood- 
cock. These dogs are all bred from the most fashion- 


able strains of bench show and field trial winners and are all 
nch show winners themselves. 


Will be sold cheap to immediate buyers. For further particu- 


lars, address The Midkiff Kennels, Dallas, Pa. 




















A DOG FOR YOUR 
COUNTRY PLACE 


It is getting along to the time 
when you will want a new dog 
or two for your country place. 
Just as you take great pains in 
building the house, and in keep- 
ing it up, so should you be care- 
ful in choosing the dog who is 
to live with you. 


These Dog Mart pages pre- 
sent compactly the best kennels 
in America. Their announce- 
ments will help you find just the 
dog you have always wanted. 


A letter to any of the exhib- 
itors will bring a prompt and 
helpful reply; it will introduce 
you, moreover, to a_ breeder 
who is proud of his dogs and 
anxious to see that each one 
goes into good hands. 


Read these pages carefully 
and notice the high class of 
every kennel that is _ repre- 
sented here. 


VANITY FAIR 
449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





“MY MASTER GIVES 
ME”’ 





“Says it makes me look like a gentleman. Also says 
it takes the fog out of my brains. He’s right! No 
morcindigestion and constipation when I eat toomuch. 
Worms that hurt so are al! gone and I havea shiny 
winter coat I’m proud of. Better get next, Buddie!” 


By Parcel Post, soc. and $1.00, or 
at Best Drug Stores and Pet Shops. 


It’s just off the press and FREE. Dr. 
Delaney's new interesting book on DOGS, 
entitled ‘‘For Your Dog's Sake.” Write 
for YOUR copy. 


VERMILAX CO., Inc. 
Dept. 14 J, 220 West 42d Street 
New York City 


See the VERMILAX REMEDIES EXHIBIT at the 
WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB SHOW 




















Sabine Fox Terriers 
Are known for their intelligence, game- 
ness and companionship. As Show 
= specimens they lead the world. 

Prices from $25.00 up 

E Send for List 

_ The Sabine Kennels 
3 Orange, Texas 











French Bull Dog Puppies 


All ages. Best of breeding. Show 
specimens. Kind disposition. In- 
telligent. Prices to suit all. 
Correspondence a pleasure. 

Miss INA M. HEWITT 
17 Grove Ave. Auburn, N. Y. 














AT STUD FEE $20 
Peking Kien Lung 


Sire of diminutive puppies 
of all colors. Pekingese 
puppies for sale. 

M. H. COTTON, M.D. 
Peking Kennels Mineola, L. I. 


Telephone 1010M Garden City 








BERNARD 


me ST. 
aan The Best Dog 


£ j As playfellow for children, companion and 
guard for the home, affectionate and faith- 
a . ful. Best registered stock. 
Puppies for Sale. 


WHITE STAR KENNELS, 
LONG BRANCH, N, J. 
Phone 855J, Long Branch, 


Alstead Kennels 


Belle Mead, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. M. Lunt, Owner 
Have for sale a few Collies, 
combining extraordinary in- 
telligence, comradeship and 
beauty. This kennel has won 
hurdreds of prizes, but the 
prices asked for the dogs are 
very reasonable. 

Write for folder 











POM S 


High class Poms from $100.00 
up. All show specimens. For 
sale and at stud. Can be 
seen by appointment only. 
Mrs. Reginald Mayhew 
lericho Turnpike 
New Hyde Park Long Island 





the English Expert, ‘the best on the 
Island.” 
considerate care he gets at home. 
clients. Free from infection; no dogs from Shows 


M: KENNELS have been pronounced by 


Your dog receives the same 
Ask any of my 


Motor, Phone or Write, 


MRS. NORTON 
‘*Middle Ground,’’ Hempstead, L. I. 


taken. 


Phone 193 R 














WOLD-IN-THE-PINE KENNELS 


SHARON BY PETERBOROUGH 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CHOW-CHOWS DALMATIANS 
AT STUD AT STUD 
Monsoon AKC 138076 Champion Halnor Tally Ho 
AKC 156170 


Owner 
Miss Aticr E. NEALE 
413 Madison Avenue, N. Y 
Puppies Occasionally for Sale 








Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 


Imported stock. Grown dogs and pup- 
ies of all ages: gold and white and 
lack and white, from $25.00 up. 

Dogs shipped to all parts of America. 


Address 


MRS. A. M. CHADURJIAN 
26 Clarkson Avenue, Flatbush 
Brooklyn, New York 




















SCOTCH COLLIE’ 


PUPPIES, CHOICE PEDIGREED 


Golden sable and white young- 
sters. Aristocratic and ideal 
companions or watch dogs. By 
noted registered sires. 


HAWTHORN COLLIE KENNELS 


Chas. C. Ryder Cummaquid, Mass. ALARCA LAURIER” 








Yorkshire Terriers For Sale , 
/ 


Splendid chums for traveling 
or home. Best toy dogs in 
existence. Write for prices and 
circular. 





SIOUX CITY, N 


Faerie Kennels, *°towa 














Where to Live 


In Town and in the Country 























California Home 
Overlooking the attractive little city of Redlands 


adjoining the world- 
famous Smiley 
Heights, in the heart 
of the orange trees; 
4 baths; 15 rooms; 
3 sleeping porches; 
large gardens; shade 
trees; lawns; 370 
orange and decidu- 
ous fruit trees; 
mountain view; 
large verandahs; 
modern equipment 
throughout; garage. 


Intending purchas- 
ers only address for 
particulars. 


Redlands, Calif. 





ALBERT WILL 











COOL BREEZES WARM BATHING 


CAPE COD 


d 


BUZZARDS BAY 


Summer Residences 


Rentals $500.% to $5000.% 


An Early Selection is Advised 
SEND FOR MAP 


Poole and Bigelow 
70 Kilby St. Boston 


SELECTED 
REAL ESTATE 


HETHER you are looking for a house 

to live in, or have a house that you 

don’t want to live in, these pages of 
Vanity Fair are equally useful to you. Here 
you will find, from month to month, descrip- 
tions of excellent real estate opportunities; 
and here also, if you have property for sale 
or rent, you can place it before people who 
will be interested. 


Furthermore, Vanity Fair will always give 
you any special information about places that 
you may be interested in, and will put you in 
touch with brokers who offer them. But 
Vanity Fair itself does not “list” property, 
and will not undertake any part of the gen- 
eral agency business. It aims to supplement 
and not to usurp the functions of the real 
a brokers whose announcements appear 

ere. 


Just now Vanity Fair is very busy with 
country places, both near the city and far 
from it. If you are considering the purchase 
or lease of, one, first read carefully these 
pages, and then, if you do not find yourself 
on the right track, write us for additional 
help in finding it. 


“WHERE TO LIVE” 
Vanity Fair 


449 Fourth Avenue New York 











BERKSHIRE HILLS 


LARGE COUNTRY ESTATE— 
256 acres —Manor house, garage, green house, 
two tenements and Farm house with barns— 
all in perfect condition; - Manor house —- 16 
large airy rooms, 4 baths, fireplaces, hard- 
wood floors throughout, electric lights, steam 
heat; high and extensive grounds, pine grove, 
private trout pond, tennis court, swimming 
pool, magnificent view. New Wyantenuck 
18-hole Golf Course within easy reach. 

An ideal Country Home with large and pro- 
ductive farm, complete in every detail, that 
can be purchased at a fair price. 

Furnished houses for rent——Bungalow sites —Poultry farms 
For Particulars 


WHEELER & TAYLOR 


Great Barrington, Mass. 























LORIDA ORANGE GROVES 


in the Famous Lake Region of Polk County 


KENNETH IVES & Co. 
Real Estate Brokers 
ALONG THE HUDSON 
SOUND 


ALONG THE 
AMONG THE HILLS 


7 EAST 42d St. NEW YORK 














The most favorable locality in Florida 
for growing fruit 
Young Groves — Bearing Groves 


Lands —- Lake Fronts — Residentiai Property 





BRUCE & COMPANY, WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 











Massachusetts 


Cottages and Estates to rent and for 
sale around Gloucester, Magnolia, Bass 
Rocks and Manchester. 

D. A. McEACHERN Gloucester 

















Magnificent Home 


IN THE 


Heart of the Blue Grass, Winchester, Kentucky 


Must be sold at once. Entire 
city block in Campus. Address 


MRS. T. C. ROBINSON, Executrix 


WINCHESTER, KY. 
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ONE OF NEW YORK’S FINEST : 
APARTMENT HOUSES = 


planned and built for 
an exclusive clientele— 


The Verona 
32 East 64th St. 


Corner Madison Avenue 


Furnished and unfurnished apartments 
of 14 exceptionally large rooms, all out- 
side, with three bathrooms, butler’s pan- 
try, kitchen, four maids’ rooms and bath. 


Prices on application. 


Agent, LEWIS B. PRESTON, Inc. 


165 Broadway Telephone Cort. 7475 





| 














Ideal Summer and Winter 


RESIDENCE 


AT WILMINGTON, N. C. 
For Sale 


HE property offered is situated on the prin- 

cipal street of the city and its location af- 
fords the very best transit facilities. The house 
is thoroughly modern, has all conveniences and 
is furnished throughout. Contains large hall, 
parlor, drawing room, library or living room, 
den, dining room, 4 bed rooms, 3 bath rooms, 
laundry, butler’s pantry, kitchen, servants’ din- 
ing room, etc. Also large attic which is used 
for amusement hall or billiard room. Electricity, 
hot water, furnace heat, etc. Garage with ac- 
commodations for 2 cars; also 2 servants’ living 
rooms. Tennis Court. Flower Garden. 


Price, $30,000 


E. C. HOLT 
“Carolina Heights”’ WILMINGTON, N. C. 











——_— 














SCARSDALE 


In the very midst of the most desirable section where 
city conveniences combine with country advantages, 
acreage on Heathcote and Fenimore Roads, is now 
for the first time available. Exceptional prices. 


Terms and full my aa 
details sent upon 
request. 


Fred’k Fox & Co. * 
14 West 40th Street 

New York ~ 
or Any Broker 











Westchester & Dutchess County 
LONG ISLAND—CONNECTICUT 


Tel. 2422 
Murray Hill 
Hadden Bros., Brewster, N. Y. 
W. H. West, Port Jefferson, N. Y. 


COUNTRY HOMES—FARMS—SHORE FRONTS 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
New York & New England Real Estate 
sii; he 503 Fifth Ave. 
William H. Mills 


New York City 


Local Agents 
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You Pay $5 for Theatre Tickets 


THE PLAY is dull—your money is wasted! You pay $5, $10, $15 
to your bookstand for the new novels. They prove stupid—again your 
money is wasted. And so on, one way and another, week by week, and 
month after month. 


VANITY FAIR will save you all this. It is a time-saving and 
pleasure-giving review of everything good on the New York stage. Its 
photographs and criticisms will keep you from buying seats for a stupid 
play or tiresome musical show. 


AND Vanity Fair will save you far more than money alone. It will 
save you the embarrassment you might otherwise feel when you meet 
people who know more than you about Books, Art, Music, Sports, and 
Opera. Vanity Fair is insurance against dullness—it gives you a great 
fund of conversation—from cover to cover, it looks at life cheerfully and 
entertainingly. Let the coupon bring it to you for six months. 


For one half the cost of just one theatre ticket, for less than the cost of a 
single novel, you may have Vanity Fair for six months —from March until 
next August. And whether you are looking for a good play, an amusing ? 
novel, a well-bred dog, or motor, the new fashions, a house to live in, a 
Vanity Fair will continually save money for you. Use this coupon. P RO n 











The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation 











Antiques 





BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, candle- | 
sticks, andirons, knockers, Russian Samovars. 
Many unique gifts from $1 he 9 Call or ante 
The Russian Antique Shop, 1 28th St., 








Boas & Feathers 


BLOCK: Burnt Ostrich Novelties. 
A ony nye French Plume Collarette or Boa 
made from your discarded feathers or willows. 
Mail orders filled. 36 West 34th St., N. Y 











Cigarettes 





MONA LISA Cigarettes. 
lain or Cork 
$2.00 a hundred. 
Mild and Aromatic. No disagreeable odor. 


AT your DEALER’S, o' 
d “his name’ and money order 


Zufedi Cigarette Co., 114 5th Avenue, N Y. 





re 
Inc., 





Cleaning & Dyeing 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING co. 
High class cleaners and dyers of New York. 
Main office, 402 E. 3ist St. Tel. Murray Hill 
6618. Branch offices, telephone connections 


LEWANDOS 

Ne Greatest cents and Dyers, 557 
Fifth Ave., New 17 Temple Place, 284 
Boylston Si. and 248 Meustenten Ave., Boston. 


LEWANDOS 

1633 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

1335 G Street, Washington Albany 
Hartford New Haven Bridgeport Waterbury 


LEWANDOS Fitchburg Providence Newport 
Fall River Springfield Worcester Salem Lynn 
Lowell Portiand Cambridge Brookline Roxbury 
Waltham Watertown Malden Dorchester. 














**]-D-L’’—The Great Cleaner. Strictly non-in- 
flammable; pleasing odor; most efficient. Never 
Large — 25c and 50c. Ideal 


leaves a ring. 
, N.Y. Bryant 3091. 


Products Co., 109 W.42d St 








Corsets 





MME. BINNER 

eee is eamsyating peares with her 
famous corsets at 561 5th Av N. Y. (New 
Establishment). airaedely 18. "E. 45th St. 


MME. ROSE LILLI models | which accurately 

forecast a ‘Trend of — ustom made 

only at 15 West 45 St., New . 7%. Osis Bryant. 
73 Rue de itichelieus Paris. 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS 

Fitted by experienced corsetieres, $3.50 up. 
Corsets made to order. Olmstead Corset Co., 
179 Madison Ave., at 34th St., New York. 











MME. S. SCHWARTZ 


* seyaseceaid 
11 East 47th Stre New York 
‘Telephone 1552 Murray Hill 


WADE CORSETS. High grade, exclusive, 
satisfying. Also Brassieres. Experienced Sales 
Representatives wanted. C eye manual & 
catalog free. Wade Corset Co.,79 E.130 St.,N.Y. 


MADAME DIAMANT, CORSETIERE 
eae Parisian a is 
bor to Sa, c 
111 East 30th s N. Y. Phone, 5042 Mad. Sq. 


GOODWIN: Corsets of every description. 
Ready to wear from $5, and custom made 
from S10. 373 Fifth Ave., at 35th St., ¥. 
Telephone 3293 Madison Square. 

L.L. ST. JOHN, Corset Specialist. Custom-made 

Corsets, Brassieres, Corset accessories, Cleaning, 
agai aad See etins: va a8 workman- 
ship. Ss . 3722 Greeley. 


GOSSARD CORSETS in Washington, D. C., 
are sold by The —, Gossard Store, 

















See Gossard ad in this magazine. 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, CORSETIERE— 

500-5th Ave., N.Y. Bryant 5121. To order and 
ready- to-wear. Prices most reasonable. Corsets 
copied,repairs,etc. Measurement blank on request. 











Dancing 





ALVIENESTUDIOS. Tango, Ar 
One-step, aesthetic and classic sneer taught; 
ladies, children, gentlemen. 57 St., at B’ way, en- 
trance 225 W. 57 St., N.Y. Tel. Golumbus 4732. 


THE A. ALBERT SAATO Academies of 

Dancing. Broadway, 86th-87th Sts., N. Y. 

The dances of to-day taught Privately or in 
class. Booklet sent. Tel. 6435 Schuyler. 


entine.Boston, 








A torner of Mr. 
Straus’s little 
studio shop 


A MODERN 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


UCKED away in a lower Fifth Avenue loft 
building, with an entrance of rickety stairs, 


is a curious old studio. 


Not at all unlike 


Dickens’s “Old Curiosity Shop” this place is filled 
with curious things of every description, picked up 
in odd corners of the world. 


There are tapestries, odd bits of furniture, pic- 
tures—rare old treasures, all of them—that seem 
to hide from the unsympathetic eye of the man in 


the street. 


Fantastic curios from the Orient, pecul- 


iar figures in china, wood, iron, andivory. Strange 
things, designed as we sometimes see them in 
dreams, in perfect harmony with their surroundings. 


What New York woman or out-of-town woman 
would not be delighted at finding such an artistic 


shop? The question is, how to find it. 


Mr. Straus, 


the manager of our modern curiosity shop, says, 


“through the Shopping List of Vanity Fair.” 


In 


the following letter he tells of his experiences: 


“My dear Vanity Fair: 


“Tt seems quite essential to the spirit of my little studio 


that I write this note of appreciation. 


My small card in 


your Shopping List has introduced me to the people who 
really like the strange things I have stumbled across in my 
travels, people who are eager to buy them. 

“That weatherbeaten bromide about ‘one being judged 
by his company’ seems to have come true in my case, and 
I am always glad to be represented among the shops of 


Vanity Fair. 
valuable asset.” 


I count you and your Shopping List a most 


Most appreciatively, MITTELDORFER STRAUS 


‘THE people who know of these little interesting 
shops get the most out of shopping. Let the 
Shopping List of Vanity Fair act as your guide. 
Every tiny “show window” on these pages reflects 
an unusual shop. A letter, or better still, a visit, 
will open the road to a very pleasant and profitable 


shopping excursion. 


Decorating & Furnishing 
(Continued) 
MISS 
pon Bh inne INC... Interlor furnishings 


ttery, 
antique fixtures for electricity, lamps & sh ades. 
Miss Swords, & Miss Sparks, 18 E. 38 $n oe 


CURTAINS, MEXICAN HAND 
Scrim & Marquisette curtains. Many pleasing 
fective designs, moderate prices. Send f meee 









































































































































THR OSCAR DURYEA SCHOOLS 
72nd St. and 555-557 W. — St. 
‘Section, The new Dan 
Deportment. 


Decorating & Furnishing 


Decorating & Furnishing 


(Continued) 





THE NEWEST DANCES, also interpretative, e, 
Esthetic, National; personally from 

Chalif, Grad. Imperial Russian so School. 
Private classes and lessons. 7 W. 4 2 St., N. Y. 


FINE IMPORTED CLOCKS. Distinctive 

period —— in grandfather & mantel clocks. 
xpert repairing. All work guaranteed. 

Harris & Harrington, 12 West 45th St., N. 


| 


MISS SWORDS begs to announce that she has 
purchased Mrs. Barnewall's interest in the com- 
pany of Mrs. Barnewall and Miss Swords, Inc. & 


that she with Miss Sparks (See next card.) 





KATHARINE LEE GRABLE, Castle House. 
Modern ballroom dancing class and rivate 





ee Children's Classes. Graduate of Chalif 
& Castle Schools. Phone Murray Hill 947. 


THE SERVICES OF AN EXPERT in interior 


decorations will be furnished without charge to | 


visitors at Mes SS Herts Brothers Co., 


W. 57th St., N.Y 


WILL CONTINUE THE BUSINESS 
of interior decorating under the name of Miss 
Swords, Inc., at the office of the company, 
18 East 48th Street, New York. 





‘et. The Pilgrim, 10 Tremont St., Sosten Mass, 
vIcTORII 
° ° OWS ( 
Delicacies Sisaomn 
| ad 
PINE TREE COTTAGE PRODUCTS MARYBO! 
Mint jelly, French pickle. Quince, ney, ete, fancy and 
Made in a Pa kitchen by o inal oe wear, $5, 
Mrs. Geo. A. Preston, Philipse Manor 18 W. 4 
ROYAL BLACK FRUIT CAKE | most deel IN : 
ae: a 2 Ib. pth fancy box S60. Model Bult 
Prepaid. Hoenshel & Emery, Lincoln, Nebr, jeeps every 
FRESH EGGS & BUTTER—Sweet or salt— K 
& 14 1b. prints. Broilers—all in sealed term pong hd 
pis —aetiv pred semi-weekly, East Side only, new one wi 
t.52&85 Sts. Semloh Farm, Greenwich, Conn, ality. Mrs.’ 
HOME-MADE SALTED NUTS—pr 
pure olive oil. Almonds $1 Ib.; Ao ared In CARRIE S 
zils $1.20; Peanuts 60c: assorted $1; prepaid, 
Chas, A. Ketcham, Middictown, New ork, 
2231 B 
2 LT 
Dressmaking sor ladies 
M. H. Jer 
SCHOOL FOR DRESSMAKING —designi Ri 
Parisian method; simple, modern. Professio 56th St. Ir 
and private courses give Gowns & vidual tast 
made t to order. Mme. er imeall, 2853 ‘Brosdwae n' 
Ae ee 
° Wi 
Embroidery Maternity 
Waists, wra 
MRS. C. H. OTT, 339 5th Ave. N.Y. Em § THE ADE 
broidery ‘stamping & stamped goods. Mono- 
grams & initial emb. specialty. Monograms de Wo 
signed, stamped &emb. Novelties. No catalog, 2343 Broad 
PHILIPPINE HAND EMBROIDERIES 50 THE ADE! 
less than others. Robes, waists, lingerie, infan Gov 
wear and laces shipped on approval. Wholesale Your 
retail. Far Eastern Shops, 2231 B'way, N.Y. 2343 
RACHEL’S VENTURE, Robert A. Miller's § MME. LE 
strictly Porto Rican needlework --not ‘let. Chole. necessary 
est novelties for babies, children and | Stow ape orders. 
Mail orders solicited. 17 W. 45St., N. Y. 609 W. 115% 
BEAUTIFUL CROSS STITCH Patterns, Colo- 
nial Knockers, Quaint Painted sGgndlestie eo 
Baskets. Circular. Minnie M. i Gowns $2 
Longmeadow St., Springfield, hy! ae oO 
Non Krush 
° on- 
Employment A genc $15. Write 
p y g ues Needlev 
MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave., New York,near 
42d. Tel. wt Murray Hill. Supplies governesses, 
servants, personally Gree 
investigating references. Inventories taken. 
MISS SHEA’S Employment Agency, 30 E. 424 COPLE 
St. The 42d St. Building. A; lies first class ser- COPLEY 
vants, male and female, in all capacities for cit; Gift Shops 
and country. References carefully investigated. Jessie H. M 
COLONIAL AGENCY INC., 25 W.42d St.,N.Y. GIFT SHC 
(5th floor). Tel. Bryant 3695. Miss Miller, Protes- § 
sionaland Domestic Servants. Reference strictly Th 
investigated. Visiting housekeepers, couples, ete. The 
A UNIQUE J 
ever: 
Entertainments ranted to W 
stationer’s, 
MABEL POILLON. Original entertainments 7 
planned. fay ve rovided. Children’s par- HANI less | 
ties. Pla hearse: Entertainers of unique 1; B, $1.50 
ability Te Se 125 E. 70th St. Tel. Lenox 2621. Has 134 
on the mar 
Fancy Dresses and Costumes Salutations 
ARLINGTON COSTUME CO., INC. : 
Costumers to the Smart Set. Exclusive Hair G 
Sy to order. For Sale or Rent. 
8 W. 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 2548. 
EAVES COSTUME CO. Fancy & theatrical HAIR WIT 
costumes on hand or made to order for all occa- 
sions, to hire or for sale. 226 West 41st Street, eae ha 
near Broadway, N. Y. Telephone Bryant 3644. hair. $1. He: 
ee 
For Children Hair 
BABY AND MOTHER—tUseful and attrae- MISS KA 
tive articles of Des lad for both. Interesting Hair 
Booklet Free. rank M. Sawyer, 3514 Inde- Has remo\ 
pendence Ave., "Vania City, Missouri. Madison A 
BIRTHDAY CARDS FOR CHILDREN—A PARKER’: 
set of six cunning cards for 50c. Cards are hand- Sealp of im 
colored, with envelopes. The eee Cc nal co! 
Company, Dansville, N. lair.” 51 
=—=—= 
Furriers 
J A 
FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovatin 
old = garments. Prices as low as consistent with ficld, Silve 
ood workmanship. A. H. Green rv 
25W 23d Street, N. Y. Phone 1162 Gramercy. 
EVERY SERVICE in this DO NOT | 
Shopping List is prepared to give you to dea 
satisfactory attention. Each one isa mail. 
specialist in his line. assures 
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The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation. 














Gowns and Waists 





Ladies’ Tailors 





Rugs 


Specialty Shops 





——— 
ARTISTIC DRESSES 
ade from your own 
remodeling. Reasonable prices. 

11% W. 37th St., N. Y. el. 5265 Greeley. 


material. ise 


SCHWARTZ BROS. 
istinctive tailored ae 


Exclusive design: 
429 5th Ave. (between 38th "39th Sts.), N. Y. 





MME. CHAMBET, EST. 1887. Gowns for all 

occasions, to order. S ecialty —well fitting 
jored Gowns. Remodeling of ali kinds. 143 Eas 

wich Street, New York. Tel. 864 Madison pba 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to pre- 
ne styles. 19 years’ experience Tailored 
suits from $65 up. J. H. Comstock, 286 Fifth 
Ave. (30th $2 N. Y. Tel. 158 Madison Sq.) 


ORIENTAL RUG REPROOUCTK IONS— 
Room size, $75; hall runners, $19. of 
wonder to those who visit our shop. Write Jas 
M. Shoemaker Co.. Imp., 45 E. 20th St., N. Y. 


UNIQUE GIFTS— 
and-woven bags, baskets, scarfs, sashes. 
The New York Association for the Blind, 


111 East 59th Street, 





Shoes 


NEGRO WITCH BROOM for Hearth 
46 inches long. Post $1.50. 


New Ideas for 8 
Studio Shop for Things Beautiful, 96 5th Av., N. Y. 





vICcT! VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS— 
Old gowns of every kind remodeled equal to new 
Evening gowns a specia ante 
160 West sath Street, PNew ork 


SCHOTZ & CO., Tailored Suits—Afternoon 
and Evening Gowns—Rich Furs. Special facil- 
ities for out-of-town orders. 

471 Fifth Ave., New York. 





ORO. Blouses in crepe de Chine, 
fancy and novelty crepes; linens for outdoor 
wear, $5. Tango an tube petticoats, $10. 


SCHWARTZ & PORTEGAL 
French Tailored Gowns. 
Showing new modes for Fall. 


“SHOE RAPT SHOP, 27 West 38th St., 
¥. and Winter Styles after distinctive 
" Shoecraft’™ qonee tions, tailored to the foot. 
klet D sent free. 


Toilet Preparations 





Shopping Commissioners 


PATE GRISE, for old or aging hands. Friend 
of middle-e¢e. Banishes telita crépeiness,' 








restores color. smoothness. 
18 W. 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 3886. 56 West 46th St., New York. Aurora Specialties’ Co., Lowell, Mass. 
MAISON SIMONE have. Gowns, Wraps and . fap rh gg eB hk DARLING, : Parehes- | D AL NTY WHITE for the Evening Toilet. A 
uits confiscated by the overnmen: I~ rfect whitening for the neck and arms. 
poe eeymentol duty. New Models and Caie- Linens No charge. References, Chape roning. Steamer Harmless, will mot rub off. Sie by 





ality. Mrs. Wilson’s Mending Shop, 444Park Av. 


list. Olivia, 2375D Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, Ct. 





D! 4 
Booklet. 366 Fifth Avenue, New 3 York City. 


logue every month. 789 6th Ave., N. Y., at 45 St. Baskets, 112 West lith Street, New York. Mig. Co., 246 W. 46th St. me Y 

AND I LIKED THAT DRESS so much. Let | OLIVIA CROSS-STITCHED & Block-printed RS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New york Shopping. NANOON “‘10”?—A delightful antisepti 

me reconstruct your favorite old & n into a | Linens. Quain 5 Semana. and-dyedlinens. Baby, | Will shop with you “3 send — on ap- tnvaluable for Rough, Chea ‘Skin ee pile Lorene 
new one which gives you a distingue 1 individu- Children’s, and Anniv at. Gifts: Prizes. Send for roval rvices free. Send for ‘Chri istmas Sunburn, Tan, or any imperfection of the 


Skin. Postpd $1. Nanoon M g.Co., Bayonne,N.J. 





HOEN 
CARRIE SC A specialty of 


everine penne 
2231 Broadway (79th Street), N. Y. 


CONSULTING COSTUMER. Sample, model 
and high grade slightly worn go whs, wraps, etc., 
for ladies and children at half price and less. 

M. H. Jennings, Box 209, Fitchburg, Mass. 


MME. BROWN, 677 Lexington Ave., N.Y.,cor. 
56th St. I make and remode gowns to’ your indi- 
vidual taste at Tost reasonable prices. Work 
assured.Tel.4928 Plaza. 











A.E. ROCK. Afternoon, Evening and Danc- 

Gowns. Simple morning and street dresses. 
Maternity gowns, negligee and tea sowns- 
Waists, wraps and nove ties. 23 W. 38thSt., N.Y 


THE ADELAIDE s GRANNATT co. 








n’s %~ 3 “Chil ildre en's Wea! 
2343 PE ao at 85th St. Tel. ‘Schuyler 8768. 


THE ADELAIDE M. GRANNATT CO. 
Gowns and Blouses to Order. 
Your own material used if desired. 
2343 Broadway at 85th St., N. Y. 
MME. LEE—Gowns to order in 24 hours it 
Special facilities for out-of-tow 


necessary. 
orders. Only one fitting needed. Remodelling. 
609 W. 115th St., N. Y., Tel. 5530 Morningside. 


KELLER SISTERS—2415 BROADWAY — 


Gowns THe up_—Suits $30 up—Wra “ 330 up. 
Out-of-town orders solici Wrap 


HAND FILET pattern gowns on oyster-white 

n-Krush Linen, 1915 styles. Pattern for gown 

is Write for particulars. Carroll ps aol Rico 
Needlework, Dept V., Worcester, Mass. 


& Place Cards 

















Greeting 





COPLEY CRAFT EASTER CARDS— 
Hand-colored on saporten deckle-edged stock. 
Gift Shops write for Special Consignments. 
Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


SAVING TIME 


Dean Shaler of Harvard used to say that if the 
students would only walk faster between lectures they 
would save enough time in their four years in college 
to completely master at least one foreign language. 


We wonder what Professor Shaler would have said 
about the time wasted by most people on their shop- 
ping excursions—the time consumed in trying to find 
exactly the shop that offers what is wanted. 


We know one woman who, by simply checking off the 
columns of The Shopping List, saved enough out of a 
short trip to New York to enjoy a matinee of “ Boheme” 
and a whole morning at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


If the visitor to New York can save so much time in 
this way, how much more can the resident save? 
When you next go shopping, clip and carry with you 
half a dozen addresses from this compact directory of 
the most unusual small shops. 


POUDRE HYGIENIQUE RIVIERA. A medi- 
cated talcum of satin smoothness for babies & 
shaving. Antiseptic, cooling, healing. gg ed 
bottles, 50c. Parfumerie Riviera.450 5th Av.,N 


CUCUMBER CREAM, made from fresh cucum- 
bers. A wonderful soothin 


r.Boo 
Helene, 546-5th Av.,N.Y. Alice | ilevaard Store. 


CREAM,OF PEARLS New beautifier, nutstons, 
cleanser combined. Banishes wrinkles. Giv: 

earl-like lustre.$1. Altman’ Le McCreery’s, Stern 

ros., Loeser’s. S'ple 10c. G: Richie Co., Bklyn. 











ELIZABETH HUBBARD’S 
e of exquisite + i ose jell Ry 
Cannot be etected. Harmless; lastin detieate: 


75c jar. Elizabeth Hubbard, 106 W. 4 


“KKREMOLA” makes the skin BEAUTIFUL. 

A medicated Face Cream that does wonders for 
a bad complexion. By mail. Send for Free 
Beauty Book. Dr. C. H. Berry Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LA MEILLEUR FACE POUDRE, (rain-proof), 
French Besed cold creme, cleanser, beaut: 
builders. Pure. “bakecomplarion etean. Youthful. 
75ceach. Postpaid. La Soeurs Co., Findlay,Ohio. 


BUENA SKIN TONIC For my gentleman af- 
ter shaving. The n> Skin Astringent for that 
Furnes ever manufactured. Dealers. Prepaid,$1 

ean Wallace Butler,422 S.Hoyne Ave.,Chicago. 














LUXODORA, The New Face Cream, banishes 
wrinkles, cleanses, improves and beautifies every 
complexion. Jars, 5U0c & $1, prepaid. 
General Specialty Co., Petersburg, Va. 


Se RINELE, OUT” PAPIER, applied after 
prone an Bo works wonders in smoothening the skin 

1 restor —— to normal; 50c. White & White, 
5 F No. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City. N. J. 


DENT-ENAMEL BLEACH & POLISH 

assures beautiful teeth; $1. Prepaid. Dent- 

Enamel papers for your vanity-case, 50¢ book. 
Conkling Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. 














Travel 





GIFT suoes EVERYWHERE 
li Davis Quality Cards. 
sqnere 8 one for every occasion. 


Millinery 


Shopping Commissioners 


THE PARKHURST WARDROBE TRUNK 
pleases every traveler by affording her the 
patety, roominess & access to all apparel which 





A. M. Davis Co., Boston. <Continued) she enjoys in her closet at home. They are (con.) 
UNIQUE DINNER FUN—Entertainment for | LADIES’ WINTER HATS REMODELED | MRS. S. D. JOHNSON REALLY a portable Closet & Chiffonier combined. 
every guest in Davis Jolly Place Cards. War- | into latest st; ao of NONe, Plush, Felt, etc. | Shops for and ‘ae customers mons charge. | Catalogfree. J. F. Parkhurst & Son Co., 3 Rowe St., 
ranted to wreck restraint; 30c a dozen. At your | Cleaned and Hats t ed. rich re- Fifth Avenu Bangor, Me., 161 Summer St., Boston, 325-5th 
stationer’s, or is Co., Boston. | paired. Catalog. ip et bd East 4th St., N. Y. | Opp. Waldorf Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray Hill, | Av., N.Y. Sold by Wm. Filene’s Sons, 








HAND-COLORED SENTI MENT CARDS 
Much is ‘han coeulay 

$1; B, $1.50; C, $2; D, $2.50. 
Shop, Mia Cumberland St:, 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHE CARDS 
on the market. Place Cards. Gift Cards and 
Salutations for all re ee Best Stores. Circu- 
lar. E. D. Chase, 5% V., Ashburton Pl., Boston. 


Miscellaneous 


CHARLOTTE BURR. Take advantage of New 
York's famously low prices and my experience in 
shopping. No charge. Orders filled Por eRy: 
References. 116 Nassau Street, New York 





WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS—$50 
each. ao demand. Devote all or spare 
time. Correspondence course not required. 
Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 418, Cinn., Ohio. 


SUZANNE MAY shops for or with patrons. 
No charge. Goods sent on approval. References. 
Trousseaux. Home decorating a specialty 
122 Manhattan Ave., N.Y. Tel. 71 5 River. 


Unusual’Gifts 





“RAINY DAY TABLE” and chair (folding). 

Newest gift for children. 10 coquperiens absorb- 

ingly A $5. Photo. Rainy Day Table 
Co., P. O. Box 347, Newark, N.J. 





Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 








Pets 


MRS. EDWIN McCALLA DAVIS—Expert in 
color combinations ¢ & onerne coral t 
Mournin ‘apers, ae, hintzes & 

606 W. fest 5 > Z 


ELECTR jC LAMP with Shelf for bedsteads. 
Heavy ae $8.5) Give diameter bed post 
when ordering. Sevastetion other novelties on 
request. Cape Cod Shop, 20 Vesey St., 





HAIR RWITH EXCESSIVE OIL can be dried out 
gid & wonderfully brightened. Englis! 

feene hampoo works marvels with dull faded 

hair. $1. Henna Specialties Co.,509 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


THOROUGHBRED TOY POMERANIANS; 

reasonable. Strong, healthy, from imported prize 

stock. Most fashionable breed. wee now. 
Miss Snodgrass, Parkersburgh, W. 


Gifts. Siero exchanged. 
TEYEE—General 


MRS. BERTHA E. L. OS 

shopping. Fifteen years in South. Knows cus- 
toms, conditions. Personal eas hy tT re 
ences. 201 E.30thSt.,N. Y. Tel. 2105 


MEN LOVE COMFORT. Luxurious Loung- 
bes, $5.75. Smoking Coats, $4.75. Em- 

broidered velvet Slippers, $2. Our Gifts ate 

unique. Booklet. Allen Co., 500 W.177 St., N.Y 





Hair & Scalp Treatments 


Photographers 





MRS. E. F. BASSETT will shop for or with 
you, Be your house, suggest . ot} gifts. 
9 years’ experience. 145 W. 105 8 . x. 
Tel. Wiverside 4 4452 


FINGERRINGS. Poscinating designe—appe TOV- 


ed by discriminating ladies. Design in- 
dividually in Platinum, Gold, & ponte Write, 
Little Brothers Community, Laurel len, Ct. 





MISS KATHERINE O’CONNOR 


Method— 
Has removed to the Professional Building, 
adison Ave. & 38th St., N.Y. Tel.M.Hill 3524. 


PORTRAITS by ART PHOTOGRAPHY at 

home and in the studio in color and mono- 

chrome. Also interiors and exteriors, country 
estates. Karl Struss, 5 W. 31st St., N. Y. 


IRMA KORY, 18 W. 45 ST., NEW YORK. 
Shops for or with you without charge. aes: 
thing sent on approval. References.. Cir 

lars. Smart gowns a specialty. Tel. Bryant 3886. 


CRYSTAL PUFF BOX for powder and puffs. 
Fine crystal glass, hand etched. Diameter 
5% in., Height 3in. Individual puffs tied in 
any color ribbon. (See next card) 








PARKER’S Method of Hair Treatment Cleanses 
Sealp of imperfections, promotes healthy hair; 
Fa poneultation. We Por 802 Cee Ithy 

37th St.. - Y. Tel. 202 Greeley. 


Rooms & Apartments 


SHOP IN NEW YORK Misabeth C. Malady 
will purchase for nally, anything in 


‘ou, perso 
be ng apparel oF. gifts. Prompt service. No 
33 Convent Ave., New York. 


NEATLY put up in floral box. Sent prepaid 
anywhere in the U. &., 00. C. 
Reizenstein Vi 711 Liberty Ave., 

tsburgh, Pa. 











Jewelry 








THE ADRIENNE, 319 W. 57th St., N. Y. Up- 

to-date pension. Large light dining room, Ta. 
on every floor, private baths, good tabie. Win- 
ter arrangements. Apply to Miss Proudfoot. 


Social Stationery 


Willow Furniture 





JOHN DALEY PAYS CASH for Platinum, 
old, Silver, Pearls, Beg en Antiques; en- 
tire contents of houses. Appointments m 

6 —__ 854 6th Ave., cor. 38th St., N. Y. 


13-15 EAST 54TH ST.,N. Y. Boarding place of 
exceptional advantages, where home comforts 
are enjoyed by its guests. The cuisine and loca- 
tion unexcelled. Moderate prices. References. 


WEDDING STATIONERY. SAMPLES 
and *‘ Wedding Su preps An inserserine £00 
authoritative booklet, sent on request. 

Crowell Co., 103 Orleans St., Springfeld, Mass, 


BRENNAN WILLOW FURNITURE—Best 
made & inexpensive. 
back guarantee a specialty. hes on re- 
quest. Walter J. Brennan Co., 7 E. 42d St.,N.Y. 





DO NOT HESITATE— 

to deal with feds Fair advertisers by 
Mail. eir appearance in this Guide 
assures their reliability, 








PENSION DE LUXE-—Beautifully furnished 
rooms, singly or in suites. Excellent cuisine. 
Interesting library for recreation. Write for par- 
ticulars. 20 W. 82d St.,N.Y. Tel. Schuy. 8657. 





NOW MORE THAN EVER 
will this list of shops be of value 
to you. We recommend them 
for your spring shoppinz. 





BE SURE ro READ 
interesting story of a Vanity 
Pair tigen appearing on the 
preceding 





























THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 
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TAILORED SUIT of white cotton cor- 
duroy velvet. The jaunty coat is bordered 
with’ a stitched fold of the same material 
and completed with a black satin collar. 
The suspender skirt, with the box plaits 
in front and a pocket at each side, is 
distinctly novel. Sizes: 34 to 40. 


price $38.00 


Blouses, bats and Parasols map be obtained from 18. ditman & Co. at moderate prices 


Cbitty-fourth Street 


For Carly Spring, the South, ov the Pacific Coast 





DRESS of cream batiste, combined with 
pink or blae linen and trimmed with in- 
sertions of Cluny. lace. The dress is 
closed at the center back A gathered 
flounce of linen finishes the lower edge 
of the underskirt, Sizes: 34 to 40, 


price $38.00 

















MISSES’ TAILORED SUIT of sand-color 
ornavy blue gabardine. The coatisplaited 
at the back and belted at the sides and 
front; the circular skirt is box-plaited at 
the center back and buttoned in front. 
Sizes: 14, 16 and 18 years, 


price $45.00 


GB. Altman & Cn. 


Fitth Avenue — Madison Avenue 
Mew Bork 
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SUIT of natural pongee, with accentua- 
tions of silk in black or colors. The belt 
is of patent leather to match the tone of 
the silk, The wide circular skirt is of 
the latest model. Sizes fof women and 
misses, 


price $68.00 


Chitty-fitth Street 
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IN VANITY FAIR 


LITTLE TRAGEDIES OF SOCIAL NEW YORK 


fied, so highly colored, so electric, or so 
baffling, as that in fashionable New York? 
Life in Mayfair, or in the Faubourg, 
even, takes on an almost monastic appear- 
ance when contrasted with it. The average 
New Yorker is asked, in the course of a 
single day, to respond to a thousand influ- 
ences, to assume a thousand colors, and to 
explore a thousand by-paths of sensation. 
He is supposed to be informed in every art, 
in every fashion, and in every amusement. 
Forty-six theatres—and he must know 
what is going forward in all of them. An 
impressionistic art exhibition, a lecture, 
a Florent Schmitt concert, a dance, a roof- 
garden-cabaret, a wedding, a charity, an 
opera, a hospital, a meeting with a board of 
jirectors at a bank—or a meeting with a 
ady, at a restaurant; these are but a few 
of a New Yorker’s daily diversions. He 
must be something of a chameleon to re- 
spond to so many influences. Like a steel 
filing he must be magnetized by every cur- 
rent, no matter how contrary or conflicting. 
And what a happy life! How much of 
laughter, and pretty women, and song! It is 
the life of an opal. Unlucky those who shut 
their eyes to its dazzling hues of flame. 
But not always is such a life alluring; not 
forever seems its rapture half divine. No, 
there are, at times, and even for the luckiest 
of its happy denizens—days of tragedy and 
despair. Mark, if you will, how often in 
the midst of New York’s comedy we are 
plunged into the blackest depths of drama! 
Let us take a single day, and steal a few 
hurried glimpses at the anguish of it. 


SALON on Fifth Avenue. A winter 

afternoon. The light, from Central 
Park, still floods the faded flowers in the Au- 
busson carpet. A fire is dying on the hearth. 
A young gentleman is pacing the confines of 
the vaulted chamber. He has been informed 
that Miss Muriel is at home. It is, for him, 
the day of days. Beyond this hour—if she 
elects to treat him cruelly—he does not hope 
to live. The essence of drama is in that spa- 
cious room. Life has prepared for the youth 
two cups—one of wine and one of poison—and 
Fate, impersonated for the moment by Miss 
Muriel, will soon and inevitably bid him drain 
the dregs of one of them. 

Fifteen agonized minutes have elapsed since, 
in a half daze, he passed those grilled iron 
doors; tremulously handed. a specimen of his 
visiting cards to the butler; told that dreary 
dignitary to convey it. to Miss Muriel; placed 
the box of white violets upon a Louis Seize 
consol; arranged and rearranged his cravat; 
brushed the dust from his boots; picked up a 
volume of Keats, only to put it down again; 
looked out of the oriel window upon the wintry 
aspect of the park; | noted the apparently fatu- 
ous and misguided personages who made up 
the endless procession which passed in com- 
placent review before him; and, in a state of 
high emotional tension, turned from the win- 
dow and began his rambling walk about the 
room. Finally, hearing one of the footmen in 
the hall, he summoned him and commanded 
him to convey to Miss Muriel, in the silent 
regions above, a second specimen of his 
visiting cards. 

Another fifteen minutes have elapsed, and 
still the youth is alternately picking up Keats, 


I there anywhere on earth a life so diversi- 


Hy 
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gazing from the window, and pacing the now 
darkening confines of the room. 

The youth is rich; well-bred; well-favored. 
He is a popular figure in many clubs, restau- 
rants, and ball-rooms; and yet we have seen 
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The bitter disgrace of Mrs. Golden—and little Gwendolyn— 


in their box at the Metropolitan Opera House 


him profoundly miserable, ready even for the 
cold embraces of Death. He hears a—— 


OR again, another picture confronts us; the 
picture which, in black and white, is re- 
vealed upon this page. Here is a tragedy 
every bit as moving as that we have witnessed 
above, save that*it is more a drama of conven- 
tional manners than of youthful emotions. 

Mrs. Oliver Golden is at the opera. She is, 
perhaps, the most fashionable lady in New 
York. Some of her tiaras have two stories— 
one of them a mezzanine. Sometimes, when 
she gazes through her /Jorgnette, ice has been 
known to form. It is in her box at the Metro- 
politan that so many social reputations are 
made—and unmade. She is, in New York’s 
fashionable hive, indubitably the Queen Bee. 
When she elects to swarm (to Monte Carlo, 
Paris, Palm Beach, Aiken, London, or New- 
port) the entire hive decides to swarm with her. 

Her entertainments are always mentioned 
on the first page—next to war news. She is 
richer than a mere mortal has any right to be. 
Travelling Princes and visiting Dukes use her 
house as a hotel. Her husband’s moor in 
Scotland, and his salmon river in Canada, are 
frequently shot on—or fished in—by ROYAL 
PERSONAGES. And yet, as we look at her 
now, she is profoundly miserable. She. has 
come, with Gwendolyn, her daughter, to hear 
the middle parts of “Butterfly” (she never 
patronizes German opera, or, for the matter of 
that amy opera, unless it chances to fall on a 
Monday). . 

Mrs. Golden has asked Mr. Dorsay, the 
most fashionable man in the metropolis, to 
join them in her /oge at the opera. Her tired 
husband—who boasts that he. knows what’s 
what—is already asleep in the little crows’ 
nest, on the upper tier, which is known as The 
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Directors’ Box. It is ten o’clock, and Mr. 
Dorsay is already half an hour late. He was 
bidden to appear at half past nine. Is it con- 
ceivable that he has forgotten? Mrs. Golden 
is beginning to feel herself socially disgraced. 
Half an hour in her box—a box baited with 
little Gwendolyn—and not a male being 
has so far set foot init. She is aware that 
hundreds of opera glasses are observing her 
humiliation and her shame, but just as—— 


Lt us now place ourselves: in one of the 

elaborate galleries of a prosperous 
Fifth Avenue picture dealer. This person- 
age, more than any other man, fixes the 
prices of modern American pictures. He 
makes—or ruins—an artist, with the mere 
nod of his head. 

There are two men in the imposing gal- 
lery. The dealer is one them. The other 
is his most lavish and frequent customer. 
“Wait,” says the dealer, “wait a little 
longer. This boy Johnson, is really worth 
waiting for. A true talent, in a new vein. 
He said he would come, and I told him you 
would buy a group of his canvasses.” 

“Well! I’ve changed my mind,” says the 
great consumer of American art. “I'll not 
buy Mr. Johnson’s things. An hour is long 
enough to wait for anybody. I wouldn’t 
wait any longer for John Sargent. Now 
show me something new by William Chase— 
a fish, if you have one.” 

“But he will come, I am——” 


"THERE is no poker club in New York 
which is half so fashionable as The Yel- 

low Daisies. It meets, on the third Monday 
in every month, in a private room at Sherry’s. 
The stakes are high, and the deuces in the 
pack always count as added jokers. Fora long 
time, and with extreme impatience, four of its 
members have been waiting for Mr. Reginald 
Byers, who has promised to make their fifth 
at the table. Two bottles of champagne have 
been consumed by them, in waiting. The 
progress of the European war has been gone 
over. Three clubs have been called up, in a 
vain search for the missing member. The fail- 
ings of Mr. Byers have been discussed by all 
of them, and with the extremest candour. To 
The Yellow Daisies life, for the nonce, is at 
best a bitter and torturing trial, a place in 
which sorrow, and anguish, and—— 


Bet you ask, why pain wus with these 

partial and pathetic glimpses? What of 
interest have we in Muriel, in Dorsay, in John- 
son, in Byers? Surely there could be little or 
nothing in common in their several suffer- 
ings, and even if there -were, wherein are we 
concerned? 

The answer is simple: In your hands at this 
very moment rests the responsibility! And 
these are but four tragedies among thousands 
—all of the same day, almost of the same hour. 
Miss Muriel in her boudoir must not be blamed 
for the lingering torture of her restless lover 
below; Mr. Dorsay was powerless to go to the 
side of Mrs. Golden; Mr. Johnson, the starv- 
ing young artist, was the prisoner of a force he 
could not well control; and Mr. Byers, in his 
chambers, was quite oblivious to the lure of 
the blue and blitheful poker chip. All four 
were held fast in the fell clutch of Circum- 
stance. For was not the day the twenty- 
fourth of the month, and had not the postman 
delivered to each of them a copy of the 
newest issue of Vanity Fair? 
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GORHAM 


STERLING SILVER DINNER WARE 


Good silverware on the table gives you solid satis- 
faction as long as you live. A Gorham dinnerware 
service can be handed on from one generation to 
another, growing more valuable every year. 


Any one of the entire thirty different Gorham de- 
signs would make a worthy family heirloom. Each 
design comprises every essential a/s/ and bow/ and 
iray and fureen and candlestick needed in the ser- 
vice of an elegant dinner. 


It is an investment that never has to be repeated, 
though you can add to your selection whenever you 
wish. 

And a thing to remember is that, if for any reason 


itis necessary fifty years from now to replace a 
piece, Gorham can furnish it. 
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Photograph by Ira L. Hill 


Miss Alexandra Carlisle UT 





ide 

HO was recently seen at the Empire Theatre in “Driven,” and is setae 
now in “Rosemary,” with Mr. John Drew. Curiously enough, ~ 

she is playing the réle originally assumed in it by Maude Adams. Miss on ea 

Carlisle made her first real American success in “The Mollusc,”’ an excel- — 

lent little comedy by Hubert Henry Davies. She will soon migrate with yen 

“Rosemary”—and Mr. Drew—to the Pacific Coast. Sandy, her well- jae | 
known Scotch-wool hound will of course accompany her. — 


peace. 
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THE REAL CAUSES OF THE WAR 





HONUUEADAA EULA EE ETAT 


A Dispassionate Review, by the greatest of Danish Critics, of the Differences of the 


Five Chief Participants in It 
By Georg Brandes 


Author of “ Shakespeare,” “ Main Currents in r9th Century Literature,” etc. 


Ep1tor’s NotE—Certain of the Ger- 
man Intellectuals recently showed 
their recognition of Georg Brandes’ 
critical importance as the leading man 
of letters in Denmark, by bringing 
pressure to bear on him to take the 
side of the Fatherland. He refused 
todoso. This article has the quality 
of strict neutrality. He is probably 
the only European writer of the first 
rank of whom it can honestly be said 
that he views fighting Europe without 
the slightest bias or prejudice. 


of the lesser ones, have let loose over 

the face of Europe their murderous 

passion and destructive rage, each of 
them proclaiming all the while, that it is 
fighting for the cause of ultimate Peace. 
The clergy of the different nations are praying 
for the blessing of the Highest on their own 
armiesand navies. Blood cries to Heaven; Hell 
spreads over the Earth, it flames in the air and 
tages in the deep!—a truly Miltonic situation! 

Italy alone, of all the expected participants, 
has left her friends in the lurch although she 
profited from the Triple Alliance for years. 
She has taken advantage of the technicality 
that Germany attacked instead of waiting 
for attack, and is following the path which 
she expects to lead to her greatest profit. 
After the manner of Machiavelli, she plays 
to win Trieste—without losing a man or wager- 
ing a penny, beyond the cost of mobilization, 
which may be written off her books as the 
expense of additional manoeuvres. 

In 1910-12 the French began to grow con- 
fident as to their army. Even then, however, 
the intellectual classes were still opposed to 
war—for humanitarian reasons, and because 
they thought no good could come of it, and 
finally because, like the rest of cultivated 
Europe, they had acquired certain bonds of 
sympathy with scientific and artistic Germany. 
Besides, they were acquainted with the civil 
administration of France, and the acquaint- 
ance did not incline them to put much trust 
in her military organization. 


Fe. of the great powers, and a number 


Bet by 1913 all this had changed. The 

idea that a war was inevitable had gained 
ground with the French Intellectuals, and had 
been firmly established with the masses, who 
are not led by reason, but by passion and 
Imagination. No one believed seriously that 
peace could long be maintained. The thought 
of war did not disturb the serenity of those 
who had been the strongest advocates of 
peace. There were no more doubters as to 





what the future would bring forth. Romain 
Rolland, .who understood Germany better 
than the rest, even longed for war and looked 
forward to it with assurance. “War,” it was 
said on all sides, “will renew France and give 
her fresh life.” 

At the same time Germany was surging 
with war enthusiasm. Public and official 
sentiment had been inflamed by no less than 
twenty-three books, all approved by the au- 
thorities—virtually bearing the Kaiser’s im- 
primatur—and all proclaiming that war was 
the holiest and highest expression of human 
endeavor, and the most fitting study for human 
intelligence and genius. 

All kinds of offensive and defensive associ- 
ations sprang up, such as the Navy League, 
and the Society of the Young Germans. In 
one year, the Defence Association reported 
255 local centres and 240,000 members. 
When Norman Angell, the peace advocate, 
lectured in Berlin last year, he was accused 
by the press of wanting to give Germany 
“mental poison,” and of being “in the pay of 
England,” because he contended that the so- 
called advantages of war were purely illusory. 

In Russia pan-slavism was rampant. The 
Slavophiles had become inspired with it. Just 
as the South Germans and the “small State” 
advocates, under the influence of Prussia, had 
developed the spirit of Germanism and this, 
again, had passed into pan-Germanism. The 
old jealousies between the unmethodical 
Russians and the methodical Germans now 
changed into something vastly more important: 
the struggle for supremacy between the Ger- 
man and the Slav. 

Austria, on the other hand, with her huge 
Slav population—which is Polish in Galicia, 
Tchek in Bohemia, and Serbian in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina—saw with bitter irritation, 
little Servia acquire renown in the Balkan 
war. She became all the more bitter with 
every fresh indication from Belgrade of an 
attitude of brotherhood toward the Serbian 
population of the recently annexed provinces. 
The assassination of the heir to the throne 
of Austria by a Serb, though not a Servian, 
finally precipitated the struggle which, even 
without it, had to follow inevitably. 


[N a word, France was opposed to Germany 

to avenge the humiliation of 1870-1, and 
to get back Alsace-Lorraine. Russia was 
opposed to Austria, through a desire to pro- 
tect Servia as the representative of the Slavs 
in the empire of Franz-Joseph; she was op- 
posed to Germany, merely because the Kaiser 
had encouraged the Austrian as a representa- 
tive of pan-Germanism. 


It was quite different with England. The 
interests of Austria and Austrians were but 
secondary considerations to her. England 
and France had grappled with each other for 
hundreds of years. The struggle went on 
through the Middle Ages, the Great Revo- 
lution, and the Napoleonic Era. They al- 
most came to blows again over the Fashoda 
complications, in 1898. Now, however, they 
have forgotten the past and are fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with real enthusiasm. 


NGLAND and Russia seemed destined 

to be rivals and foes; they had faced each 
other in the Crimea; they clashed in Asia; 
and they appeared doomed to continue ene- 
mies, because each was the antithesis of the 
other as far as race tradition, character and 
form of government, were concerned. To- 
day, the disagreements, which for generations 
affected the policy of both, have vanished. 
The reasons for their old quarrels are now 
regarded as unessential, or have been smoothed 
over as a result of reciprocal concessions. 

It was the rivalry of England and Germany, 
and that alone which made this World War 
possible. 

Until quite recently, the relations between 
England and Germany—dynastic, social, in- 
tellectual, and political—were excellent. Ger- 
mans had the deepest respect for the “ English 
spirit” as reflected in literature, philosophy, 
and science. Goethe worshiped Shakespeare; 
Haeckel doffed his hat to Darwin; Gervinus 
praised English methods and English political 
theories. On the other hand, Germany and 
the German spirit were admired in England 
by such a genius as Coleridge, and by all his 
followers. Carlyle hymned even the father of 
Frederick the Great as one who had “brought 
order out of chaos.” It was the British habit, 
for a while, even to exalt Germany at the 
expense of France—for France was England’s 
traditional enemy. 


NGLAND’S sympathies were with the 
Germans in 1870-1. Until the present 
century, the two were the best of neighbors, 
united as they. were through the marriage and 
intermarriage of their ruling houses, and 
through many racial ties. Both nations are 
of Germanic origin, the English having an 
intermixture of Celtic blood; and the Ger- 
mans, of Slavonic. In each nation the major- 
ity is Protestant, the minority, Catholic. 
They were often allies; at Waterloo they won 
together. They had never opposed each other 
on the field of battle. 
But, in the twentieth century, a tension was 
suddenly created between them which con- 












stantly grew tauter. Their relations were all 
but snapped on two occasions: after Tangiers, 
when war was prevented because France— 
then in the Triple Entente—was unprepared; 
and after Agadir, when Germany gave in at 
the last moment. 

This high tension was the result of Ger- 
many’s increasing naval strength. England 
had obtained many of the choicest parts of 
the world and had the strongest fleet in exis- 
tence to protect them. She was satisfied as 
long as there was no change in the balance 
of power. All of a sudden she awoke to the 
fact that Germany proposed to challenge her 
sea power. From that moment Germany 
became, for her, the political “climber.”” On 
the other hand, Germany regarded her rival 
as a force pushing her out of the place “in 
the sun” to which she was entitled. 


HEN the two Powers which had been 
conscious of the things which they had 
in common, became conscious of the things 
on which they disagreed. On the one side 
was England, with her popular government— 
that is, government by a majority in the House 
of Commons—and on the other hand, govern- 
ment by Prussian autocracy. On the one side, 
a government of the people, by the people; 
and on the other side, Prussian militarism. 
Germany had complained that England 
was jealous of her growing trade. But Great 
Britain let German goods come in free, while 
English products were subject to a heavy 
tax at the Kaiser’s custom houses. England 
believed in free trade, on the theory that she, 
as well as everybody else, would profit by it. 
Germany did not, having the bureaucratic idea 
in business. England had a free press and a 
government directly responsible to the peo- 
ple; Germany, since the time of Bismarck, the 
greatest of all journalists, had a press officially 
inspired and a government responsible to the 
Emperor, who, in turn, was responsible only 
to God. He himself has said it. 


NTELLECTUALLY, the German is a cos- 

mopolitan, a citizen of the world and he 
readily, as far as externals go, becomes a part 
of the foreign population in the midst of which 
he settles. He becomes an American, a 
Hungarian, or even a Russian. He belongs 
to other nations if it is to his interest to do so. 
The Englishman retains his national char- 
acteristics wherever he goes; the German, 
like the Scandinavian, loses them. 

Instead of distrusting everything foreign, 
like the Englishman, the German, whether 
at home or abroad, adapts everything to his 
own use and profit; absorbs everything like 
a sponge. He used to annex everything Eng- 
lish; Shakespeare, for example, was played 
more frequently in Berlin than in London. 
Charles Darwin was regarded as Germany’s 
own, and Bernard Shaw was—and probably 
is now—more admired in Germany than in 
England. 

From the English, the American, the French, 
or the Danish point of view, the German, 
out of Germany, is a Radical. He admires 
Nietzsche and Haeckel more than he does 
conservatives like Eucken, William James, or 
Bergson. On the other hand, the most broad- 
minded German university professors in Ger- 
many—as parts and parcels of the political 
system—are conservatives. The spiked hel- 
met is dearer to them than all the academic 
caps or hoods in the world. While, even in 
Russia, the University is always the centre of 
free thought, in Germany it is invariably the 
opposite. 


ITHIN his own borders, as well as in 
Austria, the German has been, first and 
last, a “Nationalist” and has let everybody 
know it with amazing arrogance and assurance. 


As for persons of other nationalities who find 
themselves under his territorial control, he 
was always ready to oppress them for their 
good. He walked over Danes in the annexed 
Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, Poles in Prus- 
sian and Austrian Poland, Tcheks and Serbs 
in Austria-Hungary, with a perfectly clear 
conscience. In his opinion, there was only one 
way to treat conquered peoples, that is to 
say, as conquered peoples. 


"THE expressions “ Prussian”’ and “German” 

are no longer contradictory terms. It 
would be incorrect to describe the German 
as good-natured, poetic, musical, and senti- 
mental, and the Prussian as arrogant, methodi- 
cal, narrow-minded, ambitious, and cold. 
For, ever since Prussia succeeded in sub- 
jugating the other German states, the Prus- 
sian stamp has been indelibly imprinted on 
the whole people. 

Germany considered the millions of Germans 
in the United States as lost to the mother 
country. So she began to have dreams of 
colonial expansion. Wherever she looked, 
however, England seemed to cross_ her 
path. 

Apart from Bismarck’s proposed attack on 
France in 1874—which was frustrated by 
Gortschakoff—Germany was until this year 
avowedly for peace. The explanation is 
simple: a war would have been bad for her 
expanding commerce. Besides, for the last 
twenty-five years, she dominated the en- 
tire European Continent without dispute— 
that is to say, on land. 


ig soon became plain that she wished to 
wrench from England the dominion of the 
sea. Sea power is the very basis of Great 
Britain’s existence. She is not, like the United 
States, self-sufficient and self-subsistent. She 
is as much an Asiatic, an African, an Austra- 
lian and a North-American power, as she is 
a European one. She needs her navy to safe- 
guard her sustenance, and to prevent the 
humiliation and even starvation of the central 
seat of her Empire. 

She has crushed every navy which threat- 
ened her supremacy, or which, like that of 
Denmark, could be used against her. She 
destroyed, in turn, the Spanish, the Dutch, 
the French and the Danish fleets. 

So, England’s navy has been a purely de- 
fensive weapon for she must keep the seas 
clear or starve. If she had raised a big army 
on the other hand, it would have been a sign 
that she was taking the offensive. For Ger- 
many the army was a defense; it protected 
extensive frontiers against France on the West 
and Russia on the East. But her recently 
acquired, perfectly equipped fleet, was not 
required to guard her coast line, which is 
meagre, or to guarantee her food-supply. It 
was, from the beginning, essentially an offen- 
sive weapon—against whom it was not hard 
to guess. 


ig is true that Germany seemed to wish for 

peace. Theoretically, the Kaiser stood 
for Peace; the Socialists too were for it in a 
practical way, though they are, most of them, 
rabid militants now. But powerful forces 
were at work. The directors of military indus- 
tries, of which that of the Krupps is the chief, 
attempted to stir up trouble through the 
French press last year. Thousands of officers 
talked of the coming struggle, which was 
natural seeing that to them patriotism was 
synonymous with a desire for war. Their 
vocation was to fight. They longed to show 
their mettle and win iron crosses and other 
coveted rewards which could not be gained 
at manoeuvres. 

In England, Darwinism meant the survival 
of the fittest. In Germany, it meant the sur- 
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vival of the fittest on the field of battle. Jy 
fact, the Darwinian hypothesis was taken ag 
a basis for the glorification of war as an instry. 
ment of nature, while it was impressed on the 
vulgar that the arts of peace were mean and 
negligible—as compared with those of war 
It was set forth on all sides that, without war 
and constant preparation for war, a nation 
lost its fibre and became degenerate. “War” 
it was said by the Teutonic Treitschke, 4 
not ennobled by a good cause; a good war 
ennobles amy cause.” 

Germany, first and foremost, was a mili 
state—military in history and _ traditions 
History, as taught in the schools, centred per. 
petually around Rossbach, Waterloo and Sedan, 
Prussia prided herself on being a nation of 
fighting men; as well as of fighting women, 
who were proud to be known as the mothers 
either of soldiers actually in the army or of 
prospective soldiers. 

After 1871, the rest of the German empire 
was inoculated with the same virus. Militar. 
ism grew more and more rampant. It was 
believed throughout Europe that the German 
army was the best equipped and best organized 
in the world. 


(GERMANS now say that the cause of the 

war was England’s jealousy of Germany's 
growing trade. It is true that there was 
business rivalry. There was irritation, too, 
in Great Britain because Germans used the 
English “open door” .while they barred Eng. 
lish goods by their high tariffs. But what the 
English hated most of all was the smug self- 
satisfaction of the Germans, a satisfaction 
which was felt and openly expressed by the 


Kaiser, their inspired spokesman, in his naive | 


observation: ‘‘We are the salt of the earth.” 

And finally, the hidden dissension and sub- 
conscious irritation amassed in forty-four 
years, burst forth: All the peace and arbi- 
tration propaganda were forgotten. Mr. 
Carnegie’s Peace Palace at the Hague was 
shut up. The diplomats of Europe had noth- 
ing to do. Each of the European Emperors 
and Kings who were pitting their armies 
against each other, called upon his own God 
to protect his own troops and destroy his op- 
ponents. The German God, also referred to 
as “Our old ally from Rossbach,” was ex- 
pected to protect the Kaiser as His represen- 
tative on Earth, and the Kaiser called on his 
people to fall on their knees and either pray 
for victories, or else render thanks for hay- 
ing received them. 

France, alone, having broken with the 
Church, seemed intent to win, relying mainly, 
not on God, but on the justice of her cause. 
Belgium and Germany, Germany and France, 
Russia and Germany, Austria and Servia, 
Germany and England, may contradict each 
other flatly as to what is mot justice, but each 
and every one of them is convinced that she 
is devoted to the idea of making what és 
justice, prevail. 

Justice? It is hard to see what it has to 
do with the slaughter of the flower of Europe's 
youth. 


AUSTRIA, Germany, and France are fight- 

ing for their very existence; Belgium is 
struggling for her independence; Servia, for 
her future; and England for her dominant 
position as a world power and policeman of 
the seas. 

One power, which is never mentioned, will 
certainly profit by the war—the power of 
Socialism. For the measures which the various 
European governments have been obliged 
to take to prevent the’ exploitation of the 
masses under the existing extraordinary wat 
conditions, will undoubtedly—and with what 
peril?—be continued after the fury and the 
fighting are over. 
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Photo, Alman & Co. 
Mrs. Payne Whitney who, with her 
“FIFTY-FIFTY” ART EXHI- 
BITION, introduced us to a novel 

type of charitable enter prise 























Photo, The Misses Selby 


Mrs. Condé Nast, who registered a 

N really notable success in the final 

direction, and dramatic management 
of THE FASHION FETE 































Photo, Mishkin 


Miss Barbara Ruther- 
ford, who planned, organ- 
ized, and stage directed, 
THE RUSSIAN FES- 
TIVAL, which, from an 
artistic point of view, 
was probably the most 
remarkable charity enter- 
lainment of the winter 























Photo, Campbell Studios 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., who, not 
daunted by trifling obstacles, hired the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and engaged 
the Pavlowa Company for charity 


























Photo Aimé Dupont 
Mrs. Norman Hapgood, who planned and 
managed two unique charity entertainments, 
one of them an all-star performance of 
“TILE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY” 












































Photo, by Baumann 


Photo, Campbell Studios 
Miss Barbara Thaw, the débutante Mrs. August Belmont, 


organizer and manager of “THE 
VANITY FAIR,” a combination 
ball, bazaar, and dancing carnival 


Ladies Bountiful—and Their War Charities 


"THE progress of Feminism is becoming more and more irresisti- 
ble. The war charities have recently offered added evidence of 
the almost diabolical cleverness of the ladies. In New York a group 
of ladies have managed an amazing series of charity entertainments, 
mostly for the Committee of Mercy. Their flair for such work has 
amounted to genius. The performances engineered by them were all 
carefully planned and successful! 

Merely as an example: two of the entertainments spoken of above 


DRAMA FETE included innumerable dramatic 
stars, and was, financially, the most successful 
single entertainment of the winter 


Photo, Davis & Sanford 

Mrs. James B. Eustis, who de- 

vised THE PAINTER’S FUND 

to which leading American arlists 
generously contributed 















whose ALL-STAR 


netted the tidy sum of $25,000 for the Committee of Mercy. In all 
of these enterprises the women showed an instinctive aptitude for the 
theatrical and dramatic side of their tasks. The inference was irresist- 
ible! If these recruits (two of them still under twenty) could, 
with practically no experience, direct such distinguished, original, and 
excellent dramatic enterprises, the Broadway managers, with so much 
organization and experience to aid them, were hardly doing all that 
the public might reasonably expect of them. 











ALICE BROWN 

Because, for her first play, “Children 
of Earth,” she received ten thousand 
dollars in cash, a feat unprecedented 
since the palmy days of Sardou. 
Because she is one of the solidest 
pillars now upholding the temple of 
New England literature. Because no 
one ever knew anyone more modest, 
and because her poems are every bit 
as good as her stories. 


Paoto (c)by Pirie MacDonald 











MR. AND MRS. GRANVILLE BARKER 
Because they have come to America with an interesting dramatic 
repertoire, including two—for America—-new plays by George Bernard 
Shaw. Because in “Madras House” he achieved one of the most 
interesting of recent English play Because she, as Leila M’Carthy 
was a most able and conspicuous actress in London, where she created 
an important réle in “Man and Superman.” Because they were 
both associated with the work of the Stage Society. Because he 
managed—and did it admirably—the Court Theatre in London. 
Because he has written entertainingly of the stage, and finally be- 
cause they have promised to produce “ Midsummer- t’s Dream.” 


IRVIN COBB 
Because he got his 
unique interview 
with Lord Kitchener, 
the British War Sec- 
retary, which was 
like extracting 
speech from a stone. 
Because he was the 
victim of an “ official 
denial” which con- 
vinced nobody. Be- 
cause he is an in- 
stance of a_ true 
humorist sobered by 
what he saw of the 
Great War, and be- 
cause he is a_ true 
American to his very 
finger tips. 


KUNO MEYER 
Because he became 
famous as Professor 
of Celtic at Liver- 
pool University. Be- 
cause he is the au- 
thor of “Ancient 
Irish Poetry ’— 
volumes of excellent 
translations. Be- 
cause he came here 
to lecture at Har- 
vard, but Harvard 
evidently thought 
that the Kaiser was 
adequately _repre- 
sented by Prof. 
Miinsterberg, and 
because this fine 
portrait of him is by 
Augustus John. 
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Photo by Sarony 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Because she is the authoress who put 
Pittsburgh on the literary map. Be- 
cause she is to-day the highest paid 
short story writer in the world. Be- 
cause she was once deflected from a 
career of trained nursing to that of 
authorship. Because she has Just 
sailed to the war zone where she will 
make a noble effort to combine those 
two professions. 
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10 A.M. At the office. Mr. Goodhart is mightily stirred by 
the various Belgian appeals in his morning mail and impul- 
sively signs checks to the tune of $270.00 
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5 P.M. The parade:home. Unfortunate encounter with a 
damsel engaged in collecting funds to buy abdominal bands for 
the Belgians. Gross outlay, $5.00 




















12 P.M. The opening, .for the alleged benefit of Belgian 
women and children, of a popular roof-garden cabaret. Table 
reservations $10.00 each. Total damage, $50.00. 
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2 P.M. Showing Mr. Goodhart in the act of paying for a 
charity luncheon at Sherry’s. The receipts are, of course, for 
the Belgians. Mr.G. contributes $22 for caviare, and sundries. 
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9 P.M. In an unguarded moment Mr. Goodhart has sub- 
scribed $40.00 for a box at a Belgian benefit. Our artist 
has shows him under the spell of the Russian ballet. 




















12.30 A.M. Time toturnin! Mr. G. examining the $480.00 
gem entitled, “Arrangement in Yellow and Green,” which 
he purchased—impulsively—at a society picture auction. 








It Costs Money to 


HE cruelty is not all in the war zone. The suffering of the soldiers 
_ in the Belgian trenches isn’t a circumstance to what is going on 
daily, as a result of all these benefit and charity performances, in 














Love the Belgians 


A Few Atrocities, Committed at Home, and Sketched by Rea Irvin 


New York. If you love little Belgium you have got to stand the 
gaff. Our artist has shown the average day of the average man in his 
average misery and anguish. Total damage for the day, $867.00. 








EX-KING MANOEL AND HIS WIFE AT 
FULWELL PARK, TWICKENHAM 
Since his marriage in 1913, ex-King Manoel has 
lived at Fulwell Park. Our photograph shows him 
there with his wife, Prince William of Hohenzollern 
(seated), and Prince Frederick of Hohenzollern 
(standing) 


HUBERT HENRY DAVIES 
Mr. Davies is altogether one of the luckiest of Brit- 
ish dramatists, a fact which Vanity Fair likes to 
attribute to his long residence in America, and 
to his all-around training as a San Francisco 
journalist. Although stili in his thirties, Mr. 
Davies has hardly ever registered a dramatic goose 
egg. His plays are almost inevitably successful, 
witness: “‘Cousin Kate,” “ Mrs. Gorringer’s Neck- 
lace,” which Sir Charles Wyndam played for an 
unusually long run; “The Mollusc,” in which 
Miss Carlisle was revealed to the public; “‘ A Single 
Man”; and best of all, “Outcast,” a blay which 
seems destined t) ruz out the wi.ter 











THE CHILDREN OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF ITALY 
This group consists of the Princesses Yolanda Margherita, Mafalda, and 
Giovanna, and the Crown Prince Umberto, children of Italy’s neutral king 


A Varied Bundle 


ING MANOEL, late of Portugal, is probably the most discon- 

tented celebrity in Europe. When the war broke out he offered his 
services to the Government at Lisbon, convinced that his country 
would take sides with the Allies. His offer met with a curt refusal. 
The exile then proposed to see service as an officer in a British regiment 
—any British regiment—but King George, or rather the Cabinet, de- 
cided that it would be just as well to avoid all possible complications. 
He has grown very fond of London. Ever since the time when, some- 
what against his will, he took up his abode in Great Britain, King 
Manoel has hunted, shot, and generally occupied himself as a plain 
country gentleman. Though he is persona grata with the Royal 
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Photo, Henri Manuel, Paris 
MADAME MARCEL DIEULAFOY 
Madame Diculafoy is the only living French 
woman permitied by law to wear men’s clothing. 
ao She is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. She 
amera . ° 
portrait by Hoppé as wrilten many valuable works of history 


Photo, “Topical” War Service 
ANTHONY F. WILDING AS A BRITISH SOLDIER 
Wilding, the tennis champion is now in a British naval aviation corps. He 
is shown at the wheel about to go into action somewhere in the north of France 


of European Snapshots 


Family, he is debarred by strict etiquette, from taking part in many 
official court functions. It would not do for him to run into the 
Minister from Portugal. Other Ambassadors and Envoys would also 
have to be cool to him. The most formal things in which he 
participates are the ceremonies of the Order of the Garter, of which 
he was made a Knight while he was still in peaceful and care-free 
occupation of the throne of Portugal. 

He married Augustine Victoria, Princess of Hohenzollern—not the 
Kaiser’s branch of the family. The other members of the portrait 
group above are (seated) the “Queen’s” father—Prince William— 
and her brother, Prince Frederick, both of them Hohenzollerns. 
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LONDON’S STRICKEN STAGE 


And Some of the More Recent Productions on It 
By Campbell Lee, with Drawings by Fish 





EVERAL kilo- 
S metres up in 

the air, and 

as thin as a 
French flag - staff, 
Morton, idol of the 
Paris cafés chan- 
tants, has entrenched 
himself securely as 
one of the bright 
spots in London’s 
murky theatrical 
firmament. 

Wearing the com- 
bined expressions of 
an embalmer and 
the grave-digger in 
Hamlet, his effects 
are nevertheless 
inordinately _hilari- 
ous. Dressed as an 
English messenger 
boy, he has only to 
come on, thrusting 
his vast hands into 
white cotton gloves, 
for the audience to 
succumb to helpless mirth. His recitation, in 
the manner of an overgrown schoolboy, of the 
pathetic poem, “Oh, Guillaume, qu’as tu 
fait?” has developed into a record breaking 
run. During this whole time of stress, in fact, 
no Belgian Relief Fund, St. John Ambulance 
or Red Cross coin coaxing performance has 
been complete sans Morton. 

The present revulsion against “ Kultur” in 
London has been bringing into vogue a new 
kind of simple life. It is lived under the 
Southern Cross in chocolate paint and beads, 
and was introduced by Oscar Asche, with 
“Mameena,” his dramatization of Sir Rider 
Haggard’s “Child of Storm.” The play is 
one of those problem affairs, and although 
no one has yet been found who can follow 
its problem or its plot, it is safe so to 
classify it. Mameena, the heroine—played 
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Morton—The funniest 
Frenchman in London 





An impression of some of the characters in ““Mameena,” including The Chaperon, Princess N 
Prince Umbuyazi and Zikali (on the right), an official known as the “ Smeller Out 


by Lily Brayton (Mrs. Asche) is involved in 
a number of matrimonial difficulties, with 
gentlemen whose names offer so many interest- 
ing possibilities that in the excitement of 
figuring out how to pronounce them you be- 
come quite irretrievably indifferent tothe story. 

You leave the the- 
atre vaguely conscious 
that Prince Umbuyazi, 
Mameena’s third 


spouse, and Saduka, 
her second, and Cetsh- 
wayo and King 


Mpande and the lady 
herself have been 
mixed up in some sort 
of scandal; and that 
the scenery was very 
charming and the cos- 
tumes negligible. Also 
you remember that Al- 
lan Quartermain is as- 
sociated with it. But 
as to any conception of 
consecutive thought or 
action in the piece your 
mind is more or less 
a blank. 


N=? to the war, 
the Granville 
Barker production of 
“The. Dynasts,” by 
Thomas Hardy, was the 
most awakening dramatic event of the year. 

The author of “‘Life’s Little Ironies” sought 
to regulate one of them when he conceived the 
project of “The Dynasts” more than a dozen 
years ago. Since it was the English who finally 
finished Napoleon, it seemed to Mr. Hardy 
that “the slight regard paid to English influ- 
ence and action by Continental writers” 
required regulating. 

In presenting the theme in its true propor- 
tion the author-poet produced a vast epic- 
drama which he intended simply to be read 





andi, Unkomazi, 
” 


and not to be acted. But he had reckoned 
without Mr. Granville Barker. Mr. Barker 
flaired ““‘The Dynasts” and disappeared from 
the world with it, briefly. Result: a busy pub- 
lic crowding the Kingsway Theatre and drink- 
ing in history and rhetorical blank verse as 


a 


Simple Houris of Umbezi’s Kraal in Mameena’s Wedding Dance 


if it were three-shilling tea at a benefit. 
_ In the Hardy drama every event and almost 
every character is a part of school history, so 
that the action which cannot be put upon the 
stage is completed by the audience and the 
scene on the stage is supplemented by scenes 
of the imagination. 

Out of the hundred and thirty scenes in the 
book a limited but judicious selection is pre- 
sented. The stage setting, for the most part, is 
a plain gray background. Against this the 
brilliant uniforms of the period stand out 
warmly — as they must have: done 
to the enemy. But the audience 
is so absorbed by the rush of events, 
by the series of glimpses of memorable 
moments which the play affords; the 
audience is so held by the action that 
if the stage had been bare they would 
have found it gorgeous. 

The drama is in three parts—Traf- 
algar, The Peninsular, Waterloo. 
The Reader (Mr. Henry Ainley) sits 
in front of the stage and directs the 
imagination of the audience by de- 
scribing what it does not see and keep- 
ing it up with the rush of events. 
The chorus is represented by two 
gray-garbed young women framed by 
gray Greek niches at either side of the 
stage; they act as the mouthpiece of 
the various Spirits of the play. The 
classic idea of the Reader offers a 
happy change from the painted scene. 

Mr. Hardy is not the master of 
beautiful phrase that Meredith is, 
but “The Dynasts” is written quite 
beautifully enough. Nota single figure 
is weakened by an effort to glorify 
the literary skill of Thomas Hardy. 

Mr. Granville Barker’s abridgment 
of this Decade of Deeds into a three- 
hour play for a small theatre is, of 
itself, a striking thing to have done. 
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2. OTIS SKINNER 
seen in an interesting if far- 
fetched rélein“ The Silent Voice” 


I. IRENE FENWICK and 
ERNEST GLENDINNING 


in an un-Sheldonic play, “The 
Song of Songs” 
3. CHRYSTAL HERNE and 
PAULINE CURLEY 
in the much discussed Mormon 
play “ Polygamy’’ 























: ; y MARJORIE RAMBEAU JANET DUNBAR and BEVERLY SITGREAVES 

whose acting as Mary Brenning, the almost betrayed typist in in “Poor Litile Thing,” the somewh 4 i j 

he s Mar’ ing, t i, yed ty pis 5 f , ‘ what talky, but pleasantly amusing play with 

Willard Mack’s “So M uch For So Much,” was a great help which the Bandbox Theatre made its début. Miss Dunbar gave one of Me best yt 
to that rather flimsy white slave product formances of her career and Miss Sitgreaves was admirable, as usual 
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ROZSIKA DOLLY AND MARTIN BROWN 
are to George M. Cohan’s long heralded review, “ Hello 
Broadway,’ what certain other dancing stars are to certain 
other reviews, and they lose nothing in the comparison 


MRS. VERNON CASTLE 

from this picture it may be seen that Mrs. Castle would 
be an invaluable adjunct to “Watch Your Step” by virtue 
of her pictorial qualities alone, even if she could not dance 










Pnoto by Ira L. Hill 
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ERNEST TORRENCE 


hears some plain truths in his fun- 
niest scene in “The Only Girl” 


HARRY KELLY 
and his famous fish hound in one 
of “Watch Your Step’s” best scenes 


SALLIE FISHER 
also of “Watch Your Step” is 
always welcomed for her charm of 
personality and her singing 






































A Few New Views From New Reviews 


















































































































































































































































A Note of Art in the Hobby of Alfred Frueh 


LFRED J. FRUEH is regarded by artists as 

one of the best of our New York caricaturists 
and cartoonists. But his pet hobby is the manipu- 
lation of paper. Puta pair of scissors in his hand and 
then present him with a sheet of paper and he will 
enjoy himself for hours—producing such humorous 
results as may be seen on this page. He. doubles 
up his paper, cuts, makes some deft twists, and there 
you are. The result is not a mere photographic 
elephant or poodle, or cat, or domestic scene, but a 
true work of art. The interest of these studies lies 






































in their wonderful lines and shadows. How he gets 
them, with their perfection of drawing, ishis ownsecret. 
Perhaps he could not tell, even if he would. In 
each case the figure may be straightened out into one 
flat piece of paper. Only the two cranes had to be 
a little reinforced with gum owing to the length and 
delicacy of their legs. The dachshund and the poodle, 
however, are absolutely “on their own.” Vanity Fair 
is glad to be able to show, for the first time anywhere, 
reproductions of this uncommon phase of the work of 
this humorous and fantastic artist. 
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MR. ERNEST BURROUGHS FABRE-TOMPKINS 


An Altogether Imaginary Nature Interview 


bore me at three o’clock of a frosty morning 
to the shrine of the great naturalist. 

“T can only talk at four A. M.,” he had 
written, ‘that is my play-time.” At three- 
thirty I stepped on the station platform of the 
hamlet which shelters the great heart that 
beats so warmly for all our fauna and flora. 
If my lower nature let my mind wander back 
to the blanketed depths of my bed, and if the 
thought of that arch-destroyer of our hardier, 
sterner instincts, a steaming cup of coffee, 
gripped my very vitals, I put it from me 
firmly, as a faithful nature neophyte should. 
“Allons,” said I, in French, thinking of M. 
Fabre, the ants’ best friend and the spiders’ 
trusted comrade. “Soyez bon pour les an- 
jmaux.”” : 

By the light of my pocket electric lamp I 
stumbled up the steep path to the great man’s 
bungalow, and there, glimmering at the gate 
in the early dawn, was the white beard of the 
Little Father of the Wilderness. 

“Good morning, maitre,” I breathed re- 
spectfully. 

He eyed me, a little reproachfully, I thought. 

“Vou are late,” he said, “the charm of the 
early morning has entirely vanished.” I 
stammered a few words of regret. ‘‘Come,” 


[' was a grubby accommodation train that 


he said, “my little friends are waiting for me,” 
and we plunged headlong into the darkness of 
the woods. 

“Look out,” his voice rang warily. It 


By Dorothy Donnelly 


was too late—I was ankle deep in water. I 
mentioned it with emphasis. 

“Too bad,” he said with real concern. ‘‘ You 
stepped into the home of some dear friends of 
mine, the Tadpole family. Michael, the eldest 
boy, is a splendid fellow. He’s studying voice 
culture. He promises to be a fine bull-frog 
singer.” 

Deeply impressed by the wonderful tender- 
ness of Mr. Fabre-Tompkins toward his tiny 
brothers and sisters I followed him with rever- 
ence in my heart—and water in my shoes. 

We walked on in silence. The sympathy of 
the Great Naturalist with all out doors must 


‘have communicated itself to me for I presently 


heard a rustling of dry leaves. I turned and 
saw—his eyes fixed on the master—a small 
gray squirrel, wearing a brown derby hat. 

“Good morning! Do you remember me, Mr. 
Fabre-Tompkins?”’ asked the squirrel, a little 
tentatively, I thought. 

The naturalist had to admit that he did. 

“Did you read the Evening Post last even- 
ing, Mr. Fabre-Tompkins?”’ asked the squirrel 
clearing his throat rather nervously. ‘There 
was an extremely unfavorable review of your 
new book in it.” 

“T don’t like those fellows,’”’ the master said 
tomeinan undertone. “Very low type. Look 
at their relatives in town. Regular park 
loungers, I call them. Always messing about 
with human beings. No pride, no dignity. 
Why! They’d take nuts from anybody.” 


It was now bright daylight and a strange 
sensation at the pit of my stomach seemed to 
blur the sharpness of my appreciation of 
nature’s marvels. Not so with the master. 
A fallen log lay across our path. He leaned 
over it with a look of ecstasy in his eyes. 
“See,” he cried, “this is Hickory Heights, the 
new ant settlement. They’ve just had a tre- 
mendous real-estate boom. All the young 
couples are settling here. Theirs is a marvelous 
civilization,” he mused. “Did you know that 
the ants had dum-dum bullets and sewing 
machines before the Christian era? And as for 
woman. suffrage—they tried and rejected it 
about 4000 B.C.” 

Unfortunately hunger had made me speech- 
less, I could not react to his enthusiasm as I 
wished and I was soon glad to see the master’s 
white cottage but a step or two in front of us. 
“Come in,” he said, ‘and share my meal.” 

I obeyed him gratefully. 

«Just a cup of coffee,” I volunteered. ‘“I 
never eat much for breakfast.” 

“‘Coffee!’’ said he, in astonishment. ‘Not 
in this house. Do you understand the beautiful 
home life of the coffee beans? Their tenderness 
for their young seeds? Their self abnegation? 
Their tribal loyalty? Would you destroy all 
that?” 

Something told me that I had had enough! 
I ran from the cottage and climbed on the 
train that was to take me back to my bed and, 
shall I admit it? to my coffee machine. 





A Flattering Tribute to Vanity Fair 


What emotions are stirred in the hearts of our readers by the inside 
pages of Vanity Fair is a problem which we are afraid to contemplate, 
but when our covers are not alone loved—-but lived, we are emboldened 
tomake the fact known. Here, then, are two very striking counterfeit 


presentments. 


One is a reproduction of our November cover, by 
Mr. Frank X. Leyendecker; the other is a photograph of Mr. George 
Widener and Mrs. Howard Henry, who in Philadelphia, recently 
successfully impersonated the design at a notable, charity costume ball. 
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VANITY FAIR 


GOSPELS OF HOPE FOR WOMEN 


A Few New Creeds, All of Them Modish—but Expensive 


HEN Ruth, in drawing forth the 

W customary Belgian sock from her 

bag, inadvertently drew forth also 

the purple-printed card on which 

St. Anselm’s instructed the faithful as to the 

hours for Divine services, a cry went up from 

her fellow knitters of wristlets, mufflers and 
abdominal bands. 

“Ruth!” they exclaimed in melodious 
chorus, pausing for a moment in their orgy 
of knitting, “you don’t mean to say that you’ve 
been to Church?” 

Caught, purple-handed in piety, Ruth 
sought to brazen the matter out. Yes, she 
had been to Church; had anyone. anything 
to allege against the act? 

They had a great deal to allege against it; 
it denoted hypocrisy if she were a doubting 
spirit and lack of serious thought if she pro- 
claimed herself a believing one. Much as 
they would like to rest in the lovely promises 
of Christianity, much as they would have en- 
joyed denying the responsibility of their own 
reason and reclining upon external authority, 
they couldn’t, they simply couldn’t! Their 
minds forbade so supine a course; the creeds 
put too great a strain upon their credulity; 
science had shattered too many fables; in- 
tellectual honesty and the Higher Criticism 
had made them all regretfully put away an- 
cient hopes and dreams; the Spirit of Freedom, 
making a new Heaven of a new earth, had 
unbandaged their eyes from the wrappings 
oferror. It was quaint of Ruth to practise the 
old formulas, but really, she mustn’t! The 
War might have resurrected knitting needles 
and wool, but it had not blown the dust from 
the black-bound Bibles on the bedroom ta- 
bles or given a new and alluring cachet to 
ancient formulas. 

And then, for a few minutes, they knitted 
one and purled two in breathless silence while 
Ruth, who was no controversialist, evaded 
reply by earnest attention to the turning of 
a heel. 

“You’ve got an awful cough, haven’t you?” 
she tactfully changed the subject and addressed 
- Dorothy, the only member of the group whom 
physical disability had prevented from _ha- 
ranguing her. Dorothy wheezed a_ brief 
affirmative. 

“I’ve been telling Dorothy,” said Meg, 
“one —two—one—two—I’ve dropped a 
stitch; what does one do when one has dropped 
a stitch? But the soldiers oughtn’t to be 
critical. I’ve been telling Dorothy that she 
ought to go to my woman. I haven’t had 
a cold this winter. As soon as I feel one com- 
ing on, I go to her—” 

“What is it? Osteopathy?” asked Ruth. 

“Osteopathy!” Meg’s tones were scornful. 
“No, my dear. It’s Universal Harmonic 
Vibrations. Really, girls, it’s the most won- 
derful thing. She—” 

“Are they electric?” barked Dorothy. 


“TO, no, no!” Meg hastened to repudiate 

the crude, materialistic conception. 
“They are—er—spiritual. If one is attuned 
to the great beat of the Universe, don’t you 
know, there’s no friction. It’s friction—rub- 
bing against the Universe—swimming against 
the Cosmic Tide—that causes every human ill. 
You go and sit with my woman and she brings 
you into the rhythmic swing, and everything 
is all right with you. It’s the greatest thing 


that I ever discovered—a New Gospel Of 
Hope—”’ 


By Anne O’Hagan 


“How much per Harmonic Vibration?” 
asked Ruth, whose cheek was indented by a 
dimple but whose eyes were discreetly hidden 
in her close observation of her knitting. 

“Ten dollars an hour,’ answered Meg. 
“This sock doesn’t look right—the ankle looks 
awfully small for the foot—” 

“Send the Rhythmic Lady Vibrator over to 
the trenches for a few hours,” suggested Ruth, 
“and let her bring the Allied ankles in closer 
and more spiritual harmony with the Teutonic 
heels and toes, and—” 

“Of course,” interrupted another knitter 
coldly, ‘‘Meg’s woman, whoever she is, is a 
mere plagiarist, and her new gospel of hope is 
a rank steal. My Swami Bunkohkahnanda 
taught us all that is essential in Meg’s doctrine 
three winters ago. And he only charged us 
five dollars a sitting.” 

“The cost of high thinking goes up every 
season,”’ murmured Ruth. 

“Tt’s the Doctrine of Withdrawal,” went 
on the disciple of the Swami, frowning but 
otherwise ignoring frivolous interruption. 
“The Hindus, of course, practise it in its per- 
fection—the high caste Hindus, I mean. They 
alone are capable of really imparting it. 
Withdrawal—it’s the most wonderful thing!” 

“How do you do it?” sneezed Dorothy. 

“Oh, it’s wonderful—-so restful, so inspiriting, 
so—so—uplifting. His rooms helped. Hung 
with black they were—the absence of all color, 
you know, of every distraction to the eye and 
thence to the mind. . And he wore white—the 
absorption of all color, you know, the com- 
pleteness of the—the ... you understand. 
And we went and sat in the stillness, and took 
full, deep, rhythmic breaths; and closed our eyes 
—and—and—Withdrew. It was like a clear 
spiritual pool; you came out of the Withdrawal 
with all your imperfections, your impurities, 
bodily and mental, as utterly removed as the 
dust of railroad travel is removed by a bath.” 


“OF course, you see plainly that the only 
thing in your Swami’s programme that 
amounted to anything,” firmly declared an 
efficient looking woman with rosy cheeks and 
a starched linen collar, ‘‘was deep breathing. 
Deep breathing is my medicine and my re- 
ligion. You can do anything if you breathe 
deeply enough—you can overcome anything. 
Expand your lungs and your whole body ex- 
pands; fill them with pure, fresh air and your 
whole mind is full of purity and freshness. 
Does anybody here read Dickens? Of course 
not! Only H.G. Wells! Then my illustration 
won’t help much; but Dickens was a writer 
of the Victorian epoch and he created a char- 
acter, Tattycoram, who used to count forty 
or sixty or something when she felt an attack of 
rage approaching. It was really deep breath- 
ing, you see, that she was practising, crudely, 
of course, but essentially. You can’t’ count 
sixty without deep breathing. If you breathe 
deeply you can’t indulge in tempers; tempers 
react physically on the blood, causing illnesses. 
The true gospel of hope for women is the gospel 
of deep breathing.” 

“But I’m all choked up,” Dorothy protested 
asthmatically. “I can’t breathe deep—I can 
scarcely breathe at all.” 

“That’s just it,” cried Maud warmly. 
“These merely physical doctrines always fail 
one at the time they’re most needed. Now 
if you would only go to my woman—” 

“What kind of a woman have you?” in- 
quired Ruth, with lively interest. 


“She’s a poet,” stated Maud impressively, 
“Oh! Ella Wheel—? Carolyn We—?” 


“JO, she doesn’t publish,” said Maud 
with a note of contempt in her Voice. 
“At first she couldn’t—her poetry is wop. 
derful, simply wonderful; so, of course she 
couldn’t find anyone to publish it. And now 
she doesn’t want to. She has established her 
own little circle—a constantly widening one, 
and she says she would rather be known to a 
sympathetic few than to be forced to struggle 
for a place among the ribald many. She wil] 
give a reading to you alone or toa group. Her 
charges are very reasonable when one considers 
what she gives. She’s perfectly beautiful to 
look at,—golden haired and tall and willow- 
like. She always wears pale heliotrope and 
gold—they are her Astral colors, she says. The 
tones of her aura. Each one of us has a color, 
though we do not know it always. If we 
discovered our color and kept to it—dressed in 
harmony with our astral complexion we should 
always be well, always happy. She expresses 
it all beautifully in her poems. They are 
dictated to her, you know—she hears mystic 
voices and writes down what they say. Some- 
times, even, she ‘cannot quite tell what they 
mean, but she says that if she broods long 
enough upon them, the meaning grows lumin- 
ous. She would regard it as impious to try 
to change a line, a syllable. No, of course 
they don’t rhyme—that’s an attribute of 
only so-called human poetry; and at first, 
to ears accustomed to our crude, obvious, 
poetic rhythm, they do not seem to scan. But 
by and by as you hear them, you get the lovely, 
musical beat—not exactly a beat, you know; 
that’s too—too apparent. But it’s perfectly 
wonderful, the effect her reading has upon you. 
Of course, the burden of her message is love— 
love for everyone, for everything. What you | 
love cannot harm you. If you love cold 
weather, it cannot harm you. If you love 
the automobile dashing round the corner too 
close to the curb—it simply cannot harm you. 
It will be stayed before it reaches you. Only | 
hate hurts. Only the things that one hates 
harm one. Love—love—not the old, narrow, 
limited, love, but a wide, all-enveloping, all- | 
pervasive love—that is the real gospel ot hope | 
for women. And oh, how beautifully my poet 
teaches it!” 
Ruth rolled her knitting tight and speared 
it mercilessly to her ball of wool with her | 
steel needles. 


“(*OME, Dorothy,” she said briskly. “T'll 
take you up to my throat man—he’s as 
cheap as the Swami; he’s only five dollars a 
treatment. And you are to love his Bronchial | 
Oxygenator so wonderfully, so tenderly, s0 | 
all-pervasively, that it will certainly do you | 
no end of good.” 
She picked up the purple-printed church 
horarium of St. Anselm’s, and, rather ostenta- 
tiously, examined it before folding it and put- 
ting it in her bag: “It’s been a wonderful | 
morning,” she told the knitters. “I do feel 
awfully old-fashioned, hearing so much of 
light and of reason. But I’ve a notion that 
the quaint, old-fashioned creed suits my 
astral complexion best. There’s something — 
so soothing about it. And then my mother 
used to rely on it, and my father, and all 
that. And it’s so much cheaper! Just 
think of it! The sittings at St. Anselm’s 
are free.” 
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HE success of Geraldine Farrar in the title réle of ‘‘Carmen”’ has been 
undeniable. She has added, if such a thing were possible, to the 
affectionate admiration in which she is already held by American 
opera-goers. Her Carmen has a strong and clearly marked personality 
and an altogether bewitching charm. Furthermore, it has fine musical 
cloquence, and is well sung, a statement which cannot with truth be made 
of the majority of Carmens recalled by the American public. Prosper 
Meriméc, when he wrote the novel on which Bizet’s opera was sub- 
sequently based, had in mind a more introspective heroine than Miss Far- 


rar has chosen to portray, but for this she is hardly to be blamed, as Meilhac 
and Halévy—who wrote the words of Bizet’s opera—deliberately wove into 
the drama a heroine less intellectual and more capricious, more passionate, 
more self-indulgent than that drawn by Merimée in his original romance. 

Since March 3, 1875, when ‘“‘Carmen”’ was first produced, at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris, with the great Galli-Marié in the title réle, a long line of 
Carmens—all of them realizing that the true character of the heroine had 
only been sketchily indicated in the book of the opera-—have played the 
part, each of them with a new and personal reading of it in mind. 
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Certainly the interpretation which—before Miss Farrar’s—made the 


profoundest impression on the minds of New Yorkers was that of the gifted, 
if capricious, Emma Calvé. As her repetitions of the opera grew in number, 
the part, as she played it, became less and less a fixed or static creation of 
art, and more and more an extemporaneous appeal to the gallery. She 
seemed to be led more by the mood of the night than by a carefully realized 
ideal of the character which she was attempting to portray. 

Those who regard Miss Farrar’s Carmen with unprejudiced minds must 
accept it as scale, in a rare degree, the essential physical lure of the 


Spanish gypsy—a lure compelling enough to lead men to wreck their lives 
in the blind pursuit of it—and the cold and sinister selfishness which al} 
the interpreters of the réle have felt to be a necessary part of it. Health. 
great personal beauty, dramatic fervour, youth, an extremely suitable 
voice, and a rare directness of method, are among the important equip- 
ments of Miss Farrar in her successful characterization of Carmen. That 
such an essentially Latin réle should have been so well portrayed by an 
American is a matter for deep gratification. it has proved to be the popular 
sensation of the season—and an important addition to her repertoire. 
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THESE PORTRAITS OF MISS 
FARRAR, AS “CARMEN,” ARE 
COPYRIGHT BY VANITY FAIR. 
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THE GERMAN MACHIAVELLI 


The Man Who Substituted Force for International Law 
By Frederick James Gregg 


RE has been of late a very noticeable 
tendency, on the part of German pro- 
fessors, domiciled in the United States, 
to minimize the importance of Heinrich 

yon Treitschke,—who has been called “The 
German Machiavelli’’—as a moving spirit in 
the Germany of Wilhelm II. Thus Dr. 
Morris Jastrow, of the Semitic Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, flatly contra- 
dicts Dr. George Haven Putnam of this city, 
who, in his able preface to the recently pub- 
lished Essays of Treitschke, described that 
author’s works as the Bible of Prussian Mili- 
tarism. The fact remains that Bismarck— 
the Bismarck of the manipulated Ems des- 
tch and the exploiter of the German press— 
was the first person of prime importance to 
the usefulness of Treitschke. It 
would be safer to be wrong with Bismarck 
than right with Dr. Jastrow. 

Dr. Jastrow must be excused on the ground 
that, like Dr. Kuno Meyer, late of Liverpool 
University, and all the rest of the Kaiser’s 
scholars now in this country, he has to do as 
he is bid. It is hard to find a parallel for 
Treitschke. He had a bad style. He was 
often vulgar. He was more a politician than 
a philosopher. You seldom light on a phrase 
in his writings that sticks in your mind, and 
he was always posing as a sort of superior 
person tramping over the weak and defenceless. 

Of course he was not a “historian.” But 
neither was Swift, when he wrote “The 
Conduct of the Allies” in the last years of 
Queen Anne—a pamphlet which made that 
“mad Irish parson” the most influential per- 
son in the Kingdom, or Burke when he wrote 
the speech on “Conciliation with America.” 
Swift and Burke were geniuses of the first 
rank. But they were on the wrong side as 
far as popularity went. Swift’s Tory friends 
lost all influence when the Queen died. Burke 
backed up the Americans who won, and many 
Englishmen could not forgive him for being 
right. Treitschke, a south German, was all 
for North Germany; a Saxon by birth he was 
for the predominance of Prussia; the citizen 
of a small state he was for abolishing the small 
states. At any rate he knew on which side 
his bread was buttered. He put all his money 
on the Hohenzollerns, and to change the meta- 
phor, he died in this odor of sanctity as the 
John the Baptist of a new dispensation in 
which Prussia was to rule, direct and reform 
the world. Alas, the year 1914 changed all 
that. 


r: is all very fine for Dr. Jastrow to belittle 
Treitschke as an influence. Over against 
his opinion it is only necessary to put the 
tribute of Lord Acton, the most learned expert 
of his time, who said of Trietschke: “He writes 
with the force and fire of Mommsen, and he 
accounts for the motives that stir a nation as 
well as for the councils that govern it.” 
Treitschke did not deliver “lectures” at 
Freiburg, Heidelberg or Berlin. He made 
political speeches. He preached editorials. 
While other professors talked to empty benches 
his hall was always packed to the doors. The 
“standing-room-only” sign was always out. 
Instead of taking notes, his students cheered. 
He was always the patriot talking to other 
Patriots. Stone deaf and so deprived of the 
inestimable privilege of army service, he dis- 
coursed to the young men like a Peter the 
Hermit, urging the choicest youth of Germany 
to a new crusade, against the “degenerate 





French, the barbarous Russians and the treach- 
erous English.” 


Bu: like all popular orators, Treitschke - 
was, 


at times, as innocent as a child. 
As a work of .art Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress” is worth a hundred times over all that 
he ever wrote. He made speeches in the 
Reichstag and, as he could not hear the replies 
of his opponents, was at a great advantage. 
It was unnecessary for him to answer those 
on the other side. _ If they did not agree with 
him, as the glorifier of brute force, so much the 
worse for them. He was right and they were 
the other thing. “The Hohenzollerns, right 
or wrong, but still the Hohenzollerns!”” That 
was his motto. It was natural that he should 
send the Junkers of East Prussia home to 
their manor houses inflamed with longing for 
“the day” when they should destroy, first 
France, then Russia, and finally England. 

His great contribution to modern Prussia 
thought was his destructive criticism of 
International Law. To him the Law of 
Nations was something to be discussed in the 
piping times of peace and ignored in the sacred, 
holy times of war. America, France, England, 
Holland, Belgium and Italy might strive to 
make war as decent as possible; to eliminate 
some of the incidental horrors. Oh, no, said 
Treitschke, if you are going to fight, fight to 
win. The field of battle is no prize ring with 
its gentlemanly rules. If necessary kick the 
other fellow when he is down. 

In attacking International Law, Treitschke 
struck at the most civilizing force in modern 
times. The horrors of the sacking of the City 
of Magdeburg, in 1631, disgusted Europe. A 
band of scholars, great jurists, beginning with 
Grotius, and including Zouche, Leibnitz, 
Pothier and Vattel, impressed on the civilized 
world the necessity of acknowledging rules 
that were based on sound morals; that were 
above domestic law. 

But, it may be asked, how did people get 
on when there was no Law of Nations? The 
answer is easy. Many of the fighting men in 
the middle ages were Knights. Now a Knight 
was always a gentleman. He was always in- 
fluenced by the consideration that certain 
things “were not done.” It was not owing 
to the absence of heavy artillery that cathe- 
drals escaped destruction in those days, but 
simply because it was supposed to be right 
and decent to spare the houses of God, the 
seats of learning, and the other establishments 
of religion which happened to be in the path 
of contending armies; to be kind to women, 
children, old men and non-combatants. 


ERE is the essence of Treitschkeism: He 
says in his essay on “International Law.” 
“Tn countries like Belgium and Holland, which 
have—most unfortunately for the proper 
growth of International Law—long been the 
chief centres of its study, there has sprung up 
a sentimental conception of it, begotten no 
doubt by unceasing fear of attack from outside. 
These countries have fallen into the custom of 
addressing to the conqueror demands in the 
name of humanity which contradict the power 
of the State and are unnatural and unreason- 
able. Nowadays, few people reflect how 
ridiculous it is that Belgium should pose as 
the home of International Law. Just as it is 
true that that law rests on a basis of practical 
fact, so it is true that a State which is in an 
abnormal position will inevitably form an 





abnormal and perverted conception of it. 
Belgium is neutral. And yet men think that 
it can give birth to a healthy system of Inter- 
national Law. I will ask you to remember this 
when you are confronted with the voluminous 
literature which Belgian scholars have pro- 
duced on this subject.” 

The King of the Belgians would smile sadly 
as he came on this testimonial to his country’s 
“neutrality.” 


REITSCHKE held that “if a State is not 
in a condition to maintain its neutrality, 
all talk about the same neutrality is claptrap.” 
But how about. treaties? He was ready for 
that. ‘All treaties,” said he, “are concluded 
with a mental reservation rebus sic stantibus.” 
In a word guarantee the perpetual neutrality 
of Belgium when you have no immediate 
designs on it: violate that neutrality when 
circumstances have changed, and it becomes 
desirable to march your army across the border 
as the shortest cut to your true objective. 

“No system of International Law can, 
merely because it has a scientific basis, re- 
strain a sovereign State.” Therefore if the 
whole civilized world, barring one nation, 
has agreed on certain rules; or even if that 
one nation has agreed with the rest—that 
solitary Power should follow its own inclina- 
tions when the pinch comes. This is, of 
course, to upset the whole theory of Jus 
Gentium as it was understood from Grotius 
to Sir Henry Maine, and from Sir Henry 
Maine to Elihu Root. 

“We must recognize clearly that we must 
not overweigh our human nature with demands 
which our weakness cannot meet.”” So preached 
the Gamaliel of Gen. von Bernhardi and Bern- 
hardi’s Kaiser. But the very object of Inter- 
national Law was to check human weakness 
when it took the shape of a desire for cruelty, 
rapine and pillage. The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating of it- The German professors in 
the United States may protest until they are 
black in the face. All that is necessary to do 
is to turn to the history of the Great War and 
then to the pages of Treitschke. Louvain and 
Scarborough are but Tveiischkeismus put in 
operation. To match the bombardment of 
Rheims Cathedral it is necessary to go back 
to the sacking of Magdeburg. As the latter 
shamed Europe into regulating war, so the 
destruction of the finest example of French 
architecture extant marked the throwing off 
of all restraint and a return to-barbarism. 


A FRENCH church is not so important 

as the lives of our men,” says a German 
General. He will pardon us if we have our 
doubts—the Cathedral is a symbol of civiliza- 
tion itself. 

International Law may be, as it was cynic- 
ally defined by a brilliant New York lawyer, 
“something that is plausibly asserted and 
forcibly maintained.” But that it is dangerous 
to play fast and loose with it is shown by the 
protests of the official, and the non-official, 
defenders of Germany. A nation that apolo- 
gizes is half beaten. Even those who were 
convinced that the Kaiser was forced into 
war must be ‘shaken in their faith as they 
watch the growing mass of documents and 
depositions, most of which, if they prove any- 
thing at all, prove a little too much. 

One’ thing is certain, the civilized world 
will see to it that International Law is restored 
to full operation, when the fighting is over. 




















Photo, Mishkin 
WILMA WYNNE 
of the Louis XIV room 
at the Hotel Astor 


MARION MORGAN 
who dances with Mr. 
Sloane at Reisenweber’s 

















GRACE FIELD 
president of the Dance 
Club at the Hote! Claridge 
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VIOLET MONTAGUE 

an English girl making 

her American début at 
Healy’s 


IDA ADAMS 
leads the dancing at tke 
Beaux Arts supper club 














Paoto by White 
IRENE HAMMOND 


of the Jardin de Danse, which crowns the New 
York Theatre 


BONNIE GLASS 


well-known on Broadway as one of the must 
talented exhibition dancers 





Photo by Ira L. Hill 
MAE MURRAY 

who has recently reopened the Castles’ late 
“Sans Souci” 


The Dance Craze—If Dying—is a Remarkable Invalid 


CCORDING to the mongers of famous sayings, the dance craze 
is dying out. They who roll the plastic platitude lovingly round 
the tongue, will tell you with gleaming eyes that the day of the dancing 
teacher is past; that the time is gone by when the lean and light- 
footed can build up fortunes on the fruit of their light-footedness. 
These statements, like most of the passionate utterances of their 
propagators, may be easily shattered. For proof of this, all you need 
do is to walk up Broadway in the afternoon, evening or night, or browse 
around in the hotels—that is, the hotels frequented by people not 
more than partially moribund. There is dancing at all of them, 
and with it, exhibition dancers and teachers. 
On a journey of investigation, one of Vanity Fair’s hardy skir- 
mishers found that not only do they exist, but in beautiful, flourish- 
ing profusion; that, in grills, cabarets, and ball-dining rooms, all 


rumors to the contrary notwithstanding, as the chiefest magnets for | 
luring the public, the demonstrators of the most recent fox trots still | 
hold sway. The food doesn’t matter—nothing matters, so long as the © 
establishment provides a harmonious pair who can cover their twenty | 


miles a night in various original ways, and abundant floor space on 
which their audiences may emulate them. At the Astor, it’s Wilma 
Wynne; at the Claridge, Grace Field; and at Healy’s, Violet 
Montague. The Jardin de Danse is illuminated by Irene Ham- 
mond; Reisenweber’s, by Marion Morgan; and the Beaux Arts, by 
Ida Adams; while Mae Murray, of the lamented Folies Marigny, 
has personally reopened the Castles’ late Sans Souci. Bonnie Glass 
is one of the best known exhibitionists on Broadway. These are only 
a few, culled at random from New York’s dance treasury, and it is only 
lack of space which precludes our mentioning a multitude of others. 
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Madame Pavlowa, after a rehearsal. Reading from the book with her is Cechetti, the famous old ballet master of St. Petersburg. On the floor is Zalewski, and standing, in 


the center, is Bajinski—both of the Imperial Ballet. 


The others in the group are coryphées, premiéres sujets, and the ballet pianiste. 


A RUSSIAN BALLET GIRL’S EDUCATION 


A Brief Review of It. 


WAS instructed in dancing at the Marien- 
] ski School in St.. Petersburg, for seven 

years. I went there when I was ten and 

graduated, to enter the Imperial Opera, 
when I was seventeen. 

In Russia, if the parents of a child of nine 
or ten feel that she is qualified to apply 
for admission to the School of Ballet they 
take her to be examined. If her legs and 
arms present the requisite symmetry and 
if she walks, skips, and runs with evidences 
of natural grace the child is qualified on 
the first essentials, and is accepted as a 
probationer. Unless she happens to live 
near enough to the school to be brought 
there before half-past eight in the morn- 
ing she takes up her residence in the school 
for a term of nine months in every year 
of her stay there. Installed there, she 
must learn—besides the actual dancing 
which she is called upon to do—French, 
something about dramatic art, and a good 
deal about music. 

Soon the young danseuse has graduated 
from her first costume of grey-green ballet 
skirt and tights, to pink tights and skirt, 
and at length to the coveted white, which 
shows the wearer to be in the most pro- 
ficient class of pupils. She has learned 
every possible step, from the renversé to 
the most difficult pirouette; she has toiled 
to portray, by means of illuminative 
miming, every conceivable emotion and 
every grace necessary in acting. 

_For eight years this girl of seventeen or 
eighteen has had the sympathetic co- 
operation of the most capable instructors 
who can be found, to prepare her for her 
professional début. I remember that I 
used to practise some steps or poses—fre- 
quently for an hour at a time. I have known 
young girls to stand near a hand-rail at the 
side of a wall, and carry one leg through the 
first three movements of the Rond de jambe 
for more than half an hour. 

In Russia there are five distinct classifi- 


cations for female dancers. The highest is 
ballerina assoluta, a rank which can be held by 
only three dancers in all Russia. Next comes 
the premiére danseuse, then the premiére sujet, 
then the second sujet, and, last of all, the coryphée. 

When a girl graduates and gets her diploma 





Anna Pavlowa, at seventcen, when she made her début as a 
premiére sujet at the Imperial Opera House 


she reports to the mattre de ballet at the opera 
house to which she has been assigned. She 
may begin only as a coryphée or she may start 
professionally as a premiére sujet (although 
this seldom happens). In any event the dancer 
is given preliminary instructions, which are 
of a general character. Her next move is to 





By Anna Pavlowa 


report—with suppressed emotion—for her 
first rehearsal of an operatic ballet. 

Labors which, at the Imperial school, she 
thought exacting, she now sees were insignifi- 
cant compared to those now confronting her. 
Rehearsals, covering five and six hours a day, 
are begun. When occasion demands the 
total amount of work in a single day may 
be, and often is, extended to eight hours 
aday. Finally every member of the ballet, 
from premiére danseuse down to the hum- 
blest coryphée, has perfected her steps 
and worked diligently on her poses. 

In this operatic instruction nothing is 
slighted, no individual dancer is neglected. 
Expressiveness of the face, grace of the body, 
the correct execution of steps, and the evolu- 
tion of complicated figures, are imperative. 
And so, over and over again, the young 
pupils go carefully through their rehearsals. 


INALLY, the night of nights arrives 
and our young friend finds herself 
facing an audience of the most critical 
dancing connoisseurs in the world. Mus- 
cle-weary, but eager, the débutante per- 
forms her first public dances. Her pro- 
fessional career has at last been launched. 
She is only seventeen, eighteen at most, 
with the buoyancy of youth and all its 
hopefulness. As a coryphée the débutante 
usually performs her task without being 
singled out for special notice; but if she 
has gained the good fortune to be given 
a small part, such as may go to a premiére 
sujet or to a second sujet, recognition of 
exceptional accomplishment may be in- 
stantly accorded by the critical public. 
Great dancers, like Taglioni and Ellser, 
usually reach the rank of premiére danseuse 
by their twenty-second or twenty-third birth- 
day, and, on rare occasions, before they are 
twenty. As it is the custom to retire Russian 
ballet dancers at the age of thirty-five, it is 
evident that they must use their best energies 
to make hay while the sun shines. 
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As a part of the Lido course looked before it was “filled in” with sand, by means of hydraulic sucking machines. A great portion of the links was either entirely under 
water or else composed of meadow bog-land. This view is taken looking S.E. from the Channel side. The same section is shown below—after it had been filled in. 


A MIRACLE AMONG GOLF COURSES 


The Lido, a New and Remarkable Links. With Hitherto Unpublished Photographs 


By Eugene Barrington 


in that, situated directly along the ocean front, 
it is being constructed on what was a strip of 
sandy bog, and a body of clear, open water, 
Owing to the mildness of the climate in winter 
it will be possible to play upon these links in 
practically all the months of the year. 

The Lido when completed, will also offer 
facilities for surf bathing and other attractions 
rarely to be enjoyed at American golf clubs, 

Near the links, but independent of them, 
there will be a comprehensive land develop- 
ment which will give to New York a watering- 
place comparable to Deauville, Trouville, 
Ostend, and other resorts on the continent. 
The scheme embraces a hotel of modern con- 
struction, a casino, a restaurant, and a thea- 
tre patterned after the Ambassadeurs in Paris. 

The links will be ready for play in the au- 
tumn, and in the following spring, the turf 


in and around New York City, with a 

membership of approximately twenty- 

five thousand. The newest and most 
remarkable of them all is now under construc- 
tion on the island of Long Beach, off the south 
shore of Long Island. It is an eighteen-hole 
course, about 6,500 yards in length. It is 
believed that it will be in many ways the 
finest course in the world. The club to be 
formed in connection with it will be known 
as the Lido Golf Club (the name “Lido” 
being derived from the Italian watering place, 
near Venice) and will have a membership 
limited to four hundred. 

Mr. Charles Blair Macdonald, America’s 
first amateur champion, and generally recog- 
nized as the best authority on golf architecture 
in the country, has, as a labor of love, assumed 


"Tina are some ninety-six golf courses 





the laying out of this new course, his sugges- CHARLES BLAIR MACDONALD ought to be in really first-class condition. 
tions being carried out by Mr. Seth J. Raynor, the able golf architect who is in charge of planning the The interest and charm of such famous links 
who had charge of the work at the National a solf course — oo to mo nag golf calf as St. Andrews, Prestwick and Sandwich in 
A os 2 BEE rdly be exaggerated. e was our first amateur go * A 
pe! Links, i Piping Rock Links, both chatabiaar deal tis teen; Geet iae tet decease, the old country, and Myopia, and the National, 
of them on Long Island. the most important figure in our golfing history. He in America, is due primarily to the fact that 
The course will be different from all others, has planned the Lido Links, purely as a work of love. the natural lay of the land was favorable for 
1 





As a part of the Lido course looks to-day. This is a view of the same tcrritory as is shown, under water, absve. The view is taken looking S E. from the Channel side. 
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OCEAN 


ATLANTIC 


three lagoons, and the channel bounding it on the north. 


the making of interesting holes. At this new 
Long Beach course, however, there are partic- 
ular difficulties to be surmounted that lead to 
interesting possibilities, for here there are no 
natural topographical advantages in the way 
of hills and dales and rolling fairways. Every- 
thing of that sort has had to be created. It is 
a question of improving on nature, with a 


vengeance. 


The acres to be devoted to the 


golf course were either under water or else 
marshy land which was as flat as the prover- 


bial pancake. 


These very conditions, unpro- 


pitious as they may seem, are believed, by the 
experts who have the course in hand, to offer 
opportunities for the building of links that 
will be particularly attractive. 


HE tract of land extends from the Atlantic 
ocean on the south toa wide channel on the 


north. The greater 
part of this land 
was, until recently, 
under water. From 
the channel, by 
means of hydrau- 
lic sucking dredges, 
there are now being 
distributed some 
two million cubic 
yards of material 
for the grading and 
bunkering of the 
course. This will 
permit the build- 
ing of hillocks and 


} bunkers of any 


size and height, 
and as there are 
no restrictions as 
to where they may 


be placed the oppor- 


tunities for unique 
holes are obvious. 
For instance, the 
lay-out provides for 
artificial hills — of 
great size, situated 
where they will 
add most to the 
attractiveness .of 
the course and 


j where they will 
} afford a fine view 
) of the ocean and the 


surrounding coun- 





THE 4TH HOLE 
a 510-yard lagoon hole 


try. As the soil is sandy it is necessary to 
spread a coating of meadow bog on it to keep 
It in place. On top of this meadow bog the 
fairways and putting greens will be covered 
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Pian of the Lido links, showing its southerly ocean front, along the 8th hole; its clubhouse (lower left hand); its 18 holes, with a total playing length of 6,406 yards; its 
The arrows indicate the direction of the greens—but not the exact flight of the ball. 


by a top soil, scientifically treated, to insure 
as fine a quality of turf as it is possible to obtain 
anywhere. Every hole on the course will be 
difficult. Each hole will present a nice problem 
in golf. 

As an illustration of the possibilities that 
have presented themselves in the construction 
of this course a description of the 4th hole—of 
which we print a model—may be interesting. 

At the northerly end of the links there is to 
be a lagoon, forming an island that will be part 
of this remarkable 4th hole. From the tee, on 
the mainland, if one plays the hole properly, 
the drive is to an elevated fairway in the center 
of the island. The carry to escape the rough 
will be 180 yards, from which a good second 
shot will clear another stretch of water and be 
well up to the green. The timorous, however, 
will have the alternative of playing around the 
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THE 5TH HOLE 
a 320-yard dog-leg hole 


rough by way of a second fairway which adds 
70 yards to the length of thevhole. Here we 
have a paradox—that a direct line between 
two points is not always the shortest way—for 








Co pe ‘ 
Se ‘ots 


a majority of those who play this hole will 
surely find that the shortest way for them to 
play it will be the longest way. 


ANOTHER remarkable hole is the 5th—of 
which we print a model. This hole is a 
drive and pitch “dog-leg” of 320 yards, and, 
xcept for the turf, is now practically com- 
pleted. Here the player is likely to ponder a 
bit before driving. The carry from the tee 
necessitates a drive of 165 yards to clear the 
rough on top of a formidable hill. If the drive 
be a good one the ball will run down the far 
side of the hill to a perfect position for either 
running up or pitching, at an angle, to a gener- 
ous undulating green. A short driver or a 
slicer is in trouble immediately. If he feels 
too unreliable with his wood to attempt the 
carry of the hill, he has the alternative of play- 
ing to a fairway— 

— not shown here—at 
the left of the hill, 

and a long iron will 

find a good lie there. 

The hill is so graded, 
however, that such 

a ball will be behind 
rough and bunkers 
guarding a_ direct 

line to the hole, 
necessitating a per- 
fect, high, long 
chip-shot to reach 

and hold the green. 

Or, for his second he 

can play safe to the 
fairway beyond the 

hill to a good posi- 


tion for his approach 
shot. By playing 
safe, however, it 


will be seen that he 
must waste a shot. 
Such a hole would 
be impossible of con- 
struction without 
absolute latitude in 
the formation of 
hills, bunkers, fair- 
ways and green. 

These are but two 
examples of the in- 
genious plans which 
have been worked 
out on this new 
course, in order that it may offer a variety of 
rewards and punishments that go to make a 
really fine test of golfing. 

Mr. Macdonald recently offered a generous 
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THE 18TH HOLE 
a 400-yard, prize, two-shot hole 


38 


prize (in English 
“Country Life’’) for 
the best design of a two- 
shot hole. The win- 
ning design is to beused, 
with some modifica- 
tions, for the eighteenth 
hole of the Lido course. 
By referring to the 
model—which we print 
in this article—it will 
be seen that there are 
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able Edward Ray, wi 
his long but kya 
ing drives, might, in g 
cross wind, find him. 
self in a bit of trouble, 
The straight long driy. 
ers of a low ball will get 
their reward—driver 
like the later Willie 
Anderson, of whom jt 
is said that, on a 

he once drove a dozen 








three different routes A hydraulic dredge-pipe, making land on the Lido links at Long Beach. Over two million cubic yards of balls between two 
—left, center, and right new land have been made in this way—all of it coming from the bottom of the channel bed. In the upper stakes set twenty feet 
—open to you as a left-hand corner of the picture the sand and water may be seen gushing from the pipe. The water is soon apart and 200 yards 
driver, and all of them absorbed by the ground and the sand alone remains, to be duly manipulated into a made-to-order golf hole from the tee. 


interesting. The dire¢- 
tion and force of the 
wind will be an im- 
portant factor in se- 
lecting your route. By 
way of the island—at 
the left—can get home 
in two, but the drive 
must be straight, for 
the island is not wide. 
The ground rises to- 
ward the end of the 
island, however, to stop 





The distances, in 
yards, of the holes on 
the Lido golf course are 
as follows: Hole 1, 375; 
2, 495; 3, 160; 4, 510; 
5, 320; 6, 466; 7, 44o; 
8, 220; 9, 340} 10, 400; 
II, 390; 12, 420; 13, 
300; 14, 130; 15, 4oo; 
16, 190; 17, 540; 18, 
400; total distance, 
6,406 yards. 

The line of play of 


a ball from running The present condition of the 5th hole, once entirely under water. This is the wonderful drive and pitch, the 2 20-yard eighth 
over into the sand 320-yard, dog-leg hole described in the article. In the foreground is shown one of the gigantic hydraulic hole—of which we have 
beyond. The best dredge pipes. This pipe has conducted, from the channel bed, all of the sand required to make this hole no model to print here 


course is, of course, 

a carry from the tee to the most advantageous 
point on the central fairway, a distance of 190 
yards, and it will be noted that the drive must 
be mighty straight at that. As the prevailing 
winds in the summer months will be against 


MRS. H. P. 


RS. HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 

affords another proof of the theory 
that only the very busy are able to find 
time for everything. The engagements 
that are kept in her studio are those which 
appeal to her most. From these she has 
not permitted herself to be drawn away 
by the demands of social exigencies, no 
matter how insistent the latter might be. 
But, as was the case with many other 
Americans, the sorrows and needs of 
France made a strong appeal to her and 
she has worked hard as an organizer and 
personal director for relief, in connection 
with the Great War. 

Her flying visit to New York, over the 
Christmas holidays, stimulated the artists 
here to fresh efforts on behalf of the coun- 
try with which the art of America is bound 
up so closely. 

The sculptural composition, El Dorado, 
or the Golden One, details of which are 
reproduced—on this page of Vanity Fair— 





the drive it is fair to assume that many 
a golfer will arrive at the eighteenth tee 
with a fair score, only to wind up with per- 
haps a six or seven for this ingeniously 
arranged and trapped hole. Even the redoubt- 


—is along the Atlantic 
ocean front, the beach being the hazard fora 
badly sliced ball. This golf hole will be beyond 
doubt the most expensive one in the world, as 
the ocean frontage necessary for its construction 
is valued at over two hundred thousand dollars, 


WHITNEY’S EL DORADO DOORS 


For the Panama Exposition 





is based on a South American myth. The 
expression El Dorado, as applied to a land 
of great, unfound wealth, is a secondary 
or derivative one. As treated by the sculp- 
tor, the seekers, represented by the hurry- 


themselves shut out from the everlastingly 


pointed hope, of discontent, of future un- 
happiness, or what you will. The entire 


mirably fitted for the purpose of sculpture 
as it supplies a reason for the suspended 
motion in the figures. 


gold and gold seeking in that part of the 
world the Indian legend was a happy one 
for Mrs. Whitney to select as a feature 
of the San Francisco Exposition. 


ing, crowding figures in the reliefs, find | 


Unattainable. It must be remembered | 
that an alluring figure has passed behind | 
the door which is closed in their faces. The — 
door is a symbol of mystery, of disap- | 


conception of the closed door is most ad- | 


In view, too, of the Spanish element in | 
Californian history, and the romance of | 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE IN OPERA 


The Emperor is to Make His Operatic Début in ‘““Madame Sans-Géne” 


of Napoleon at the Metropolitan Opera 

House—and this notwithstanding the 

fact—known to all students of history— 
that Bonaparte was not a singer. 

“After leaving the council the Emperor 
ysed to enter his cabinet, singing—and God 
knows how wretchedly he sang!” This candid 
statement is from M. Bourrienne’s Mémoires 
who was closely attached to the person of the 
Emperor for years. It has been corroborated 
by plenty of historians and biographers. For 
political reasons and for the sake of being 
thought a connoisseur, Napoleon was often 
liberal with gold snuff-boxes, pensions and 
praise to such operatic composers as he fa- 
yored—Spontini, Lesueur and Grétry, for ex- 
ample, but, though he prided himself on his 
musical good taste, he could not—to save his 
very soul—hum an air or stick to pitch. 

This may account for the fact that while the 
action of various operas and operettas—Briill’s 
“Golden Cross,”’ Puccini’s “Tosca,” “Milléck- 
er’s “Black Hussars”—takes place during the 
Napoleonic epoch, and reflects the color of the 
times, the Emperor himseif has never appeared 
on the scene in any of them. Giordano’s 
“Madame Sans-Géne”—soon to be heard 
here—is the first attempt to give Napoleon 
musical expression in opera. 

It is a daring undertaking to place so tre- 
mendous a personage on the operatic stage, 
and to provide him with an excellent singing 
voice, when it is known that nature so em- 
phatically denied him anything of the kind. 
The figure of Napoleon in the act of singing is 
bound to emphasize the artificial character of 
opera as an art-form. 

But if the operatic début of Napoleon is a 
daring venture, the projection upon the stage 
of a figure which appeals so powerfully to our 
imaginations has offered the gifted Italian 
composer great opportunities for dramatic 
characterization in his music. 


Pre Soa AMATO is creating the réle 


[JMBERTO GIORDANO is an interesting 

figure. He was born, August 27, 1867, in 
Foggia, Italy. He is a graduate of the Con- 
servatory of Naples and a friend and pupil of 
Verdi. He is a composer of individual and 
forceful creative power. During the last 
decade he has steadily worked his way to the 
front rank of modern Italian operatic compos- 
ers. Hisprevious scores are ‘Mala Vita” (Rome, 
1892), “ Regina Diaz”’ (Naples, 1894), “Andrea 
Chenier” (Milan, 1896), “Siberia” (Milan, 1903), 





GERALDINE FARRAR 
who creates the leading réle in “Madame Sans- 
Géne.” From a hitherto unpublished photograph 


By Frederick H. Martens 


and “Marcella” (Milan, 1907). “ Madame Sans- 
Géne’ issaid to be the work nearest to his heart. 
He has been working on its music, and perfect- 
ing his tone-interpretation of its hero, on and 
off, since 1901. The performance of this work 
at the Metropolitan Opera House is the first 
on any stage. Pasquale Amato sings the rdéle 
of Napoleon and Geraldine Farrar that of 
Madame Sans-Géne. 

An operatic Napoleon must, of course,. be 





UMBERTO GIORDANO 


the composer of ‘Madame Sans-Géne,” which, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, will have its first 
performance on any stage 


dramatic. Were he to be lyric the limit of the 
ridiculous would be reached. And Giordano’s 
Napoleon is intensely dramatic. The book of 
“Madame Sans-Géne,”’ the heroine of which is 
the wife of Marshal Lefebvre, the Duke of 
Dantzig, is based on Sardou’s comedy of the 
same name. Ivan Caryll, it will be remem- 
bered, wrote a comic opera on the same theme, 
which was produced in New York a number of 
years ago. He wisely refrained from allotting 
Napoleon a singing part in it. It is possible 
to conceive of Napoleon singing in grand opera, 
but a Napoleon in opéra comique is a dramatic 
absurdity which is quite unthinkable. 

Sardou’s play offers an ideal textual medium 
for a tonal portrayal of the little Emperor. To 
begin with, Sardou was always an ardent Bona- 
partist and a firm believer-in the Napoleonic 
legend. The battle of Sedan and the fall of the 
Second Empire, in 1870, did not shake his faith 
in the Bonapartes. Some of Sardou’s plays 
have been called ‘‘exalted vaudeville,” but this 
criticism does not apply to ‘ Madame Sans- 
Géne,”’ which was the result of his sincerest 
patriotism and of his very heart and soul. 

In Giordano’s work, Acts III and IV of the 
Sardou comedy have been condensed to make 
Act III of the opera. It is not until Act III 
of the opera that Napoleon actually appears 








on the stage. Itis 
true that in the 
preceding acts his 
character com- 
pletely dominates 
the orchestra, in a 
musical sense. 
Giordano has borne 
in mind that Na- 
poleon was the last 
of the great Rev- 
olutionary ora- 
tors; that for fif- 
teen years his voice 
alone was heard in 
Europe, imperious 
but eloquent. 
Hence, to use the 
composer’s own 
words, he has made 
his orchestra “play 
Napoleon, sing Na- 
poleon, and ex- 
press Napoleon’s 
thoughts and emo- 
tions throughout the entire operatic score.” 

The listener will not be permitted to culti- 
vate a familiarity with the hero which might 
breed contempt for him in a guise (that of a 
singer) absolutely at variance with the historic 
verities. The fact that the lighter and lesser 
incidents of the opera have all been developed 
in the preceding acts, and separated from the 
personality of the Emperor, while the domina- 
ting influence of the latter is constantly being 
established in the music, adds to the drama 
of his deferred entry upon the scene. By post- 
poning his entrance the author and the com- 
poser have solved their difficult problem in 
the only way it could well have been solved. 





Photo (¢) Mishkin 
PASQUALE AMATO 
the first man ever to 
sing the role of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte 


LL that now remains to be seen is whether 
the composer’s music reaches a suffi- 
ciently high plane to make the public overlook 
the apparent absurdity of writing such a réle. 
Giordano’s Napoleon is a baritone, as he 
should be. One cannot think of him as an 
average tenor, or even as an heroic tenor. 
We are no longer living in the age of Gliick, 
when castrati, and ladies in male attire, were 
wont to sing the réles, in opera, of Hercules, 
Hector and Agamemnon. So it is as a bari- 
tone that Napoleon will be seen at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He will sing a duo of 
great and passionate intensity with Miss Far- 
rar, the kind of duo that none but a baritone 
or bass could sing as it should be sung. The 
composer has shown great cleverness in not 
allowing his great hero to sing, unsupported. 
Verdi, when Giordano consulted him about 
the possibility of creating a vocal Napoleon in 
opera, laid stress on the dramatic forcefulness 
of the latter’s character, which justified, in his 
opinion, an operatic treatment of it. On the 
other hand Verdi cited his own ‘‘ Rhadames” 
as an analogous instance. But the cases are 
hardly parallel. Rhadames is somehow nothing 
more to us than a vague historical abstraction, 
while Napoleon, though a hundred years have 
passed since Waterloo, is still a living, breath- 
ing reality in the hearts of many of us. Our 
imaginations still react to the wonderful influ- 
ence of his personality. 

As to the réle of Madame Sans-Géne, there 
can be little doubt that it will add—if any- 
thing could—to the fame of Miss Farrar. 
Her creations of the réles of “Carmen” and 
‘“‘Sans-Géne,” will mark 1914-15 as the most 
notable year in her already brilliant career. 
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Miss Emmy Wehlen, a Charming Austrian Invader 


AS a result of London’s invasion by the Belgians, New York has 

been undergoing an invasion of Europeans. Among the most 
welcome of these invaders is Miss Emmy Wehlen, who is helping to 
make a success of ‘‘To-night’s the Night,” with George Grossmith, 
at the Shubert Theatre. Miss Wehlen first appeared here in ro11 in 
‘Marriage 4 la Carte.” Later she became popular with New York 
theatregoers in “A Winsome Widow,” and last year was seen, also 


with Mr. Grossmith, in ‘‘The Girl on the Film.” During the last 
seven years she has graced the casts of musical productions in London, 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna, as well. Born in the Austrian capital, Miss 
Wehlen is a naturalized British subject (London papers please copy 
and most of her success abroad has been achieved at George Edwardes’ 
London Gaiety, where her charming voice and vivacious acting have 
made for her a large and enthusiastic following. 
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Still another pony ballet, in the costumes of which we seem to detect 
the fine Italian hand of Miss Helen Dryden 
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The unhesitating tango lawyer and The Vernon Castles in their costumes 
the hesitating typewriter of Pierrot and Pierrette 





The syncopated waltz, one of the best and most carefully trained 
dancing choruses which has happened on Broadway in many a day 





Frank Tinney, the inventor of the Harry Kelly, a true humorous art- 
confidential or “ strictly entre nous” ist, both in his own person and in 
type of theatrical patter that of his hunting dog 


Watch Your Step 


The Vernon Castles in a Syncopated 
Musical Show 


Sketches by Thelma Cudlipp 


R. CHARLES DILLINGHAM deserves a 

handsome bronze monument in one of our 
more open public squares. He.alone seems to have 
realized that the need of the winter was for laughter; 
that this was the wrong year—what with war and 
unemployment—for problem pieces, triangles, 
“punch” dramas, and plays dealing with death, 





last disease, divorce or disaster. Vanity Fair salutes 
"wa Mr. Dillingham and thanks him for Fred Stone, 
am, and for “Chin Chin,” for the Castles, for Irving 
fliss Berlin, and for Harry Kelly’s dog, and, above all, 
py) for the many mad marvels of “Watch Your Step,” 
des’ a pagednt of color, light, nonsense, lovely costumes 
ave and syncopated dancing. Of all its marvels, though, 


Mrs. Castle, in one of her many perhaps the greatest and most memorable is the fra- Mr. Castle is a musical prodigy who has 
memorable costumes—and dances gile, almost unbelievable grace of Mrs. Castle. apparently understudied an orchestra 
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¥noto by Maicoim Aroutnnot, London 


Augustus John 


UGUSTUS JOHN, leader of the younger English artists, 
is to visit America in February. 
John is, physically, an interesting study. He is half Gipsy, 
half Welsh, and is a little over forty. The reckless bearded 
face, the sharp eye, the almost piratical expression, prepare 
us for the Gipsy spirit which has crept into much of his work. 
Indeed one can detect a tribal, rather than national, suggestion 
in his pictured personages. As, for instance, in the two figures 
shown here. He was, until recently, barely a name in this 























country, and Mr. John Quinn is the only American collector 
on whose walls the artist is comprehensively represented. His 
arrival in America is a matter of great artistic moment. 














THE FORCE OF HEREDITY, AND NELLA 


A Modern Fable with a Telling Moral for Eugenists 


had hung on the old gate—the old 

gate of the old farm not far from the 

old well where they kept the old oaken 
bucket—and had promised her old mother 
that, come what might, she would always be 
eugenic. 

Twelve years had now gone by since that 
day, and on the last—or nearly the last— 
day of the twelfth year, Nella lay back among 
the silken cushions of her gilded chaise longue 
and wept—wept over the rash promise of her 
youth, and wept at the thought of all it had 
brought her. 

Listen: When Nella had first come to New 
York she had secured a position as a manicure 
in a fine big hotel. She was quite frank with 
the fine big proprietor: she told him straight 
out that she did not know how to cure manis. 
He took one look at her fine big eyes and 
engaged her on the spot. Proprietors of such 
hotels are only too apt to engage manicures 
in that fine, impulsive way. 

For many weeks Nella lived her simple, 
girlish life, prodding her customers with 
that pointed stick which manicures always 
wield so earnestly. And the thing that ever 
held the finest, biggest place in her mind was 
the promise she had made to her old mother 
on the old gate at the old farm: the promise 
to be eugenic. 

At last He appeared—the Perfect Prince— 
of whom she had so honorably dreamed. And 
he was miraculously vouchsafed to her at 
dinner in an Italian fable d’ héte. He was as 


Tt years had elapsed since Nella 


By Anita Loos 


handsome as handsome is, and as muscular 
as the poulet du jour. She knew that he 
was a poet from the way he ate his spaghetti. 
He had a fine, sensitive mouth. 

Evidently he was poor. But he was 
healthy. They would have to begin house- 
keeping in a shack somewhere up among the 
snow-bound wastes of the Bronx, but it would 
be home, HOME. As for Gus, he was heartily 
in favor of it. ‘Lead me there unto,” was 
the poetic way he put it. Life seemed just 
to have begun for him. 


i was within a week of the day set for the 

wedding of Nella and Gus when, one morn- 
ing, Sigsbee van Cortland, the Copper King, 
hobbled into the manicure parlor where Nella 
sat waiting to manicure. He gave her one 
glance, and hobbled toward her, his hands 
extended. He hobbled because he had a 
wooden leg. Why had he a wooden leg? He 
never made any mystery about it: if you asked 
him how he had happened to lose his real leg, 
he would answer, quite simply and frankly, 
that it had been bitten off by a shark, and 
then change the subject. 

He loved Nella from the first moment he 
saw her and asked her to be his wife. 

Nella hesitated. Apart from the fact that 
she was so soon to be married to Gus and that 
Gus had already bought a wedding ring with 
the word “ Mizpah” engraved on it, how could 
she wed a man with a wooden leg? After all 
the teachings of her good old mother, how 
could she? But a Copper King is not easily 


balked. Coming down to hard reality he 
can produce the tinkle: and that meant a 
whole lot to the sweet young girl from the 
fine old farm. 


O Nella made her excuses to Gus, and 
married the wooden-legged millionaire. 


* * * * * 


And now, twelve years afterward, she lay 
on her silken covered chaise longue and wept. 
That morning, weary of it all and filled with 
a vague remorse, she had been sitting at the 
front window when a familiar figure passing 
in the street awakened a strange, sad note in 
her memory. 

It was Gus. 

In her anguish she could not stifle the little 
cry that escaped her lips. Gus looked up. 
He hesitated but a moment, then dashed up 
the steps and was soon at her feet. Nella 
looked at his fine, broad shoulders and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

“Nella, dear,” he cried, “are you happy?” 

Nella staggered to her feet. Together they 
wavered on through one exquisitely furnished 
room after another and finally stopped be- 
fore a door on which was a sign reading: 
NURSERY. 

“Open it,” she said. 
age.” 

Gus opened the door. Inside, hobbling 
pitifully around the room, were eleven chil- 
dren. Gus looked once again and recoiled. 
They had all been born with a wooden leg! 


“T haven’t the cour- 
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ELIMINATIVE STAGE-CRAFT 


Hints on Writing a Scenic Drama, by Robert C. Benchley 


simplicity in the drama, the elimination of 

detail in scenery, and the reduction ot the 

cast to two or three characters, I have gone 
to great expense to produce what I feel is the 
dernier cri in Eliminative Stage-cratt. 

It is a play in one act, in which there are no 
characters. No words are spoken, and it has 
no scenery which amounts to anything. It 
has no name, but for those who yearn for some 
vestige of the old order, it may be called 
“Nobody Home,” a vulgar phrase, to be sure, 
and smelling of the moment, but expressive of 
the spirit of this remarkable piece. 

The scene may be laid in any one of a dozen 
or more places: in the boudoir of Mimi Mich- 
elin in her chateau just outside of Paris (just 
enough outside so that there can be a 10:40 
train back to Paris which someone, by dint 
of having his things tossed into a bag by his 
man, can catch at the end of the second act), 
or it may be in the mournful sitting-room of 
a middle-class working-man’s cottage in the 
gloom of London. Indeed it really makes no 
difference where the scene is laid as the play has 
no plot, a circumstance which gives the play- 
wright a good deal of latitude. 

Well, wherever it is, as the curtain goes 
up a door-bell is ringing viciously somewhere 
off-stage. It continues to ring, just as viciously, 
for some time and then stops and isn’t heard 
again during the whole play. But as it was 
a very raucous bell, you don’t mind. How- 
ever, it has fulfilled its part. It has signified 
that someone is trying to get into the house 
and that either (1) there is nobody at home, or 
(2) if there zs, he (or she) is wilfully keeping 


I: view of the modern tendency toward 


away from the door. Either explanation is 
entirely plausible. 

However that may be, no sooner has the 
bell stopped ringing than a sound is heard 
outside. It is the noise of a self-starter re- 
fusing to start, and the steady “click-click”’ 
of a taxi-meter, so that even the most retarded 
intelligence in the audience can perceive that 
the caller who was ringing the door-bell has 
become thoroughly discouraged and gone 
away in some sort of a motor conveyance. 

Then follows a long silence, broken only by 
the glare of the footlights and the lapping 
of the waves against the sides of the boat. 
During the silence a sunbeam darts in at the 
half-opened window, plays about on the car- 
pet, snatches a fig from off a plate on the table 
and is off again, through the bulkhead at |. c. 
The whole incident tends to heighten the im- 
pression that the man who was ringing the 
door-bell was right in his conclusion that there 
was nobody at home. 


UDDENLY the telephone rings furiously. 

First it rings Gramercy 1676-W, then 
Gramercy 1767-N, then, with a cunning twist, 
it shifts to Gramercy 1677-M. But there is no 
response. That’s the trouble with having a 
play in which there are no characters, there 
is no one to answer the telephone, and, to me, 
a telephone-bell that is constantly ringing 
with no one to answer it is excessively annoy- 
ing. When I got to this point in my play I 
was tempted to break my resolution and in- 
troduce just one character, ever so small a 
one, simply to say ‘‘He’s out, who will I say 
called?” and then exit, r, and not appear again. 


But then I thought to myself: ‘What, after 
all, is it to me how long the bell rings?”’ So 
I just let the old thing ring until it became 
exhausted, and, aiter a frightful paroxysm of 
coughing, lay panting but otherwise quite still. 

Then follows what is practically a repetition 
of the first long silence, except that the lights 
are considerably lower, for it is nearly four- 
thirty now and people all over town are begin- 
ning to say, “How early it gets late now 
nights.” 

There is a pause . . . a knocking is heard 
on the bulkhead . . . but by this time every 
one in the audience is so convinced that there 
is nobody at home and that consequently 
nothing much more can happen, that they are 
beginning to slip on their pumps and look 
to see what is the next train after the 9:15, 
and by the time the knocking has stopped the 
only person left in the house is a blond usher 
who is reading ‘‘What the Man will wear” 
column in the theatre program. 

Soon the sun sets and night comes on. A 
chill wind springs up outside at r.c. A few 
flakes of snow fall half-way down and then 
become discouraged and go back up again. 
The cry of a mating meadow-lark is heard 
somewhere off stage and the curtain falls slowly. 


HIS play has, I think, a big message. It 
sends you home thinking. It is a drama 

to which you might well take your sister or 
your sweetheart, for, behind all of its shocks 
and thrills there is this wonderful and vital 
Lesson, or Idea—A Man’s Love for a Woman 
can not be bound by Convention or Society or 
Law, but a Woman’s Place is in the Home. 
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The Pane of Life: 


From a photograph, made for Vanity Fair, by Count Jean de Strelecki 
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On the Sand Dunes—After Swimming 
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ENTERTAINING FOR THE YOUNG 


The Debauches by Reginald Birch 


The Etiquette by P. G. Wodzhousz. 


set it cannot be too clearly pointed out that 
the really smart child hostess must not in- 
sult her guests with the suggestion of parlor 
es. -Dancing is de rigueur, provided the 
dances are strictly modern and do not include 
such atrocities as the polka or the Sir Roger de 
Coverley. But to ask Harold, who has done 
Europe twice by himself, and Amélie, who is 
practically engagéd to an infant Marquis, to 
stoop to Kiss-in-the-ring and Blind Man’s 
Buff and Hunt-the-slipper is to ruin yourself 
socially in the best juvenile circlesof New York. 
I shall never forget the look—just one look— 
which little Clarence G. van Doop gave a mis- 
guided conjurer who so far forgot himself as to 
extract a hard-boiled egg from a head which 
will one day control two railroads and a pork- 
ing business which has already been de- 
nounced at three hundred and fifty-seven 
Socialist meetings, in this country alone. 


I: planning entertainments for the younger 


‘ARD-GAMES are admissible, provided the 
the stakes are sufficiently high to prevent 
players from becoming bored. Poker and auc- 
tion bridge are always safe, but do not suggest 
Snap, or Animal Grab for lima beans. One of 
the saddest cases I can recall is that of little 
Angela Goldinger, who at one time showed 
promise of an exceedingly bright career as a 
hostess. Poor child, in spite of an excellent 
social education, she could not succeed in 
eradicating an infantile passion for a game 
called—I hate to write it—Old Maid. This 
degraded pastime she insisted on forcing upon 
her guests during nearly the whole of an even- 
ing. Too well-bred to object, they set their 
teeth and went through with it like heroes and 
heroines: but it finished Angela socially. You 
never see her anywhere nowadays. 
As regards smoking, much must be left to 
the discretion of the individual hostess. Where 
there is little or no formality in the party, 





“The girls will smoke. in the silting-room, after 
the ‘men have left them” 


cigarettes may be passed at table: but other- 
wise, of course, the girls will smoke in the sit- 
ting-room after the men have left them. 

A roulette-wheel and lay-out for the older 
boys is no bad thing, and has often saved a 
party which showed dangerous signs of hang- 
ing fire. It has, however, been known to lead 





“A roulette-wheel and lay-out for the older boys 
is no bad thing” 





to an occasional unpleasantness. I remember 
little Reginald Jopperson; the son of the Fruit 
Biscuit magnate, completely forgetting his 
breeding and accusing the heir to the Linoleum 
trust—who happened to be acting as bank at 
the moment—of having fixed the wheel when 
zero turned up three times in succession. On 
that occasion blood was actually spilt, and so 
serious was the episode considered that several 


of his clubs requested Reginald’s resignation. 


As to the drama, the modern child prefers 
plays with a little zip to them. Almost any- 
thing that has been denounced by the Parents’ 
League should prove acceptable. 


EFRESHMENTS are another serious 

problem. Broadly speaking, the child 
hostess cannot go wrong if she observes the 
following rules. Immediately on arrival, the 
guest should be confronted with a tray of cock- 
tails. During dinner; sherry, hock, and cham- 
pagne. After dinner, liqueurs; and possibly, 
though this is not essential, high-balls when 
the party breaks up. Only the best brands of 
champagne may be used. Better be seen on 
Fifth Avenue in the afternoon carrying a 
Teddy-bear than try and palm off any of the 
American brands in the hope that, if the butler 
and footmen keep their hands over the labels, 
your guests will not know the difference. 

On the all-important matter of amusing her 
guests after dinner, in the event of there being 
no theatre-party, the child hostess must be 
warned to spare no expense. Only the best 
entertainers should be permitted to perform. 
If Uncle Frank wants to sing comic songs “to 
amuse the children,’’ suppress him at once. 
In the matter of comedy Harry Lauder and 
Fred Stone would be safe cards to play, but 
children are such stern critics of humor that it 
would probably be better to steer clear of it 
altogether and stick to such tried performers 
as Caruso, and Pavlowa. 





Looking from the Sanctuary 


(Al top) Looking toward the Altar 
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Paotos by Frances Benjamin Johnston & Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


A detail: The carved Pulpit 


George Grey Barnard’s Gothic Chapel in New York 


AS you pass along Fort Washington Avenue, at r8r1st Street, at 
the highest point of the Island of Manhattan, you will behold a 
strange looking building. You will probably ring a bell. The door 
will be opened and you will step into—the Middle Ages. You will 
be in a spacious chapel of an r1th Century religious establishment. 

George Grey Barnard, the sculptor, has provided New York with 
a French Gothic gem such as does not exist except in France. 

This is how the sculptor did it. He had picked up in his French 
wanderings choice bits of true ecclesiastical Gothic sculpture, of the 
greatest of all Gothic periods. He had found them built into farm 
houses, hidden in cellars, buried under walls. These he brought home 
to America and built into a chapel which impresses you as having 


nothing of the dead, museum quality about it. It is as if the walls 
of a monastery chapel had been destroyed, and the lovely “details” | 
saved. Each carving or pillar is fitted, with reverent care, into its 
proper place. Everything is complete, except the stalls in the 
sanctuary, and the mitred Abbot’s throne close to the altar. 

In the middle of the floor, outside the sanctuary, is a tomb of a 
knight. He is shown sleeping in his chain armor, with his shield be- 
side him. He was a Geraldine returning from the Holy Land. : 

Before the chapel was completed, only the other day, a French ex- | 
pert, on beholding it, threw up his hands in astonishment, and said: © 
‘Well! Barnard has done more for Gothic art in America than all | 
its rich men put together.” : 
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THE CASE OF H. G. WELLS AND COMPANY 


is doubtful if any other novelist to-day 
steadily commands the attention of so large 
a following of intelligent readers as does 
Mr. H. G. Wells, and equally steadily evokes 
so large a volume of dead-level critical praise. 
His readers divide themselves into two groups 
—those who are fervidly enthusiastic and 
those who are merely agreeably amused. 
Frequent quarrels arise between the 
Partisans and the Laodiceans, and I 
myself, who fall in the latter group, have 
nearly lost several close friends through 
my failure to froth at the mouth over 
“The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman’—or 
over each successive Wells novel. I 
count it a good deal when a novel is 
freshly humorous, intellectually stimu- 
lating, and agreeably easy to read, and 
as such I am glad to make the author my 
compliments on it and pass the word 
along to the next man. But this isn’t 
enough for the Partisans. “Isn’t it 
t!” they exclaim,—‘‘isn’t it glori- 
ous!” No, it isn’t either; and then one 
has patiently to begin explaining why. 
In his essay on ‘‘The Contemporane- 
ous Novel,” Mr. Wells says a number 
of things that are characteristically stim- 
ulating, and characteristically undi- 
gested. The novel, he says, “is the only 
medium through which we can discuss 
the great majority of the problems which 
are being raised in such bristling multi- 
tude by our contemporary social devel- 
opment.” And again: “It is to be the 
social mediator, the vehicle of under- 
standing, the instrument of self-exami- 
nation, the parade of morals and the 
exchange of manners, the factory of cus- 
toms, the criticism of laws and institu- 
tions and of social dogmas and ideas.” 
Much of what he says is, of course, sheer 
rhetorical furtherance, of the modern 
type, but stripped of this, nobody will 
cavil at his definition or programme so 
far as it goes. It is not new for the nov- 
elist, no less than the philosopher, to 
feel that “‘nothing of human interest is 
foreign to his purpose.” But a book is 
not “important” because it deals with 
an important subject, and it is not necessarily 
“great” even when it treats such a subject 
with skill and charm. These two words, im- 
portant and great, flung out constantly by 
publishers and swallowed by the public, need 
a certain amount of definition when applied 
toa work of art. What do you mean by im- 
portant? Socialism, for example, is at present 
a problem of the highest general importance, 
and an exposition of any phase of it may well 
be one of the motives underlying a contempo- 
raneous novel. The same with divorce, child 
labor, white slavery, war, or what not. Yet, 
to deal with but one of these—Mr. Wells’ 
favorite—as a type, it is conceivably possible 
(and to me highly probable) that fifty years 
hence socialism may not be important in this 
sense at all,—certainly not if we are all 
socialists. 


[N other words, what is an important prob- 

lem to-day may to-morrow become a 
wholly jejune one. And a work of art which 
Pins its faith primarily to such a problem runs 
4 good risk of becoming equally jejune. Dis- 
raeli’s last novel, “Endymion,” was sufficiently 
Mmportant in its political discussions to be 
avidly read when it came out; and yet to-day 
who reads, or could read it? Now a novelist 
need by no means eschew handling these cur- 
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By Henry Brinsley 


rent problems,—indeed, the more contempo- 
raneous he is, the more he studies and sympa- 
thizes with life as it actually presents itself to 
him, the better chance his work has of becom- 
ing “real,” and no unreal work survives its 
own brief generation. (Any one of George 
Eliot’s well observed ‘Scenes from Clerical 
Life” is more valuable than “ Romola.”) 





CANON HANNAY 


to his readers “G. A. Birmingham,” author of “From Dublin to 


Chicago,” and other witty volumes 


But “important” means, in a work of art, 
something more than timely: its importance 
must be of all time. This is by no means un- 
attainable. There are certain problems and 
phases of human nature so fundamental and 
so recurrent, certain strings of emotion and in- 
terest so common to our humanity that the 
moment a player sweeping his hand across 
them evokes a beautiful harmony or a poignant 
discord all of us thrill or weep in unison. 
Among writers it is the chief function of the 
poet to find these chords; but it is none the less 
imperative for the novelist to find them, if his 
work is to be important and great in any real 
and final sense of these words. We may not 
all of us be moved by socialism, but we are all 
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;of a hurry for that. 


shaken by love and hate, by humor and grief, 
and respond at once to the common, funda- 
mental emotions that range, in great works 
from those of ‘Romeo and Juliet” to those of 
“King Lear,” or, on a different but no less 
universal plane, from those of ‘Don Quixote” 
to those of “Pride and Prejudice.” Take any 
timely social problem you will, and the better 
you deal with it the more interesting, 
momentarily, your work will be to an 
immediate and necessary audience: but 
add to it some permanent, individual 
problem, some emotional denominator 
common to the majority of human kind, 
for the “importance” and “greatness” 
of your work, its permanent value, hinges 
on this alone. 


ME: WELLS in his novels gets his em- 
phasis rather wrong at times. In 
“The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” the 
socialistic problem—Sir Isaac’s relations 
with his thousands of employees and 
Lady Harman’s struggles with her work- 
ing girls’ homes—is developed quite as 
much as the individualistic problem— 
the relations of Lady Harman with Sir 
Isaac and her lover, Mr. Bramley. But 
it is easier to create an economic diffi- 
culty than a real person, or, rather, hur- 
ried workmanship is less quickly dis- 
cerned in the former than in the latter. 
And one of Mr. Wells’ most salient char- 
acteristics is that he is a rapid ‘“impro- 
visatore” rather than a deliberate artist. 
He gains by this an engaging effect of 
spontaneity, but he also does not escape 
a frequent effect of flimsiness, sometimes 
even of slovenliness. His book, stripped 
of the momentary importance of his 
socialistic problem, is simply light com- 
edy—very good light comedy, often 
stooping to bouffe. His characters are 
slight, generally verging on the eccentric, 
and often content to be mere caricature. 
I very genuinely like this kind of a book 
at times, and I delight in Mr. Wells’ 
bubbling humor, quaint cock-sureness, 
and diverting satire. But however im- 
moderate my enjoyment may be, I can’t 
honestly say that to me any book of his has 
ever seemed either “great” or “glorious,”’— 
or even, as yet, especially important. I have 
mentally to reserve these words, or some very 
like them, for work of a different calibre, like, 
let us say, Mr. George Moore’s “Esther 
Waters.”” And to conclude the matter with 
what is to Mr. Wells a minor point, his style 
has not the texture of the “woven tapestry” 
he speaks of in his essay: he’s in far too much 
It’s a very readable, 
agreeable style, but its texture is that of burlap 
—burlap, however, of the very best quality. 
By all means read the book: it’s thoroughly 
enjoyable. But don’t throw the wrong epi- 
thets at it. 


T° those who enjoy the light, witty, and 
intelligent observations of a traveler I 
commend ‘From Dublin to Chicago,” by 
Canon Hannay (“G. A. Birmingham”). These 
notes have much of the alertness and sympa- 
thetic humor that have made Mr. Julian 
Street’s recent book of travels so enjoyable to 
many. Unfortunately philosophic critics, like 
Mr. Brownell or Mr. Flandrau, don’t often 
travel, so we have to be content with a very 
good next best. You will enjoy the Canon’s 
account of the wilds of Coney Island. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Four “Well-Knowns,” Drawn by James Montgomery Flagg 


ME: FLAGG is at times accustomed to divert himself by making por- 

trait studies of his New York contemporaries. Here are four of 
them, taken from a series entitled “The Well-Knowns,” the willing 
victims being James Preston, the painter; George Horace Lorimer, 
the editor; John Barrymore, the actor, and Owen Johnson, the 
novelist and dramatist. A difficult form of art this, because critical 
friends—those who know the subjects—are sure to be on the lookout 
for any real or imagined absence of resemblance. F lagg has avoided 


posing his subjects, as he knows that with self-consciousness a man’s _ 
marked characteristics disappear. He knows that for a true artist, 


the only safe method is to characterize or Suggest your man, not | 
to photograph him. But it is hard to persuade the public that the © 


spirit of personality, rather than a literal representation, is the © 
thing to be sought for. Flagg has admirably caught the essential | 
spirit or character of these four men. The sketches appear here by — 
permission of George H. Doran, publisher of “The Well-Knowns.” | 
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FRANCES STARR’S REMARKABLE NEW ROLE 
In the Latest Play by Edward Knoblauch 


Ninteresting experiment is being made 
A onthe American people. It amounts, 
virtually, to a major operation in public 
morals and taste. Three distinguished 
dramatic surgeons will be in supreme 
control in the operating theatre. The 
frst will be Edward Knoblauch, the 
Americo-Franco-Anglo dramatist, who 
has had the temerity to write, in his 
latest drama, a play of supreme inno- 
cence; a play without a suspicion of 
high-pitched clamor, a note of over- 
wrought passion, or a trace of brutality. 
The second surgeon will be David 
Belasco, who, in Mr. Knoblauch’s path- 
etic and touching play, has _ recog- 
nized a signal opportunity for success. 
The third presiding genius in the sick- 
room will be none other than Frances 
Starr. Her part will be to convey the 
spiritual message of Mr. Knoblauch. 
That is to say, to reveal to her audience 
a supremely appealing and innocent 
girl, who goes unscathed through the 
fires of life, feeling them, but never 
losing a vestige of her essential purity. 

“Marie-Odile” is the name of the 
drama; and January 26th is the night 
of its first performance. 

Mr. Knoblauch has—since the com- 
pletion of “ My Lady’s Dress” —thought 
of nothing but the writing, and polish- 
ing, and retouching, of ‘‘ Marie-Odile.”’ 
Mr. Belasco has done his best to give 
so interesting a play—and so true 
an artist—an adequate and beautiful 
setting, and altogether the occasion 





Miss Starr, on her way to rehearse Marie-Odile 


ought to be an inspiring and mem- 
orable one. 

Miss Starr’s réle in the drama is that 
of a novice of only sixteen, in an in- 
conspicuous convent in the mountainous 
regions of Alsace, during the early days 
of the Franco-Prussian War. The child 
has been brought up in absolute and 
almost unbelievable purity and inno- 
cence. She has decided to dedicate 
her life to God. The holy atmosphere 
of her surroundings is perfectly attuned 
to the deeply spiritual quality of her 
character. The convent walls have 
marked the boundaries of the girl’s 
worldly adventures and experiences. The 
nuns and the Mother Superior have 
brought her up since the days when— 
as a foundling—she was left on the 
steps of the little convent. 

In such a scene the element of drama 
is introduced in the person of Philip 
Meissner, a Corporal in the Army. 

His feeling for the girl; the love which 
is awakened by him in her breast; and 
the growth of a pure woman’s soul 
from youth to young womanhood, is a 
theme which should offer Miss Starr 
one of the greatest opportunities of her 
career. That she will liye up to it, 
there is but little doubt. She is an 
artist to her finger-tips, and—which is 
infinitely more rare—an actress divinely 
blessed with the gift of portraying emo- 
tion, simply, directly, sincerely, and 
without the slightest trace of manner- 
ism or affectation. 


LEO DITRICHSTEIN: ACTOR AND PLAYWRIGHT 


A Word on His Career and Art, by James L. Ford 


HEN success and Leo Ditrichstein 

clasped hands across the foot- 
lights of the Belasco Theatre on the 
first night of “The Phantom Rival,” 
they met, not as strangers, but as friends 
oflong standing. Indeed, no player who 
has come to us from the German stage 
has taken a firmer hold on the American 
public than he. 

A Hungarian by birth, and of a 
family that had no affiliation with the 
theatre, he was attracted to the stage 
from his earliest childhood and while 
still in his teens ran away from home and 
joined a traveling circus. His next 
move was from the sawdust to the 
legitimate stage. He had a splendid 
training in the art of acting as prac- 
ticed in the incomparable theatres of 
Vienna, where he soon attracted the 
attention of Gustav Amberg. It was at 
the instance of the latter that young 
Ditrichstein came to New York as a 
member of the German company, main- 
tained in what is now the Irving Place 
Theatre. Few players remain long in 
Irving Place. Many return to Germany, 
and a few seek engagements on the 
English-speaking stage. Ditrichstein 
enrolled himself with this minority. 

His first great success was as Zuzu in 
Paul Potter’s version of “Trilby.”” On 
the initial representation of that piece 
he established himself firmly in the es- 
teem of the cognoscenti as a comedian 
equipped with strictly legitimate meth- 
ods. For many years Ditrichstein 





acted, adapted, and wrote plays, in 
many cases collaborating with the late 
Clyde Fitch, but more frequently work- 
ing alone. He tried his hand at farce, 
melodrama and comedy, and from every 
one of his varied experiences he con- 
trived to learn something. His speech 
on the first night of “The Phantom 
Rival,” in which he gracefully acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to David Belas- 
co, showed him to be devoid of that 
curious, but by no means rare form of 
histrionic vanity, the hall-mark of which 
is an expressed contempt for any sort 
of instruction. 

But it was in “The Concert” that he 
was seen at his best in his dual capacity 
of adapter and actor. That his per- 
formance was one of remarkable merit. 
is amply proved, not only by the success 
of the piece in this country, but also by 
its failure in London with another 
player—and a very good one, too—in 
the leading réle. 

Mr. Ditrichstein owes his success as 
an actor to many causes; too many, in 
fact, to be enumerated here. One 
quality in his work, however, deserves 
special mention, because of its rarity 
on our stage. He knows the difference 
between mere realism and true art; 
between imitating and acting. It was 
this in “The Concert” that enabled 
him to overcome the prejudices of the 
women in the audience, by convincing 
them that much should be forgiven in 
“‘a man of temperament.” 





VANITY PAIR 


PIANISTS AND PIANO PLAYING OF TO-DAY 


HE world is bestrewn with players of 
| the piano, but there are few pianists. 
One cannot be a pianist by assault, 
nor even by slow and patient labor. 
One can be a player of the piano by the exercise 
of determination, through the obsession of 
sheer ambition, the wild inward clamor for 
glory; but one is a pianist only by the grace 
of God. Only the divine gift of supreme love 
hides in the core of the soul that secret sym- 
pathy for sounds of which Cowper half un- 
wittingly sang, and in the tips of the fingers 
that exquisite sensitiveness which feels through 
the ivory clad lever the touch of the felt- 
covered hammer on the strings. 
For some there exists only a sensuous thrill, 
a desire to stroke the sleek ivory keys and hear 
the piano purr. Often for these there is a long 
trail of glory and a glittering weight of hard 
cash; for the populace has ears to hear tone 
and little judgment in the listening. Yet in 
the end the master commands, for to him 
belongs all that lies in the hand of the merely 
sensuous performer, together with all which 
eludes that fleshly grasp. The sensuous 
player can fool the populace much of the time; 
but his fate confronts him when he tries to dally 
with the awful word of Bach or Beethoven. 


N the exquisite shallows of the lesser Chopin 

the piano player may glimmer and gleam 
and shoot rays of gold and carmine through 
the transparent waters. Through the cham- 
pagne fantasies of Liszt he may strike even 
flashes of divine color or even rays of dazzling 
light. He may sing ravishingly the wordless 
songs of Mendelssohn; he may flourish magic- 
ally the wildering cadenzas of Rubinstein. 
But the militant Chopin, the passionate 
Schumann, the Miltonic Brahms, the prophet 
Beethoven and the All-Father Bach are not 
for him. These merciless gods of musical 
art strip him of his cheap finery and expose 
his nakedness to the cold wind of critical 
contempt. 

The player of the piano, iike talent, “may 
frolic and juggle.” He may run scales with 
amazing rapidity, shake from his fingers 
groups of double thirds, or sonorous chord 
successions, and weave the mystic spell of 
interlocking passages in which the melody plays 
hide and seek between the two hands. But 
there will always be minutes when the piano 
will elude his watchfulness and betray the 
sorry truth that it is only an instrument of 
percussion after all. 


HE aim of all technic is tone. The player 
of the piano must again and again accept 
what falls to him, do what the hammers allow. 
The pianist creates every instant, and there 
is no moment when he does not evoke from the 
piano the highest beauty of tone. And this 
beauty carries with it a mystic and pervasive 
illusion. It conceals the percussive nature 
of the instrument and deceives the hearer into 
believing that the piano can sing like a voice 
of a violin. 

When Paderewski makes a scale he sets in 
oral heaven a tonal rainbow. When a player 
of the piano tries to do the same thing he 
offers us nothing finer than a masquerading 
xylophone. The aim of all technic is tone, 
beautiful, vital, singing tone, the flesh and 
blood of music. This is for the pianist to 
give. The mere player can produce it only 
when the path is clear. The pianist never fails. 
It goes with him into the most complicated 
mazes of florid passage work. His fingers 


By W. J. Henderson 


cannot batter; they can only caress; and to 
them the piano yields up its spiritual sweets. 

But there is something more, something that 
lies beyond the material realm of performance. 
The true pianist does not find in tone the com- 
pletion of his desire. It is the fulfilment of 
technic, but technic is the lever with which this 
Archimedes stirs worlds. Some splendid force 
must move the lever, and this force is imagina- 





IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 
the romanticist of the piano, and probably the most 
celebrated pianist of modern times 


tion, the creative faculty of the human mind. 
How many are credited with imagination who 
offer only phantasy! Phantasy, the power of 
imaging, that mystic power which works in 
dreams. Imagination, that power of repre- 
sentation which acting in the intelligent ser- 
vice of feeling and thought fills the world with 
the poetry of a Shakespeare, the sculpture of 
an Angelo, the music of a Beethoven. In 
the supreme functioning of its combining and 
arranging power it creates the ideals of hu- 
manity. Some of these are embodied in the 
works of the master composers, where the 
player of the piano can never find them. Only 
genius understands genius; and the pianist 
has it. To him the printed page of music 
becomes alive. To him it renders up its 
precious message, to be by him transmuted 
through the blood of his own life to the ears 
of them that have ears to hear. 


"THE history of pianists is still to be written. 

But some things are on record. We 
have all been led astray by legends about 
Mozart, Beethoven, Liszt, Thalberg, Taussig, 
Rubinstein. The Titan of them all was 


Liszt, and yet calm observers, who were welj 
acquainted with his playing, testify that such 
performers as D’Albert and Busoni were or 
still are the technical equals of Liszt in his best 
days. If this be true, it is safe to say that 
neither Liszt nor Rubinstein had the tremep. 
dous technical skill of Rosenthal or Godowsky. 
Perhaps even Lhevinne should be named 
in this assembly. In several features Taussig 
Von Biilow and Rubinstein all excelled Liszt. 
It is certain equally that Liszt excelled Bee. 
thoven, and that great things were done in the 
last days of Beethoven which could not have 
been conceived in those of Mozart. 

What is it, then, that made Liszt the con. 
summate master, the grand and imposing 
figure of piano history? It was the over. 
whelming expression of his mighty personality, 
When Liszt played he vitalized the music, 
no matter what it was, with the flaming splen- 
dor of his temperament. At the zenith of 
his glorious career he achieved results without 
fully knowing how he did so. He believed jn 
inspiration. He courted uncertainty. But 
there was something in the man which mas- 
tered every audience. And what is more to 
the point there was something which gave him 
a swift and beautiful insight into the meaning 
of the printed page. 


NATURALLY I never heard Liszt; but if 

all that his contemporaries wrote is true, 
any one of the great pianists of to-day is 
technically his superior. Rubinstein went far 
ahead of him in the use of the pedal, and later 
players have gone further than Rubinstein in 
accuracy and finish. 

Without doubt Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer 
and Busoni form a quartet of contemporaneous 
pianists before whom Liszt would pause in 
respect. 

To write about the living pianist is not the 
easiest of tasks. There is too much to be 
said, too much to be omitted. Yet the task 
must be undertaken. 

The writer of this article verily believes 
that neither Lizt nor Rubinstein was the 
equal of Josef Hofmann in finish of performance. 
Hofmann’s technic is greater than that of 
any other pianist now before the public. It is 
supreme in its resource. It comprises all that 
is meant by perfect flexibility and indepen- 
dence of finger, pliancy of wrist, elasticity and 
power of arm. 

There is no subtle gradation of force that 
Hofmann cannot makein either simple cantilena 
or rapid passage. Of the wide domain of 
variety of touch he is the perfect king. Of all 
the secrets of pedalling he is the master. And 
what marvellous fingers! How firmly they 
touch, how softly they caress the keys! 

But if this man had only his technic, he 
would be’but a player of the piano. Hofmann 
is a strong, rich, and extremely sensitive in- 
tellect. His mental operations are calm, but 
incisive. He thinks steadily and resistlessly. 
He is intensely philosophical, but his philoso- 
phy is warm with feeling. He is profoundly 
introspective, as every real artist is, but he 
contemplates the ego only as a concrete 
illustration of humanity. 

He studies his music with incredible rapidity, 
because his analysis is so quick that he gets 
essential results in the sweep of a glance. Like 
other real pianists he does not live in the piano 
His minds feeds itself on art, on literature, on 
nature. Perhaps Hofmann is less responsive 
to externals than some other artists, but the 
pastures of his spirit are by no means narrow. 
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His command of the public is limited by 
his command .of himself. There is a sem- 
plance of austerity in his presence at the 
iano. He emits too little of that mysteri- 
ous fluid called magnetism. To get from 
his playing all that is in it one must under- 
stand. Few do that. 


T is a singular coincidence that the 

greatest pianists of this day are both 
Poles. There is something not altogether 
tangible in the genius of Paderewski, 
Hofmann’s great compatriot. But there 
js one trait of his style which is easily 
discerned and comprehended. He is the 
romanticist of the piano. With a technic 
not inexhaustible, he sings marvellously. 
For his spirit all music is instinct with 
passion. Austerity and he cannot dwell 
together. Paderewski does not play 
Brahms, for in the Miltonic style his sun- 
set tints must all be reduced to an un- 
distinguished gray. Bach indeed he 
adores, for here he can paint in the mas- 
terful outline and elemental colors of 
Michael Angelo. 

Beethoven is his high god and at the 
altar of this Jupiter he worships in heroic 
accents. Chopin is his intimate friend. 
Schumann is his daily bread. Schubert 
is his little brother. These are the lyric 
masters whose music wooes his fingers 
most tenderly. For Paderewski’s secret 
istwofold. He plays with infinite wealth 
of color and he conccives in the depths of 
a mind supersensitive in perception, fragile 
in its gentleness, noble in its breadth, clas- 
sic in its scholarship, inspiring in its 
poetic imagination. When he first came 
to us in 1891 it was noted that he played 
with exquisite finish in all gradations of 
tone and color, with delicate and penetra- 
tive intelligence, with masculinity and with 
a marvellous sense of musical beauty. He 
has grown in all these because he has lived, 
studied and thought. It was noted in his first 
eason that he sometimes forced the tone of 
the instrument. He still does so, even more 
than at first, for he has acquired a more robust 
feeling toward music. But he is still the same 
extraordinary poet. And this is the summary 
of his greatness. There are more faultless 
players of the piano than Paderewski, but 
there is not another personality of such potent 
spell that uses the piano as its medium of 
xpression. 


FERRUCCIO BUSONI 
who combines technic with professorial intelligence 





JOSEF HOFMANN 
whose technic is greater than that of any other 
pianist now before the public 


AROLD BAUER has never cxcited the 

general public ‘as much as Paderewski. 
I am not sure that Mr. Bauer is not to be 
fclicitated because the result is that only music 
lovers go to hear him. Mr. Paderewski has 
to project much of himself into receptacles 
which never held musical matter before. Mr. 
Bauer’s hearers are almost exclusively ex- 
perienced music lovers, teachers, and students. 
It is not easy to tell a layman the precise 
secret of Bauer’s charm, but the musician 
sums it up in the word “musical.” This word 
covers a multitude of merits, such as perfection 


of rhythm, unerring judgment in phrasing,. 


infinitesimal scaling of dynamics, cool, yet 
not cold, planning of nuances, and application 
of color in opulent continence. Mr. Bauer 
is perhaps the most restful of all the pianists, 
for if he rarely makes celestial harp strings 
of one’s nerves, he often makes a peace that 
passes understanding. His is an art of the 
temperate zone. The splendors of the tropics 
are for Paderewski and the glories of the 
mountains for Hofmann, perhaps; but Bauer 
is a most adorable pianist for the land of our 
daily bread. 

Ferruccio Busoni, on the other hand, is tke 
incarnation of the intellect. Here is a pianist 
who has risen to his high position by the em- 
ployment of a superb technical equipment 
under the calm command of a professorial 
intelligence. Busoni seldom melts, but he 
always commands interest and inspires re- 
spect. There is, too, something pedagogic in 
his playing, something like that authoritative 
communication of Von Biilow’s art which 
incessantly said, “This is the correct reading, 
no matter if it does seem oratorical.” 


HERE are other pianists, to be sure. 
One cannot set aside as negligible such 
artists as Gabrilowitsch, Lhevinne, the techni- 
cian, Carreno, the lioness, and Fanny Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, the leopard of the piano. But 
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in the region where Liszt and Rubinstein 
dwelt admission is for the few. One 
certainly does not think of Bauer or Busoni 
as coequals of these mighty masters, yet 
their places in the van are assured. Bauer 
in particular has one lovely trait. The 
smaller his auditorium, the more exclusive 
his audience, the more irresistible his art. 
Chamber music, the music which has to 
be good enough, as Sir Hubert Parry 
puts it, to live with, is the happy field for 
Bauer’s ministrations. Give him a small 
orchestra of strings and a Bach concerto 
and he will lead you for half an hour 
through fields of Elysium. It is not what 
you expect when you go to hear Pader- 
ewski, for the orchestral thunders of this 
pianist make one think rather of the 
rides in the winds of Ossian’s storms. 
Paderewski’s art is Handelian. It courts 
the platform and it sings the “ Hallelujah” 
chorus. 

Hofmann seems to hold a_ beautiful 
equilibrium between these two. He is 
at home in the great hall or the small 
chamber. He makes triumphant proc- 
lamations or confidential communica- 
tions with equal felicity.. He is neither 
a still small voice whispering in the corners 
of privacy, nor a trumpet pealing before 
a glittering army. He is rather a guide, 
philosopher and friend. Like Paderewski 
he soars in transcendent heights or skims 
close upon the levels of the flowers. 
Bauer is happier among the flowers than 
in the clouds. Busoni dwells in the 
basilicas of learning and publishes the 
gospel of method. 

These are four masters of our time. 
They are pianists not players, of the 
piano. The piano is their instrument, 
not their conqueror. They have much to 
say. They might say it without a piano, but 
nature filled the tips of their fingers with senses 
that yearn for the feel of the keyboard. So 
they use the piano to communicate their 
messages. And each of the four has his own 
style which in the end leaves verbal descrip- 
tion baffled. 

For it is a singular difficulty of all art criti- 
cism that the one thing of which the world 
craves definition is the one thing undefinable. 
It is easier to describe the personality of a man 
than the individuality of his art. But what 
cannot be prisoned in words can be felt by the 
spirit, and thus verbal frailty is overcome. 





HAROLD BAUER 
whose art is essential'y for the musician 
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NEW YORK’S motto ought to be Sic transit. Every in- 

stitution of a semi-private character tends sooner or 
later to move northward. One after another the social 
clubs have had to make way for the invasion of the shop, 
the factory, and the office building. A few years ago the 
Union Club growled and grumbled at the vulgar intru- 
sions of trade, and then moved its household Gods from 
the district south of Twenty-third Street to that north of 
the Cathedral. And now—in June—the Knickerbocker 
Club is to move up-town, serving as an added example of 
the everlasting instability of New York life. No longer 
will its loyal members be able to contemplate the passing 
show from their well-loved oriel windows at Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-second Street, from which a few of them have 
gazed for upward of thirty years. 

Their new, red brick clubhouse, at Sixty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue—a drawing of which is shown above 
—has as much the appearance of a gentleman’s house 
as of a social club. 








The New Home of the Knickerbocker Club 


With a sketch, generously drewn for Vanity Fair, by Messrs. Delano & Aldrich, the Architects 


In this new structure the architects and Building Com- 
mittee have admirably succeeded in combining fitness, 
dignity, absence of pretentious display and, above every- 
thing, comfort. The style of the building is not Colonial, 
or Georgian, or Louis Seize, or an imitation, or adapta- 
tion, of any of these architectural styles. It solves a 
difficult problem solely by applying to it a combina- 
tion of taste, knowledge, experience, and a sound appre- 
ciation of the fundamentals of the great and ojten 
misunderstood art of architecture. It is of simple 
materials, used in the simplest way. A beautiful effect 
has been secured by good proportions rather than by 
elaborate details. The architects seemed to realize that 
theirs was a double duty; first, to erect a structure which, 
though inornate, would add materially to the architec- 
tural interest of that part of Fifth Avenue, and, second, 
to devise a modern club which, without the slightest 
ostentation, would best promote the solid comfort and 
well being of its members. 
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THE DAYS OF HARRIGAN AND HART 


Annie Mack, Now Appearing in “Kick In,” Recalls Old Times 


exciting play “Kick In,” something 

familiar in the profile of the actress who 

was playing the part of Mrs. Halloran 
awakened in my mind vague memories of an 
earlier day, and, as soon as the curtain had 
fallen and the lights were turned up, I asked 
her name and learned that it was Annie Mack: 
As I looked around that audience I wondered 
how many of them remembered the time when 
the réle of Mrs. Lochmuller, created by this 
same woman, and carried along from one Har- 
rigan play to another, was such a familiar 
figure to the playgoers of New York. 

Her work in “Kick In” had already inter- 
ested me, for it was apparent, even to the un- 
trained sense, that she is that rarest of the rare 
theatrical prodigies of to-day, an actress who 
really knows her business.. Her part is not one 
of great importance but I cannot imagine it 
better played. Nor is this to be wondered at 
when we consider her long and varied stage 
experience. 

Annie Mack played with Ristori and with 
Mrs. Rousby, and there are even those who 
remember her at the old Lyceum Theatre in 
Fourteenth Street, as the dashing sailor boy 
in “Black-Eyed Susan,” with Nat Goodwin 
and Minnie Palmer in the cast. She has played 
Ophelia to the Hamlet of Edwin Booth and 
Gretchen to Joseph Jefferson’s Rip. She has 
starred in plays of her own and been regularly 
murdered—to the delight of large audiences— 
in the part of Nancy Sykes. 

But to the playgoers of this town—at least 
to those whose heads are grey or bald—she 
will be remembered most affectionately as 
almost the last of the great Harrigan and Hart 
company. And it was with a heart warm with 
recollections of the Theatre Comique that I 
called on Annie Mack at her house the next 
day and chatted with her about those never- 
to-be-forgotten days. 

No theatre within my own recollection im- 
pressed itself as deeply on the playgoers of its 
generation as did the Theatre Comique, when 


T: other night, between thrills in that 


Harrigan’s little farces of the “Mulligan 


Guards” were running their course there and 
when all New York was whistling and singing 
the melodies of Dave Braham. It is fully a 
quarter of a century since this unique organiza- 
tion faded from view, and yet last winter five 
hundred men sat down to dinner in New York 
to celebrate the memory of Edward Harrigan 
and to sing the old songs that helped to make 
him famous. It is difficult to imagine a similar 
honor paid twenty-five years from to-day to 
any actor or company now on our stage. 


| MAY remark here that it is eminently fit- 

ting that I should write of this last sur- 
vivor of the Harrigans, as I was, I believe, the 
first seriously to chronicle their fame. This 
was in the early eighties. The two partners— 
both of them dead, alas—were graduates of 
that splendid academy of acting, the variety 
Stage, and, like Weber and Fields of a much 
later day, found an enormous audience waiting 
for them on the sidewalk when they first put 
their names over the doors of their own play- 
house. The newsboys had been the first to 
acclaim them and the “common people” had 
followed. Then came the dramatic critics. 
Finally the “upper classes”’ learned—in some 
miraculous way—of their existence. It was 
not until literary men of eminence declared 
that Harrigan was “artistic;” and college pro- 
fessors commended his plays as “harmless, ex- 





By James L. Ford 


cellent fooling;”’ and the brilliant women who 
dominate fashionable thought complained of 
the smells that pervaded the theatre, that the 
Harrigan and Hart entertainments entered 
upon the period of their melancholy decline. 





Annie Mack, in the great Harrigan and Hart snow- 
storm scene in “Christmas Joys and Sorrows” 





Harrigan (seated) and Hart (standing) in the palmy 
days of the o’'d Theatre Comique 


I was very young in the business of theatrical 
reviewing when I first saw “The Mulligan 
Guards” and it did not take me long to scrape 
an acquaintance with Ed. Harrigan and accept 
his invitation to “come behind.” After that 
I spent many an evening with him in the 


dressing-room which he shared with his part- 
ner, while I listened to his talk of New York 
life—and character—and I then prepared what 
I believed were the first serious and critical 
studies of Harrigan’s remarkable work. The 
studies were certainly serious and I believed 
them, at the time, to be critical. 


cz was therefore a great pleasure to me to 

sit down with Annie Mack in her sunny 
parlor and look over her old scrapbooks, pro- 
grammes and photographs, while she talked 
with animation and good nature of the days 
long gone by. 

“T left Edwin Booth’s company on a Satur- 
day night and joined Harrigan and Hart the 
next Monday,” said Annie Mack. At that 
time, in most of the Harrigan plays, our parts 
were never fully written out and we used to go 
on and say pretty near anything we thought 
sounded funny. Afterward, of course, when 
Harrigan began to write comedies, things were 
different. Why, some of the biggest laughs 
we ever got were from things that we just said 
on the spur of the moment. Do you remember 
those old sketches they used to do—‘ The Rival 
Car Conductors,’ for example? I honestly 
think I could read every one of those lines 
to-day. And do you remember the finale when 
they took the broken-down old consumptive 
and put him in the Greenwood car? They 
don’t write such sketches nowadays, or maybe 
they don’t have the actors and the actresses 
to play them. 

“Tony Hart was the actor of the company. 
He could play anything—a young girl, a negro 
wench, a wild lad, or an old Irishman—and 
he was great as a loony in ‘The Black Bird.’ 
The plays were great, too, and what a close 
study of New York they were! Johnny Wild 
was the original dandy coon of the American 
stage, for up to his time we’d had nothing but 
the plantation darky who was altogether dif- 
ferent from the spruce young colored man of 
New York. Billy Gray was just as good, in 
his way, in black face and, by the way, here’s 
a copy of The Old Bowery Pit, the last thing 
that he sang when he played the part of the 
Bowery stage doorkeeper. My husband sang 
the song after him. Yes, that’s my husband, 
Edward J. Mack, that was in Harrigan’s com- 
pany with me. We are still together and he 
is now playing a clever bit in the first act of 
‘Kick In.’ 


“HERE are some pictures of people you'll 

remember. Would you like to borrow 
them? There’s Annie Yeamans, and here I am 
in the great snow-storm scene. There’s a scene 
from ‘Major Gilfeather’ with Ed. Harrigan; 
Billy Gray and Johnny Wild standing in a row. 
And there are Harrigan and Hart, together. 
I needn’t tell you which one is Harrigan 
and which is Hart. Then there’s Harry 
Fisher! I think he’s alive yet. You remem- 
ber him as Lochmuller, the German poli- 
tician, with me as his Irish wife? Do you re- 
member the little mulatto boy who used to 
carry the pail in the target company? Johnny 
Wilde used to say that ‘we got him to match 
the pail.’ 

“Well,” she continued, “I’m glad somebody 
remembers those old times as well as I do. 
The stage has certainly changed a whole lot 
since then. I heard of that dinner they gave 
Harrigan last winter. I was in San Francisco 
at the time. If they ever give another, you 


and I ought to be there for sure.” 
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By means of bland- 
ishments and alimen- 
tary considerations 








He objected a little when the wind whistled round the corner and 


caught him where the blanket used to be 





Then, knowing she could not siop nim, 

Angelo started out to break a few rec- 

ords, despite Lady Clara’s well-known 
dislike of the speed mania 


Lady Clara, a London War Sufferer 


A Page of Sketches by Fish 


HEN Lady Clara awakened one morning to find that her lord and 
master and all his stable staff had scuttled for the trenches, the 
ancient family pride which surges powerfully through her veins made it 
seem quite too cruel to leave her husband’s charger without his matu- 
tinal canter. It was comparatively easy to persuade Angelo, her con- 
sort’s hunter, to leave his stall—although he balked a bit when his saddle 
was put on, and the cold wind took him where his blanket used to be— 
and it was not very hard to obtain a good stationary seat. The awk- 
ward part consisted in holding it. For Angelo, perceiving at once the 
absence of a restraining masculine hand, took the bit into his teeth and 
proceeded to break the cross-country records. He smashed other things 
than records. For instance, he utterly shattered Lady Clara’s faith in 
horses, her peace of mind, her family pride, and any belief she may have 
cherished as to the desirability of the “back to the land” movement. 


Lady Clara induced Angelo 
to leave his happy home and 
accompany her 












two 


Angelo was going strong, 
taking everything in his 
stride, until he essayed a 
one-barred gate, and then... 





But he allowed Lady 
Clara to mount and 
pose for a minute or 


Le débacle, over the details 
of which we will draw a dis- 
creet and charitable veil 
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THE COUNTRY SERVANT PROBLEM 


An Anguished Word or Two On the Matter of Securing and Retaining 


OW dwellers in the city can go about 
saying that they have a Servant Prob- 
led is more than I can understand. 
When I lived in town, I found life abso- 

jutely simple in that respect. I just went 
around to a good Agency, collected a Nor- 
wegian, paid her five hundred dollars a month, 
or whatever it was, suited my hours to hers, 
had all the washing done at a laundry, and 
there I was,—on velvet, as you might say. 

How different it is in the country. Here in 
the wilds, the Servant Problem hits you like a 
dum dum shell from a German howitzer. It 
isn’t only a question of keeping your maid. 
It is a question of having her appear at all. I 
shall not readily forget Miss O’Connor—Julia, 
to her intimates. She came to us like manna 
from the sky. She agreed, in the interview, 
to everything. She liked cooking, loved wash- 
ing, and counted that day lost when she did not 
make beds or shake stoves. Moreover, she 
only demanded a salary of such modest pro- 
portions that it would have left us ample for 
our little necessities and perhaps even for an 
occasional jaunt to the city. She left our pre- 
liminary interview promising to appear again 
at eight o’clock on Monday morning. 


[MONTHS have passed since that day, but 
we have never again set eyes upon the sun- 
shine of Miss O’Connor’s smiles. She sent no 
word: she wrote no letter: she simply didn’t 
come. Weeks later we heard by the merest 
chance that her mother did not want her to 
“go out” that season. 

In these parts it is the mothers who are at 
the heart of the Servant Problem. They have 
ahabit of doing the family washing on Monday 
mornings, and the daughters all want to help 
their maternal parents at their cleansing tasks. 
Celia, our present maid, lives at home with her 
mother, and visits us only by day. She is a 
jewel of the first water. She cooks like a chef 
and shakes a stove like a Sandow, but it would 
be a rash man who would bet on the off chance 
of her arriving here on Monday morning. 


Rural Domestics 
By Pelham Grenville 


It is the old, old story. The fatal fascina- 
tion of the maternal wash-tub is a little too 
great for her. 

I sometimes have a vision of Celia on a 
Monday morning. I see her just mounting her 
bicycle, all ready to come to us! Another mo- 
ment, and she will be on her way, and all will 
be joy, jollity, and song. And then through 
the window floats the strange, seductive scent 
of wet linen. She sniffs, hesitates, and, hesitat- 
ing, is lost. The bicycle is wheeled back, and 
she flies like a homing pigeon to mess about 


_ with soap and things, while we, listening for 


her lightsome step upon the stairs, gradually 
pass from hope to despair. 


OF course, we have our great moments. 
There is probably no purer joy than that 
which comes from hearing Celia’s tap on the 
door just when we have given up hope and 
resigned ourselves to a maidless day. Once 
she turned up at ten o’clock, and it was per- 
fectly amazing to see the way the sun came out 
and the birds began suddenly to sing; as if 
somebody had pressed a celestial button. 

Celia is older than most of the maids out 
here. They all seem to believe in starting their 
professional careers early. They combine them 
with school. I remember how madly we rushed 
about the country last October in search of an 
Italian girl of whom we had heard. It trans- 
pired, on enquiry, that she was twelve years 
old. I once came home and found a tiny child 
toddling about the kitchen. After I had given 
her candy and hunted out a picture-book for 
her to look at and offered to play Bears or Red 
Indians with her, and wondered which of the 
neighbors’ little tot she might be, I discovered 
that it was this child to whom I was about to 
pay six dollars a week for cooking my meals 
and cleaning my house. 


“THEY manage all these things better in 
British India. Sometimes, before Celia 
came to us, after I had shaken the stove and 
taken the cinders out into the garden and fed 


the animals and washed the dishes and mopped 
the kitchen-floor and swept the living-rooms 
and made the beds and got in wood from the 
cellar (which, for the convenience of the occu- 
pant, is situated outside the house) and carried 
in a pail-full of coal and settled down to a 
quiet smoke and found that I had forgotten 
the coal for the kitchen-range and gone out 
again and got in the coal for the kitchen-range 
and settled down for a quiet smoke and found 
that I had omitted to let the kitten in and gone 
out again and let the kitten in and settled down 
for a quiet smoke and found that through an 
oversight there was no kerosene in the oil- 
stove and gone out again and brought in kero- 
sene and settled down for a quiet smoke, I 
would draw my chair closer to my wife’s and 
say in a reverent sort of way, “Tell me about 
India.” 

And my wife would say, “When I lived in 
India, we had a butler, an assistant-butler, a 
cook, an assistant-cook; a sweeper, several 
grooms, a few gardeners, a dog-boy, a lady’s 
maid, and a chokrah! 

“What,” I would ask, though knowing quite 
well and merely wishing to luxuriate in the 
description, “is a chokrah?”’ 

“A chokrah,” my wife would say, “is an 
assistant-assistant-butler—a man whose sole 
duty it is to help the assistant-butler assistant- 
buttle.” 

“And the salaries, the united salaries, of this 
entire mob?” 

“About twenty dollars a month, and they 
find their own food.” 


HAT, if you please, is homelife in India. 
Why, in these United States the dog- 
boy would want about that amount a week for 
himself, and would undertake his arduous 
duties only on the understanding that he was 
not expected to have anything to do with 
looking after the dogs. 
As for the assistant-assistant-butler—the 
imagination simply declines to dwell upon 
him at all. 


THE BUSINESS MAN ILLUMINATED 
His Characteristics Form the Basis of a Little Controversy Between Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee 


POSSESSORS of the light literary tempera- 
ment must have a lot of fun. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, presumably a 
middle-aged person and living in one of the 
most prudent portions of New England, can 
become actually ecstatic at the bare thought 
of an American business man. According to 
Mr. Lee, the business man has “played with 
the earth mightily;” he has “grasped the 
earth and the sky, like music.” Railroads re- 
mind Mr. Lee of Heaven. 

On the other hand Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson 
on encountering the “average” American 
business man is excited in a different way, but 
almost as violently. The business man is al- 
ways the same, says Mr. Dickinson, “from 
east to west, from north to south, everywhere; 
masterful, aggressive, unscrupulous, egotis- 
tic,” “a child with the muscles of a man,” “a 
predatory, unreflecting, naif, precociously ac- 
complished, brute.’’ 

Each runs on passionately in this manner for 





and Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson 


many pages, quivering, ejaculating, almost 
bursting into song. They have “watered the 
desert,” says Mr. Lee, and “thought hundred 
year thoughts,” and “said ‘Come’ to empires” 
and “Come” to the earth apd sky. “Come, 
earth and sky, thou shalt praise God with us!” 
They are the “masters of methods and slaves 
of things,” says Mr. Dickinson, and “therefore 
the conquerors of the world.” 


SuCcH are the blessings of the light literary 
temperament. For us poor jaded hum- 
drum folk it is impossible to regard the coal 
man, much as we dislike him, as a tiger, or to 
feel toward the Grand Central Station as 
toward the Holy Sepulchre. We too crave 
that vision of the Boston and Maine railroad 
tipped up like Jacob’s Ladder with the shining 
forms of presidents, vice-presidents and direct- 
ors, ascending and descending, accompanied 
by corporation counsel—“‘so might we, stand- 
ing there with Mr. Lee, have glimpses that 


would make us less forlorn’ (Wordsworth). 
And it would give a pleasant spice of danger to 
our daily visits to the green grocer, could we, 
like Mr. Dickinson, regard him as a jungle 
beast. 

But that is the way of it. Some men are 
condemned from their nativity to matter of 
fact, while others, surmounting all the obstacles 
of variety, exception, and experience, can find 
a “type” or a superman, for the looking. The 
term ‘‘business man,” like the term “biped,” 
or ‘“‘homo sapiens,” leaves us cold and a little 
abstracted, but in the writers of brisk little 
papers on enormous subjects, this, or any other 
large, loose, shapeless, social designation will 
often arouse the keenest personal feelings and 
the stoutest convictions. They can get goose- 
flesh, or even a noble glimpse of the apoc- 
alypse, from the mere contemplation of generic 
expressions which convey no emotion what- 
ever to any of the rest of us, except perhaps 
that of being a little bit at sea. 
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VANITY FAIR 


THE RULERS OF THE MOVIES 


OST of us accept the movies. We 
M never stop to consider that ten years 
ago such a thing as a theatre devoted 
to moving pictures exclusively was 
unknown to us in America. It makes little 
enough impression upon us when we are 
told that the manufacture and exhibi- 
tion of motion pictures has so grown in 
scope and magnitude that it is now said 
to be sixth in importance of all of our 
industries. Living in our age of miracles 
we simply give a wise nod of the head, 
remark sagely that somebody or other 
must be making a lot of money and pass 
on. Or stopping, we give up our dime 
and passin. That dime goes somewhere. 
And that is where this story begins. 

The first magnate who came to the 
front in the movies was Henry N. Mar- 
vin, who, with Herman Casler of Canas- 
tota, New York, launched, in 1897, the 
American Biograph. This was the sec- 
ond of the “graphs,” the first—the 
Lumiére Cinematograph—having been 
revealed at Keith’s Union Square Thea- 
tre in 1896. Marvin’s film interests are 
now colossal. 

After the Biograph came the Vita- 
graph. It was founded by J. Stuart 
Blackton, Albert Smith and William 
T. Rock. Blackton was a lyceum en- 
tertainer who had been playing dates in 
vaudeville in the early nineties. Smith 
also was an entertainer. Both had a 
knowledge of photography, Blackton 
having proved himself a good deal of an 
artist with brush and crayon as well. 
These two men started their motion 
picture careers in an office building on 
Nassau Street, New York, and did 
practically all their own acting before 
the camera. Rock did not actually 
join Blackton and Smith until 1899. 
Rock was the man who provided the 
capital for the Vitagraph’s earliest expansion. 
At the present time the Vitagraph Company 
has a pay-roll exceeding $30,000 a week. 


HE successful film men have almost in- 
variably brought to their calling a practical 
technical knowledge of the new art. George 
Kleine, who produced Quo Vadis and Anthony 
and Cleopatra—productions costing $150,000 
each—was trained as an optician. Kleine’s 
film holdings are almost beyond computation. 
From the profits of Quo Vadis alone the new 
Candler Theatre in New York was built. 
Siegmund Lubin thirty years ago had an 
optical store in Philadelphia, on Ejighth 
Street. He started less than 
two decades ago by manu- 
facturing one of the numer- 
ous projecting machines then 
being produced. He has now 
erected a film studio where 
seven hundred employees re- 
quire an expenditure of over 
a million dollars a year. 
Among the earliest film 
producers was W. N. Selig 
of Chicago, who like most 
other successful men of the 
movies began his career in 
a modest way. The Selig 
institution today is the won- 
der of all filmdom. In Los 
Angeles, where there are at 
east two score film studios, 
Selig has built a million 
dollar studio. To it he has 





ADOLPH ZUKOR 
of “The Famous Players” 


By Robert Grau and Gerald Mygatt 


added a zoo costing in the neighborhood of 
$500,000. 

Carl Laemmle is the head of the Universal 
Flm Company. Ten years ago he was strug- 
gling to keep alive in the middle west after 





MARCUS LOEW 
a commanding figure among movie magnates 


having gone to Chicago from Germany with 
only $50 in his pocket. He decided to enter 
the manufacturing side of the industry. In 
1909 he began to release plays from his New 
York studio. He chose his co-workers with 
wonderful discrimination. One of the very 
first players he selected was the famous Mary 
Pickford. 


HARLES O. BAUMANN and Ad Kessel 
were the first producers to present Wild- 
Western photo-plays, plays with cowboys and 
sheriffs and Indians. Now they own the New 
York Motion Picture Company and are ac- 
counted among the richest showmen in the 





J. STUART BLACKTON 
of the Vitagraph Company 





D. W. GRIFFITH 
the $100,000 Director 


world. After Baumann and Kessel became 
millionaires themselves they began, as Laem. 
mle had done, to mete out to some of their 
employees annual salaries almost unbelievable 
in size. Two of this firm’s directors are paid 
between $50,000 and: $100,000 a year, 
They are D. W. Griffith and Thomas H, 
Ince. Griffith began with the Biograph 
Company eight years ago at a daily wage 
of $3. He is known today as the $roo,- 
ooo director. There are few who believe 
him overpaid. 

Thomas H. Ince is one of three broth. 
ers (now all directing photoplays). He 
has recently stated with reluctance that 
his present earnings run between $80,000 
and $100,000 a year. Near Los Angeles 
there is a movie town called Inceville 
Here Thomas Ince stages the productions 
which have made his name a by-word 
among the motion picture fans of the 
country. 

Adolph Zukor, now head of. the Fam- 
ous Players Film Company, hailed 
originally from New York’s great East 
Side. He was one of the first to start 
in the nickelodeon phase:of the motion 
picture industry. With Marcus Loew 
he inaugurated a campaign which con- 
verted a third of New York’s playhouses 
into veritable gold mines. Zukor’s in- 
terests in the Loew enterprises are still 
large enough to bring him dividends 
of $100,000 a year. But Zukor’s fame 
today rests not on his prodigious opera- 
tions as an exhibitor; rather he is re- 
ferred to as the man who immortalized 
the actor. Less than two years ago 
Zukor conceived the idea of establishing 
a film concern that would perpetuate the 
art of the world’s greatest players and 
provide everlasting film records of plays 
of by-gone days. To put this idea into 
effect he secured the co-operation of 
Daniel Frohman. 

Sarah Bernhardt was selected by Zukor and 
Frohman as the most representative artist of 
all the world to reveal and inaugurate the 
Famous Players’ policy. The films of the 
“Divine Sarah” in classic drama created an 
epoch in the motion picture industry. 

Many stage producers of New York’s theatre 
zone have capitulated to the films. William 
A. Brady, the Shuberts, Henry W. Savage, 
and even Klaw and Erlanger, all are producing 
for the screen. 


ARCUS LOEW—whom we have left to 
the last—has had a spectacular career. 
Eight years ago he was 
operating a penny arcade 
in New York. By 1og10 he 
had made millions, operat- 
ing his theatres on a scale 
unparalleled in the history 
of public amusements. One 
day he happened to visit the 
site of his birthplace on 
Avenue A. He noted that 
the district was thickly popu- 
lated; he noted also that it 
was without places of amuse- 
ments, so he built a theatre 
there costing nearly a million 
dollars. It has always paid 
large dividends. A _ few 
months ago, while Loew was 
out West on a pleasure trip, 
he looked around and bought 
twenty-seven theatres. 
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WHO ARE OUR ATHLETIC CHAMPIONS? 


A Record of the Title-Winners of 1914 


of the competition developed, in- 

terest and enthusiasm aroused and 
unexpected reversals in form shown, the year 
1914 stands alone. In the sweep of a twelve 
month period, champions were de- 
throned in practically every field of 
sport. Sporting experts and sport fol- 
lowers were rendered dizzy by happen- 
ings, the like of which they had never 
before beheld, and never expect to see 
again. 


ITHOUT the slightest semblance of 
W a doubt, in the keenness and variety 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


The United States met with several 
startling reverses in contests with other 
nations here and abroad. Defeats sus- 
tained at golf, polo, tennis and relay 
racing were only partially offset by the 
brilliant victory of Jay Gould at court 
tennis and the triumph of the Harvard 
second crew at Henley. 

Mr. Gould, generally recognized as 
the world’s amateur court tennis cham- 
pion, began the year most auspiciously 
for us. He defeated George Covey, of 
England, the world’s professional title 
holder, for the world’s open title. Were 
court tennis more widespread in its 
appeal, Mr. Gould’s feat might rank as 
the highlight of the year. 

Following Mr. Gould’s sensational 
triumph, reverses set in. They began 
with the American golf invasion of 
Merrie England early last spring. 

A delegation of the foremost amateurs 
of the country, headed by Jerome D. 
Travers of Montclair, N. J., Francis 
QOuimet of Brookline, Mass., Charles 
(“Chick”) Evans of Chicago, and Fred- 
erick Herreshoff of New York, set sail for the 
other side in the early spring. With Travers 
showing the most sensational form of his 
career, and Ouimet with the prestige of victory 
over England’s foremost professionals Vardon 
and Ray, and a year of experience added to 
boot, it was confidently predicted that the 
invasion would prove successful. It was the 
most dismal of failures. Travers was put out 
of the British amateur championship in the 
first round. Ouimet and Herreshoff also feli 
speedily by the wayside. Evans hung on for 
several rounds, and finally, he, too, was elim- 
inated. In the open competition, Ouimet 
was outclassed. 

The sole consolation of the trip lay in 
Ouimet’s winning of the French amateur title. 
In this tournament, Jerome Travers again 
met defeat and came back to the United States 
a very disgusted golfer. 


THE lifting of the polo cup by the Hurling- 
ham team was in many respects the big- 
gest surprise of the year. As late as the week 
before the Englishmen sailed for this country, 
there was talk of Lord Wimborne withdrawing 
the challenge owing to the inferiority of the 
men he was able to induce to make the trip. 
The Meadowbrook defenders, the far-famed 
“Big Four’? were deemed invincible. Yet the 
Britishers defeated them in two straight games. 
Although defeated in the challenge round 
for the famous Davis tennis cup, the United 
States came out of the matches with much 
honor due to the individual efforts of Maurice 
McLoughlin of California. McLoughlin de- 
feated both Brookes and Wilding of the win- 
ning Australian team. As Brookes was gen- 


best horse of the 1914 racing season. 
in purses during the year, and was the winner of eight big races. 
eral times, his entry caused the withdrawal of the field. Roamer was 
only defeated once during 1914 by a three-year-old. 
late in the year at the Laurel meet, when he only bowed to August 
Belmont’s Stromboli, who in this one race was unbeatable. 
the evenis Roamer won during the year, were the following: The Carter 
Handicap, Midsummer Stakes, Travers Stakes, Huron Handicap, 
Municipal Handicap, Belmont Park Autumn Weight for Age, 
Brooklyn Derby, Syracuse Fair Stakes, and the Washington Handi- 
cap. His most remarkable feat was running a mile and a quarter in 





By James P. Sinnott 


erally conceded to be the holder of the world’s 
title at singles play, and Wilding was a former 
holder of that title, the double victory gave 
McLoughlin the undoubted top rank among 
the tennis men of the world. 

Whether or not the fiery Californian was 


Pn.to by Hemment 
MR. MILLER’'S “ROAMER,” WITH J. BUTWELL, UP 
Roamer, Andrew Miller’s three-year-old bay gelding, was easily the 





2.02 at Syracuse. He is by Knight Errant—Rose Tree II 
shorn of this glory by his subsequent defeat 
at the hands of R. Norris Williams in the 
national championship at Newport is a much 
discussed question. 

Oxford University sent over a four mile 
relay team to compete at the annual relay 
carnival of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The team was captained by the English 
Olympic hero, Jackson, and the American 
Rhodes scholar, Norman Taber was also a 
member. They defeated the pick of the 
American college relays in a gruelling race. 

It was hardly anticipated that either the 
Union Boat Club of Boston, or the Harvard 
second varsity had much of a chance against 
the pick of English and Continental oarsmen 
in the Grand Challenge Cup race at Henley. 
The Harvard men were the second varsity, 
made up of men not good enough to be boated 
in the first shell. The Union Boat Club con- 
sisted mostly of ex-Harvard oarsmen, hardly 
at the top of their rowing form. Yet these 
two crews defeated every crew they met, and 
came together in the final heat, which the 
Harvard oarsmen won. 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 


Competition was most keen for the national 
titles in every branch of sport. The upsets 
came with as startling regularity as in the 
international conflicts. 

R. Norris Williams won the National 
singles title at tennis on the Casino courts at 
Newport. To accomplish this feat, the Phil- 
adelphian had not only to defeat a wonderful 
list of entrants, but had to cause the down- 
fall of Maurice McLoughlin, the title holder, 
and recently crowned world’s champion. 


He won approximately $29,805 
Sev- 


That happened 


Among 





McLoughlin and Bundy of California again 
won the doubles title, George Church annexed 
the intercollegiate chumpionship and Miss 
Mary Browne of California, won the women’s 
singles and with her sister, Mrs. R. N. Williams, 
captured the doubles honors. 

In baseball, the sensation of the year 
was of course the winning of the world’s 
title in four straight games by the Boston 
team of the National League, from 
the Philadelphia Athletics. 


N basketball, Columbia and. Cornel! 

tied for the eastern intercollegiate title 
after a thrilling season. 

Harvard was generally accorded the 
year’s premiership on the gridiron in the 
east. Illinois had even a clearer title 
to the western championship. 

Willie Hoppe remained invincible at 
balkline billiards. Alfred DeOro kept his 
three cushion crown and Edward Gardner 
of Montclair won the amateur balkline 
championship. Bennie Allen of Kansas 
City maintained his sway over the pool 
experts. 

The golf year in this country was a good 
one. There were no foreign entrants but 
the National competition was unusually 
good. Francis Ouimet, of Brookline, 
Mass., lost his open championship to 
Walter Hagen, a professional of Roches- 
ter, New York. Hagen beat “Chick” 
Evans, the great western amateur from 
Chicago, by one stroke. Ouimet was more 
successful in the amateur title tilt. Hemet 
Jerome Travers the champion in the final 
match and defeated him handily. Mrs. 
H. Arnold Jackson of Oakley, Mass., won 
the women’s national championship. 


LOOMIS, a Chicago schoolboy, furnished 

* the fireworks of the year in athletics. He 
won three senior championships in one day 
at Baltimore, being first in the 100 yard dash, 
the 220 yard hurdles and the running high 
jump. Other feats were the equalling of the 
too yard record of 9 3-5 seconds by Howard 
P. Drew of Southern California, and the 220 
yard mark by both Drew and George Parker of 
the Olympic Club of San Francisco. Edward 
Beeson, also of the Olympic Club, placed the 
mark for the high jump at the astounding 
height of 6 feet, 7 5-16 inches. 

Ralph De Palma of New York earned the 
title of American champion automobile driver. 

Harry Hebner, Perry McGillivray and A. 
C. Raithel, of the Illinois A. C., with Duke 
Kahanamoku of Hawaii, accomplished all the 
notable swimming feats of the year. 

Columbia University won the intercollegiate 
rowing title in the annual regatta at Pough- 
keepsie. Cornell, as usual, was the favorite. 

Columbia also annexed the fencing title: S. 
Pitt won the individual foils and W. Shumway 
captured the saber event. 

Andrew Miller’s Roamer was the best run- 
ning horse of the year. Among the pacers, 
Directum L. made a mile in 1.58. 

Lawrence Waterbury of New York retained 
his title of singles champion at racquets. In 
the doubles, the championship went West, 
being captured by Dwight F. Davis and J. W. 
Wear, St. Louis. Dr. Alfred Stillman of New 
York won the squash championship. 

First honors in yachting must go to the cup 
defense candidate Resolute. 

In motor boating the laurels went to Mrs. 
Paula ™lackston’s Baby Speed Demon II. 

















Jimmy Maiden, of Nassau, on the Tell-Tale. This diabolical cen- 
trivance is lactless enough to register all of a golfer’s slices, pulls, 
lopped drives and other of his golfing atrocities 





VANITY FAIR 





A lesson on the green felt putting green. Miss Marion Hollins, 
the former American amateur champion, taking instruction on the 
nine hole putting green, from Jimmy Maidei, of Nassau 








A notable putting match at the Ritz Carlton golf school. The figures, left to right, are: Cornelius Lee, the Tuxedo golfer, Robert D. Wrenn, the Kaiser of American lawn tennis, 
George Low, of Baltrusol (putting), Howard Henry, W. R. Simons, L. H. Smith, Jack Williams, of Piping Rock, and Jimmy Maiden, of Nassau 


The Craze for Indoor Golf Lessons 


NEAT Spring everybody in New York ought to have a faultless 

form at golf. Evans won’t be in it. No clumsy, awkward 
lunges at the ball. No stiff, unbending legs. No suspicion of a jerky 
half-swing, and, Oh, St. Andrew! what accurate putting! The Stu- 
dents are everywhere hard at work. It is true that they may not, in 
the spring, be able to hit the ball, but who cares for a little thing like 
that if the form is irreproachable and above suspicion? Golf schools 


are a fad. New York is glorying in afternoon lessons, (by electric 
light) with paid instructors, mechanical devices for detecting pulls, 
slices and topped drives, and, best of all, tea, ladies, toast, music and 


(sometimes) chocolate éclairs. These photographs were snapped 
by Vanity Fair at the Ritz Carlton Golf School. Afternoon golf seems 
to be the only thing in fashionable New York which at all threatens the 
popularity of the Belgian benefit matinées, or the surging tango teas. 
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HOW WELL DO WOMEN PLAY GOLF? 


“ HOSE second shot is that?” said a 
newly arrived spectator at the ninth 
hole of the Nassau Country Club, 
pointing to a ball at the edge of 

the green, 280 yards from the tee. 

“Second shot! That isn’t anybody’s second 
shot,” I responded. ‘“That’s Miss Hyde’s 

ve.” 

Tees: Scott, think of a woman driving 

that distance!” 

The same thought was in my own mind. 
It had been there on other occasions when I 
watched the play of Miss Lillian B. Hyde, 
present Metropolitan women’s golf champion, 
on this particular occasion playing in the last 
national women’s championship. This one 
drive was merely typical of the golfer whom I 
consider the longest woman 
driver in the world. The 


By John G. Anderson 


their drive than to make a good approach or 
hole a long putt. Perhaps that department 
of the game means more to them than to a 
man, because it comes under the most favor- 
able of conditions, and the necessity for clear- 
ing the bunkers 125 to 140 yards from the tee 
is imperative. That many women, and not 
necessarily long drivers, do clear these ob- 
stacles would be shown by some of their scores, 
even if we did not occasionally see, or hear, 
of phenomenally long drives by women 

I have named Miss Hyde as the longest 
woman driver in the world, to my mind, and 
have mentioned what she did at the ninth hole 
at Nassau. The second hole on the same course 
is 500 yards. One day during the champion- 
ship, when the wind was against the play at 


this hole and a majority of the contestants 
were taking four to get home, Miss Hyde re- 
quired only a chip mashie to get on in three 
shots. At the fourth hole, 295 yards, she drove 
into a bunker a few yards away from the 
green. During the men’s national amateur 
championship at the Ekwanok Country Club 
Miss Hyde played once or twice in the after- 
noon, with male companions, and one of her 
drives at the first hole was longer than those 
of three-fourths of the men who competed for 
the championship. Another woman whose 
driving has always been compared with men’s 
is Miss Margaret Curtis of Boston, three times 
a national champion. Drives of more than 
200 yards, under normal conditions, are nothing 
at all unusual for her. 
Low scores do not always 
go with long hitting. Mrs. 











incident comes to my mind 
in connection with discus- 
sions that have been so 
general about the advance- 
ment. of golf among the 
women, as well as among 
men, in this country. 

The drive is the first 
stroke in a round of a golf 
course, and if it were an 
overwhelming factor in the 
game, Miss Hyde could 
defeat any other woman 
golfer, or hold her own with 
almost any man. In that 
round at Nassau she was 
playing in company with 
Miss Marion Hollins and 
I hardly know now which 
was more pleasing—to see 
Miss Hyde stand up on 
the tee, take a wide, firm 
stance, take that driver far 
enough back to get full ad- 
vantage of her height and 
then come down on the 

















J. V. Hurd, who has been 
playing long enough in this 
country to be considered 
as almost an American, this 
last summer made a record 
round of 75 0n the Oakmont 
Country Club course at 
Pittsburgh, a course which is 
considered good enough for 
the national amateur cham- 
pionship. She went. out 
in 38 and home in 37. Long 
driving at the same time 
is no detriment to low 
scoring, as shown by Miss 
Hyde’s 76 at Palm Beach 
last winter, which rivalled 
a score she had previously 
made on the same course; 
her 77 in the women’s Met- 
ropolitan championship of 
1914 at the Essex County 
Country Club, Orange, N. 
J., and her 79 at Nassau. 
Miss Hyde set a record for 
the Nassau course which 








ball with a sweeping, im- 
petuous hit, or to watch 
Miss Hollins, down the 
fairway, take her iron and 
with a refreshingly crisp 
stroke send the ball 200 





MISS MARION HOLLINS 
The best player of irons in America 


Photos by Edwin Levick 


MRS. H. ARNOLD JACKSON 
The present champion 


was equalled by Miss 
Georgianna Bishop during 
national championship 
week. There were about 
half a dozen men, as I 
recall, who equalled or bet- 











yards or more on its way 
to a green. Miss Hollins 
more nearly epitomizes 
what the British golfers say 
the Americans as a whole 
lack, viz., crispness of irons, 
than almost any other golfer 
we have. If only we could 
develop a woman in Amer- 
ica whose game would com- 
bine the driving ability of 
Miss Hyde, the long irons 
of Miss Hollins, the deft 
approaches of Mrs. R. H. 
Barlow of Philadelphia, and 
the consistent putting of 
the present national cham- 
pion, Mrs. H. Arnold Jack- 
son of Boston, then Miss 
Cecil Leitch, Miss Gladys 
Ravenscroft or Miss Muriel 
Dodd, on their own heath 
would have to bow to the 
superiority of American golf. 











tered this figure in the open 
tournament at Nassau last 
fall, in a field numbering 
more than 200. Mrs. H. 
A. Jackson scored an 83 at 
the Greenwich Country 
Club of Greenwich, Conn., 
in the women’s Eastern 
championship, a course 
measuring more than 6300 
yards and play being from 
the back tees. Mrs. Bar- 
low came home in 38 at the 
Huntingdon Valley Country 
Club, Noble, Pa., a figure 
good enough for any man. 
She set a women’s record of 
83 for the course. To 
mention other exceptional 
scores by women, irrespec- 
tive of nationality of the 
player, there was Miss 
Gladys Ravenscroft’s won- 
derful 75 on the No. 2 
course at Pinehurst, 10 
strokes lower than the then 














THE women golfers are 

like the men in this 
respect, that they would 
rather add a few yards to 


MRS. R. H. BARLOW 
The most consistent woman player 


MISS LILLIAN B. HYDE 
The longest woman driver in the world 


existing women’s record for 
the course. Miss Cecil 
(Continued on page 82) 

















Sweetsir of Dyker, youngest Maltese ter- 

rier champion in England or America. 

Holder of some 16 firsts and 30 specials. 
A winner at the Waldorf Show 


HE eyes of the dog-loving world, 

| or at any rate that part ot it which 

is at all within the range of vision, 

will be fixed next month on the 

great bench show of the year, the annual 

exhibition of the Westminster Kennel 

Club. The show, which is to take place 

on the 22nd, 23d, 24th and 25th of Febru- 

ary, will be housed once more in its fa- 

miliar haunt, the Madison Square Gar- 

den. The exhibition has been benched 
elsewhere for a number of seasons, having left 
the Garden because of the rumor that the big 
show building was to be torn down, but dog 
enthusiasts will be glad to see it back in the 
building with which it had become associated 
by tradition. The premium list is of the usual 
generous proportions and entries close on the 
28th of January with James Mortimer who is 
the superintendent and show secretary. The 


list of judges has been made up and the men 
and women who are to pass upon the merits 
of the various breeds are of course the recog- 


nized experts in their specialties. The judges 
with their classes are as follows: 

Dr. Henry. Jarrett, Chestnut Hill, Pa.— 
Bloodhounds, mastiffs, old English sheepdogs, 


chows, Samoyedes, boxers, Scottish terriers, 


DOGS AND 
THEIR OWNERS 


Notes of Past and Future Shows 


Photo (c) by 
Underwood & 
Underwood 


Miss Olive Van Heusen’s Japanese spaniel, Champion 
Omija, was the best dog in the Waldorf Show 


West Highland white terriers, toy poodles, 
Maltese terriers, Chihuahuas. Dudley Waters, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—St. Bernards. Otto 

A. Grassi, New York—Great Danes. 
Rupert W. K. Anderson, Plainfield, N. J.— 
Russian wolfhounds. J. Willoughby Mitchell, 
New York—lIrish wolfhounds, Scottish deer- 
hounds, retrievers, Dobermann Pinchers, whip- 
pets. Jay Gould, New York—Pointers. A. 


VANITY FAIR 




















Woodcraft Model is said to be considered 

the greatest small bulldog living. He weighs 

only twenty-six pounds, and has a long 
string of victories to his credit 


G. Hooley, Plainfield, N. J.—English 
and Gordon setters. Dr. Charles A. Cale 
Rutland, Vt.—Irish setters. James Ander. 
son, Jersey City, N. J.—Sporting spaniels, 
Mrs. Charles H. Lester, Englewood, N.J— 
Dachshunds. H. B. Hungerford, Chicago, 
Ill.—Collies. William Neuhoff, Harring. 
ton Park, N. J.—German sheepdog 
Theodore Crane, New York— Poole 
other than toys; Dalmatians. Arnold Lay- 
son, Boston, Mass.—Bulldogs and French 
bulldogs. Winthrop Rutherfurd, Allamuchy, 
N. J.—Airedale, Irish and Welsh terriers. 
Claire Foster, Douglaston, L. I.—Bull terriers, 
Charles Lyndon, Toronto, Canada — Fox ter- 
riers, Dandie Dinmont, Bedlington, Yorkshire 
and black and tan terriers (Manchester and 
toys), Schipperkes and miscellaneous classes. 
Harry T. Fleitmann, New York —Sealyham 
terriers. Mrs. R. F. Mayhew, New Hyde 
Park, L. I.—Pomeranians, English toy span- 
iels, Japanese, Pekingese, pugs and Brussels 
Griffons. 

Indications point to an exceptionally large 
entry for the show this year, in fact, since there 
are no shows in Europe, it will virtually stand 
alone in its class. 

(Continued on page 80) 











Photo (c) by Underwood & Underwood 


Some winners at the Twelfth Annual Toy Dog Show of the Toy Spaniel Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, Dec. 29,1914. From goth to right: Romance of Caton Hill, Deer- 
mont Rosemary, Deermont Royal, Breakwater Wonder, Deermont King and La Cigale 
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THE TREND IN MOTOR CAR DESIGN 


An Echo from the Recent Shows at the Hotel Astor 


LTHOUGH the automobile show season 
has come to an end, at least as far as 
this immediate section of the country 
is concerned, its reverberations are 

sill heard and lessons are to be learned from 
it for the touring time to come, for which 
plans are doubtless being hatched already 
in many a motorist’s mind. No shows have 
been more full of interest than 





and Grand Central Palace 


another car, a touring body this time, the 
whole upholstery of the rear seat swings 
forward and discloses a handy place for 
stowing extra wraps and the like. 

One of the most thorough surprises of the 
season has been the appearance—they made 
their début at the Importers’ Salon at the 
Astor—of true boat bodies, one of which 


is illustrated in this issue of Vanity Fair 
on page 82. 

Not merely the forms but even the exterior 
materials of the power boat or launch de luxe 
were made use of. Thus in one, a touring 
model, a miniature boat’s rail encircled the 
“hull,” the spare tire was carried like a life 
preserver, and the running boards were cross- 

hatched to resemble as far 


















































those which closed this month as possible a companion way. 
in Grand Central Palace and In the enclosed aquatic car, 
the Hotel Astor. the superstructure was fin- 
| In the first place they had a ished in polished mahogany 
practical interest for those on like the cabin of a launch 
buying bent because it was while two portholes in the rear 
possible to secure so much more carried out the illusion of 
value for one’s money this things nautical. Even the 
nglish year than ever before. Such lights smacked of the sea in 
Gale, § inotor car offerings as half a these remarkable bodies. Per- 
inder- dozen “sixes” of repute priced haps this is carrying the stream 
aniels. § under $1,500; a four cylinder line idea a bit too far but it is 
'-J— 9 water cooled runabout for two an interesting experiment, none 
icago, passengers at $295; eight cylin- the less, and exceedingly well 
Tring- § der cars for less than a re- carried out. 
dogs. spectable four brought only a Moreover, the modified boat 
oodles J season or two ago and a well body seems to be a coming 
iLaw- designed and attractive six with fashion and in so far as the 
Tench § {ull electric equipment for $785, extreme types pointed this out 
chy, § indicate a higher standard of they served a useful 
riers. | American engineering and de- purpose. There is 
ries. | signing rather than a mere cut undoubtedly a ten- 
x te Fin price. In addition, coach dency to get away 
— work and interior finish which TLaG ¥. erie Hiss from the conventional 
‘ po. G. V. w y, @ combination j 
ae were associated a ee & 3 : inside drive and landauletle, with a light lop ons the rere cars: of 
two ago with cars of the most costly and that may be entirely removed now, and designers are 
yham 9 jyxurious type only are to be had this year on : showing an apprecia- 
Hyde | many of the machines whose price range is tion of the fact that 
span | exceedingly moderate. The front scats in this S. G. V. are separate, and an automobile body 
‘ussels the one behind the wheel folds in order not to is not necessarily a 
XPECTATIONS of touring this season interfere with entrance and exit ponderous monstros- 
large ona wider scale than ever before have been ity, which is alto- 
fess met by the car designers with gether praiseworthy. 





a wealth of ingenious provision 
for carrying baggage. In one 
of the four passenger coupé 
models, for instance, under a 
really practical, railed trunk 
rack at the rear, are two roomy 
compartments divided by a 
metal shelf. In one of these 
the spare wheel is carried and 
the other will accommodate sev- 
eral suit cases easily and—a 
point of importance—keep them 
free from dust. In another 
runabout model, this rear lug- 
gage compartment has been pro- 
vided with an electric light so 
that there need be no groping 
for the article desired. In still 











In sympathy with the 
marked reduction of 
weight in the chassis 
we may confidently 
look for an increase 



















in the lightness, airi- 
ness and grace of body 


design. 


‘Two interesting variations 
of the conventional seat- 
ing arrangement in open cars 
were to be seen at the Palace 
Show. One of these was a 
three passenger roadster body 
shown on two different makes 
(Continued on page 82) 





























The new 


Maxwell town car- 


coupé with a collapsible roof 


In the National touring car the 

seats are movable, a feature 

designed to increase comfort and 
relieve leg-stiffness 


A new type of rear seat wind 
shield mounted on a Mitchell 
touring car 
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SHOPPING FOR THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


The Tendencies in Spring Clothes and Some Novelties 


ENDENCIES change in men’s 
dress as well as in women’s. 
The only big difference be- 
tween their respective changes 
lies in the fact that men’s 
clothes are not altered 
so radically from sea- 
son to season as are 
those of the (alleged) 
weaker sex. It is in 
the little details that 
this year’s sack coat 
will differ from last year’s, rather than in the 
broad general lines. Perhaps you will think 
that it doesn’t matter much whether you keep 
up with these small variations or not. Far be 
it from me to give you wrong. Personally I 






Silk hat worn by Mr. 
Alfred Vanderbilt at 
ihe Horse Show 














Dinner jacket of the latest cut. 
Note high waist-line, slanted pock- 
ets, tapered sleeves, long sweep from 
bution to skirt and silk-faced collar 


Cutaway with 
high waistline, 
tapered 
silk-faced lapel, 

outside breast-pocket, 
straight sweep of skirt 
and rounded shoulders. 
Double-breasted waistcoat. 


By Robert Lloyd Trevor 


Leagues—you can get them from the same 
source. 

The sketches on this page, embodying the 
ideas of the best tailors in New York, show 
what these men consider the finest designs for 
the coming spring in each particular type of 
jacket. 

Beginning, on the left, with a dinner coat, 
the points most to be noted are: the height of 
the button and the waist-line; the long un- 
broken sweep from the button to the skirt, the 
slant of the pockets, which are flapless, and the 
tapering of the sleeves from the elbow to the 
wrist. Note also the well-drawn-in waist, and 
the flare of the skirt over the hips. In this 


particular ccat, the collar, as well as the lapels; 
is faced with silk, but that is a feature which 










sleeve, 


“‘ Donkey-ear” 


Note small plaits over the hip 


don’t care an apple-core whether the lapel of 
my coat swings out or in, or whether the flap of 
my pocket turns in or out, or whether the waist 
of my jacket be very tight, or only tight. But, 
if you want to be ranked among the best of the 
well-dressed men, you have to consider these 
things. 

Before beginning a fuller description of the 
illustrations on this page, I am going briefly 
to stray into a repetition of something I have 
already mentioned in previous articles: 


NUMBER of you live far from this city. 

You cannot often come to New York, 
whence the fashions emanate, and therefore 
you are not able to watch what is being worn, 
or to see what is being offered by the shops. 
Furthermore you are not always able to buy 
the best and newest things for lack of someone 
you can trust to buy them for you. 

It is to meet this need that Vanity Fair aims 
to bring New York to you—to make it as easy 
for you to follow the trend, and to get what 
you want from the best shops and tailors, as if 
you were living here, right around the corner. 

Our shoppers are always at your service. 
They stand ready to buy for you anything you 
may desire, at no more expense to you than the 
actual cost of the article bought. 

Nothing is too big, or too small. Write them 
for a pen point, or a suit, or a motor car— 
anything. 

And if you need information concerning 
clothes, motors, dogs, hotels, tours, boats, or 
the batting averages of the Philippine Bush 


may be left to one’s individual taste. It hap- 
pens, too, that this coat was made of dark 
gray, instead of black, worsted. This is now 
often done. 

The second sketch shows a cutaway. This 
also has a high waist-line, and its lapels are 
silk faced, a new departure in this sort of coat, 











Sketches 
Fell sua 








New Norfolk jacket for golf, etc. Note small open- 
ing at neck, absence of plaits, oblique pocket flaps— 
to keep out rain—and flare of the skirt 


Double-breasted sack coat with single 
button, long sweeping lapels. 
lapel, and sharp 
angle at point where sleeve is set in. 
Also flare of the skirt over the hip 


but one approved by many in London. Both 
of these jackets have an outside breast-pocket, 
and are held together in front by two buttons 
in the form of a link. 

Next comes a double-breasted sack cog 
with a long curve from the collar to the single 
button. And finally, a single-breasted Coat, 
also with one button, and a much cut-away 
front. These two models have two points ip 
common: the donkey-ear effect of the lapels, 
which protrude above the shoulder line, and a 
sharply raised angle at the point where the 
sleeves are set in. This last detail is in marked 
contrast to the first two jackets in which the 
shoulders are smooth, and the lapels less exag. 
gerated. Both forms are correct. 

At the bottom of the page is a Norfolk, 















Single-breasted sack coat. This too 
has one button and the high notched 
lapels and sleeve insertion. Note the 
cut-away sweep of the front, the nar- 
row sleeve and the flare of the skirt 


Note 


This type of coat is essentially practical. It 
is meant for shooting, golf and general knock- 
ing about. To this end it is made of water- 
proof material intended to stand hard wear; 
the sleeves are set in so as to allow free arm 
movement; the pocke:s are deep and have 
oblique flaps, designed to keep out the rain. 
The lapels are short so that the opening at the 
neck will be small, to keep out the cold, and 
there is a conspicuous absence of cumbersome 
plaits, both in front and at the back. 


I HAVE purposely omitted to illustrate the 

full-dress coat, since a lengthy treatise on 
the subject appeared in the September issue of 
this magazine (page 71). But for the benefit of 
those who may have happened not to see that 
number, I will summarize the points brought 
out therein. 

The main improvement of the modern dress 
coat lies in the shortening of the lapels and the 
front. This results in the display of a narrow 
strip of white waistcoat—whose points, by the 
way, have been lengthened—and the effect is 
an exceedingly pleas- 
ant little bit of con- 
trast. Add an outside 
breast-pocket, a clear- 
ly defined waist-line, 
dome-shaped cloth- 
covered buttons, and 
tapered sleeves, and 
your dress coat is all 
that it should be. 

A word as to the cut 


Soft hat of new kind 
of Angora felt, a bad 
weather hat, $4 
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of waistcoats, trousers and topcoats: the 
former are being made double-breasted almost 
as often as single-breasted: the opening at the 
neck is lower than it has been heretofore, in 
order to show a generous spot of color in the 
necktie. Double-breasted waistcoats may 
have collars, but single-breasted ones should 
not. While the former are straight along the 
pottom, the latter have longish points well 
cut-away, in order to leave the lowest button 
undone. Black waistcoats with full dress are 
not worn by the best dressed men. Nor are 
white silk ones. White piqué is the thing. 

Trousers are no longer tapered toward the 
ankle. They should be fairly wide, and if not 
straight from hip to boot, then a trifle bell- 
shaped like those used in the navy. 

Topcoats are going to be cut extremely full 
again, instead of being drawn in at the waist, 
and they will flare out from the arm-pits into 
billowy skirts. 


HE leeway which is given men these days 

in the wearing of soft hats in town, is one of 
the greatest strides we have made towards that 
goal desired above all things in dress—style 
with comfort. The derby is good in its way, 
and is, of course, a fixture, but here’s to the 
pioneers in'the soft hat movement! In this 
connection it will not be amiss to show what 
is absolutely the first word in soft hats. The 
material of which it is made is of a new Angora 
texture, and being a shade heavier than usual 
is particularly appropriate for the late Winter 
and early Spring. The body surface is smooth, 
but has a sparse covering of rougher effect. 
The stuff has fine substance and stands rough 
weather and usage well. The band which is 


‘extra deep and is of broadcloth, is of a shade 


just different enough from the material to give 
a quickly effective contrast. But even more 
individuality is imparted by the brim—which 
is felted and turned in at the 
edge. This is the very newest 
method of imparting that at- 
mosphere of “finish” in hats. 

The same process is being 
used in the manufacture of 
certain American-made der- 
bie. It does away with the 
necessity of the wire, usually 
sewn into the brim, and makes 
for flexibility—as you can see 
in the picture—and lightness. 
There is, indeed, a marked 
tendency on the part of Ameri- 
can men to wear the very light- 
est hats obtainable, and the 
derby illustrated has been es- 
pecially designed to meet this growing demand. 
Its weight is about half that of the average hat 
of its kind. In fact it is the first derby I have 
worn that has not given me a headache. 


OF all the individual articles of a man’s ap- 

parel his boots are probably the most 
important. In other words, a man should dress 
from the ground up. No matter how well 
dressed a man may be, if his boots are wrong 
he is all wrong. I like the idea of the brown 





An unusual all pat- 
ent leather boot on a 
French, last, for after- 
noon wear. $8 a pair 





A new flexible derby hat, made without wire in the brim. 





A good example of a ready-made, modcrate-price 

cutaway of Oxford Cheviot, bound with narrow 

braid, $35. To be had in other matcrials at slightly 
higher prices 


hold its shape even under stress, $5 


boot for the city, but naturally, only for infor- 
mal or business dress. A number of New York 
boot makers are making a useful boot of ma- 
hogany-colored cordovan, practically water- 
proof, with a heavy sole, and a low broad heel. 
The same last is to be had in low shoes with 
which it is perfectly permissible to wear spats. 

The fad for ornamental footwear seems to 
have been largely set by women’s boot makers, 
and has become entirely too common. Boots 
of this sort at all events should only be worn 
with a morning coat and I show a pair which 
is as subdued as a boot of the sort can be. The 
top is of fawn-clored cloth. The eyelets are 
blind and run to the top. The black front sets 
the boot off particularly well. 

The all patent leather boot, not often seen 
in this country, is very dignified for afternoon 
wear. The last shows a modified French toe, 
with rather long vamp and toe'cap. The eye- 
lets, as in the cloth top boots, are invisible. 


HILE American business men have not 
gone to the same extreme as the Lon- 
doner in the use of the frock coat, a great in- 
crease is noticeable in the number of men wear- 
ing the cutaway or morning coat in business 





Very light, but guaranteed to 


hours. It seems to me that they do not handle 
the situation as well as they might, for they are 
to be seen often with cloth top boots which, as I 
have pointed out, are really for afternoon wear. 
Again they will wear a soft hat whereas only a 
derby or silk hat with this style of coat is “in 
the picture.” The newest cutaway is not 
quite so extreme as that of the early autumn, 
but is youthful and clean cut. For afternoon 
wear the one shown herewith is unusually well 
designed and its astonishingly low price should 
not lead to your condemnation of it. It is a 
graceful model (the waistcoat cut a little bit 
high) made in black or Oxford gray, and is 
light in weight, the silk lining lending the nec- 
essary warmth. Personally I like the one-but- 
ton coat shown in the picture, but it may also 
be had with two buttons. The braiding is flat 
and is a remarkably well chosen width. 


AST November Vanity Fair predicted 

the fall of the soft cuff, and the ascend- 
ancy of the stiff one for every day wear, and 
the latest trend in shirt-making seems to 
testify to the accuracy of that prediction. 
For the men at whose clothes one looks for 
signs of what is best are, with practical una- 
nimity, wearing cuffs of the stiff variety. 

A great many people scoff at changes in 
fashions, and tag the responsibility for them 
on to the men who live by making clothes. 
They accuse these gentlemen of indulgence 
in whims, and censure them particularly for 
fostering the sort of whims that come back to 
them in the celebrated manner of bread cast 
upon the waters. This common fallacy is 
engendered and fed by an unworthy, jealous 
sentiment. Put any of the scoffers in the 
positions of the manufacturers, and it’s ten 
to one they would be like the boys in Mark 
Twain’s classic, who came to jeer, and stopped 
to whitewash. Perhaps a number of the 
changes in fashions are whims, 
designed to catch a more or 
less eager public, but you and 
I know perfectly well that 
many of them, the best ones, 
are made for some good defi- 
nite reason, and should be 
viewed as improvements. As 
was stated in my November 
article, I believe the soft cuff 
boom wasa whim. And equal- 
ly firmly I believe that the 
stiff movement is based on 
= practical common sense. 

Take for instance the matter 
of the jacket. The best tailors 
are now cutting their sleeves 

rather narrow. A tight-fitting sleeve drawn 
over a stiff cuff looks infinitely better than 
when it crumples up a soft one. Try it, and 
see for yourself. Not only that, but the soft 
cuff is quick to become messy; it requires no 
laundering—the secret, perhaps, of its appeal 
to a certain class; it can be made of the cheap- 
est fabrics by the cheapest operators, and is 
a feature of the cheap trade shirt. The soft 
cuff should be worn only on sporting shirts, 
(Continued on page 84) 








Semi-French boot with 
fawn-colored top, black 
gunmetal calf, pierced 
toe-cap, $8 
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“At Home Wednesdays” 


At the left a gown of tan ripple cloth, showing the new, 

high waist-line and the flared coat with fulness concentrated 

at the back, the long sleeves, patch pocket and circular skirt 

of the mode. At the right a gown of blue Tipperary cloth 

lined with black and white striped silk and belted with an 

odd draped girdle. The skirt is hung froma yoke. Gowns 
Jrom Stein and Blaine; hats from Gerhardt. 
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A COMPOSITE PICTURE OF THE MODE 


Merging the Impressions of New York and Paris Fashions 


PICTURESQUE result of 
the somewhat unsettled 
fashion conditions which 
have existed this winter 

was seen in the very great variety 
of different types of gowns which 
were worn. One could never be 
sure just what sort of frock one’s neighbor 
would don next, and this fact lent an agree- 
able zest to the social amenities. 

In the smart ball room one beheld a some- 
what bewildering collection of beruffled 1860 
gowns, and high-waisted 1830 costumes, 
moyen Gge frocks, and frocks scalloped like 
the petals of a flower, gowns smartly caped 
with chiffon or delicate lace, and now and then 
a draped gown of neo-classic persuasion. To 

_tea or luncheon came women wearing suits 

ebuttoned and braided 4 la Tommy Atkins, 
‘ suits long of waist and richly banded with 
fur like the garb of the Russian cossack, 
suits boasting short, square-looking jackets 
and others with only a scanty little bolero 
in lieu of a coat, and even now and then a 
Norfolk suit. As the season went on greater 
and greater preference was shown the costumes 
of early Victorian type, and suits with hip- 
length jackets and short, full yoked skirts, 
until New York seemed to have about made 
up its mind to accept these as the dominating 
types for spring. 





DISPATCHES FROM PARIS 


RECENT dispatches from Paris indicate 

that these types do not differ greatly 
from the fashions which the Paris couturiers 
are advocating. Both Chéruit and Premet, 
however, show astonishing conservatism in 
the matter of skirt widths, which in their 
tailored costumes measure considerably less 
than three yards. Chéruit’s skirts are gath- 
ered onto yokes and are flat in the back and 
in the front, but they flare below the hips. 
Chéruit’s coats are hip-length, loose, belted 
partially or all around and they fasten up 
close to the base of the throat. . Premet’s 
coats are close fitting and trimmed with pock- 
ets. Some of them have yokes but few are 
belted. Premet is also showing a coat cut 
off in front a little bit under the waist-line 
and extending in two long, round tails down 
the back. Three-quarter-length sleeves are a 
feature of the collection. The other houses 
show similar lines. Zouave jackets and Eng- 
lish Norfolks are sponsored by some of them. 
Muslin, cotton crépe and taffeta, of which 
very attractive varieties are shown, are em- 
ployed in a number of models, and these have 
very wide and very short skirts. Some of them 
have high collars, but not all of them. Lanvin 
is showing some charming things, naive, girlish 
models, as is her wont, but no new lines are 








Typical of the new French mode is a Martial 
et Armand suit of blue taffeta, with fitted coat, 
ending in a rippling tunic, and a full skirt 


introduced.. Another point upon which New 
York has anticipated the verdict of Paris is 
concerned with khaki, which exclusive houses 
here decided not less than two months ago 


would not be smart for the new season. 
Because of the shortage of materials, and 
as a matter of economy, the French couturiers 
are showing many of their models in heavy 
muslin with trimmings elaborately marked 
upon them in pencil. Very few smart clothes 
are seen in the streets of Paris. Ciro’s is opened 
but, although it is crowded at the tea hour, 
little that is new in the way of clothes is to 
be found there. Nearly all of the women are 
wearing broad-brimmed black hats trimmed 
with paradise or heron. The practically 
untrimmed hat which has been worn so much 
in New York is conspicuously absent. The 
small turbans have, as usual, towering 
aigrettes of some kind. The Parisienne’s coat 
is long, as a rule, and flaring, but not so flaring 
as the coats which have been worn in New 
York during the winter. 


THE NEW COLORS 


LL reports to the contrary, Paris contrived 

to issue the spring “color card’’ as usual. 
This card shows bits of variously colored silk, 
representing the shades which Paris expects 
to be smart during the coming season, arranged 
in the order of their anticipated vogue. First 
among the colors is a series of lovely violet 
shades, called ‘violet Russe,” embracing all 
the purples found in violets from the fresh- 
est flowers to those that are frost-bitten; 
then come shades of grav, ‘‘mitraille,” mean- 
ing cannon; then “aureole,” consisting of 
shades of yellow and tobacco brown. “Nan- 
cy” is the name given three shades of Delft 
blue, undoubtedly named for the French town. 
“Torpilleur” meaning “torpedo boat” 
embraces shades rang- 
ing from kings blue to 
corbeau. “ Japonaise”’ 
represents shades of 
yellow found in orange 
peel. “Elizabeth” is 
the name of a blue 
series, ranging from a 
light bishop’s purple to 
a dark prune; then there 
are spring greens, mu- 
latto browns and wild 
rose pinks, and a series 
of dull pink and wine 





A hat rs dove 

gray faille with 

awreath of shaded 
gray petals 









































Taking tea at Ciro’s was seen a Parisienne wear- 
ing an odd suit of lizard green Chéruit cloth 
with plaited coat and plaited overskirt 


shades; then the shades of blue found in the 
storm clouds, and shades similar to téte de 
négre, and crimson, and weird blue shades 
called “palme,” and a series of reds, and last 
of all a number of shades called “rafale,’’ 
meaning “squall,” embracing the tones of 
gray found in the sky 
and water at the time 
of a hurricane. 





HERE has also 

been issued by a 
New York shop a less 
imposing but very 
interesting American 
color card which finds 
expression in silks, 
manufactured, dyed 
and finished in the 
United States. The 
colors represented are 
“Palm Beach sand,” 
a lovely warm sand 
shade which is ex- 
ceedingly becoming; 
“Delaware peach,” an 
exquisite soft peach 
tone: “Arizonasilver,”’ 





A mid-season gow of black satin veiled with 
black tulle and girdled with black velvet and 
silver lace in heavy Russian design 


a silver tone lightly brushed with gray; “‘Ore- 
gon green,” a tone between bottle green 
and reseda; ‘‘Tuxedo brown,” a rich golden 
brown shade; “Rocky Mountain blue,” a 
typical military blue; “Newport tan,” a soft 
shade very much the color of molasses candy; 


VANITY FAIR 





In contrast to the flare, Paris permits at times 
a gown which hangs in straight plaits, such as 
this one of gray grosgrain cloth 


“Gettysburgh gray,” which resembles the pop- 
ular “battleship” gray and “Piping Rock 
gray,” a shade between “Gettysburgh gray” 
and “Arizona silver.” 

In the matter of materials it has been nec- 
essary to limit the selection to those in which 
the new forms of 
dress can best be 





expressed. The cir- 





From left to right, boots of sand colored im- 
ported kid with diamond tip, sandals of 
white calfskin with patent leather straps, 
slippers of gray buckskin and gun metal 
calfskin, oxfords of white duck trimmed with 
white calfskin. From Cammeyer 











cular cut which is a 
decided feature of 
the new modes calls 
for a fabric which 
will not sag nor get 
out of shape. In 
consequence, materi- 
als of firm, smooth, 
close texture will be 
chiefly used for suits. 
The output of suit- 
ings seems to be prin- 
cipally staple materi- 
als this season. 


HESE appear 
most frequently 
in ‘‘dreadnought 
gray,” and “Belgian 
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blue,” of which quite a little was seen last 
season, and different olive shades, which are 
variations of the covert idea. A mixed mate- 
rial of covert nature is called ‘“Chéruit cloth” 
and it is shown in “lizard,” a dark green 
and black shade, “‘petrol,’’ a very pale shade 
of green on the reseda tone, and a dark tan 
shade known as “‘gaiter.”’ 

Among the new suit materials is a checked 
covert cloth, the checks of which come in 
various of the darker shades of tan and black; 
“velardine,” a very soft gabardine weave; Bel- 
gian cloth, which has a slightly striped sur- 
face; Tipperary cloth, a rougher basket 
weave; silk finished gabardine covert cloths 
which are exactly what the name explains; 
striped buckskin covert cloth, which has a 
narrow flecked white stripe; and Deauville 
coverts, which show a fine basket weave. 


QUAINT STRIPED SILKS 


THE silks so far shown are principally of 
very soft faille or taffeta weaves. There 
is also a very fine diagonal corded silk called 
“Belgique cord.” Several combinations of nar- 
row stripes one-eighth and one-sixteenth of an 
inch in width are used on taffeta backgrounds 








To the porcelain blue of a taffeta demi-toilette 

orchid toned roses and silver lace afford exquisite 

contrast, and silver balls at the bottom give the 
very last touch of charm 


and called Callot stripes. Straight faille is 
called “faille de Paris.” The lovely taffeta 
with grosgrain weave, which bids fair to be very 
much favored, is just as soft as can be and is 
slightly changeable in effect, shading from a 
dark shade to a lighter one. It comes in very 
soft tones, such as “Callot blue,” a brilliant 
electric blue; “breath of roses,’ a very 
delicate pink; and “onyx,” a light, pale green. 
Another very similar weave, even softer, is 
called “poult-de-soie vestal.” It is a form of 
the poult-de-soie which was in vogue last 
year. This new material comes in marvelously 
beautiful strong shades, such as ‘“‘faison,” a 
lime like color; “canari,” a lovely yellow; 
“‘muscat,” which is a delightful old-fashioned 
color a little pinker than salmon; and “ porce- 
lain,’ which is the exquisite blue one some- 
times sees in Chinese jars. The same material 
also comes in a beautiful assortment of dark 
colors for daytime wear. Here we have such 





The little brimless hat, such as this, 

will be a feature of the spring mode, 

as will the plaited neckpiece which 
ends in a frill against the hair 


new tones as “ardoise,”’ which closely resem- 
bles the sphinx of last season, and a soft blue 
called ‘“‘chassene.” 

Ribbons similar in weave to the new silks 
are used to an important degree for trim- 
mings, but as a rule the ribbon is of a weave 
contrasting with the silk of the gown upon 
which it is employed, for instance, a faille 
ribbon will be used upon a taffeta gown or 
a taffeta ribbon upon a frock of chiffon. 
Quaint striped ribbons in 
graduated widths are shirred 
with a little heading and used 
as frills on some of the pret- 
tiest models, and an odd thing 
about the arrangement of 
these graduated frills is that 
the narrowest ribbon is some- 
times placed at the bottom 
instead of at the top. Rib- 
bon is also applied flat in 
many cases, and this arrange- 
ment permits of very effective 
results. This decided fashion 
demand, coming after a lull 
of many years, has inspired 
the manufacturers to extraor- 
dinary efforts, and the new 
selections of ribbon are very 
lovely in weave and color. 
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Martial et Armand scallop in Ottoman blue 

every available edge of a beige cloth gown and 

emphasize most of the scallops and the collar 
top with a line of white fur 


The shoe situation is particularly interest- 
ing this spring. Like many other things it 
is affected in an unexpected way by the con- 
ditions existing abroad. Europe makes every 
season a large quantity of shoes of a fine 
dyed kid in a wide range of beautiful color- 
ings. Europe’s fondness for these fine kid 
shoes has precluded the importation to 
America of any quantity of the kid in a flat 
state. However the war has changed all 
this and Europe is interested 
in other things besides the 
making up of such luxurious 
shoes. 

Consequently for the first 
time in many years America 
is receiving liberal importa- 
tions of this rare and fine kid 
and Russia leather, which takes 
a much more beautiful dye 
than almost any other mate- 
rial in use for shoes. More- 
over, America is at present 
keenly interested in fancy 
shoes; even the conservative 
woman now acknowledges their 
correctness. The outcome of 
the matter is that very smart 
shoes are being made up in 
these colored leathers. 
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To the red chiffon of the hat 

above black ribbon and a black 

kid daisy contrast vividly; 
$13.50 

But for the flower and meager 

brim the hat at the upper left 

might be a war helmet; $14.50 


In the middle at the top is a 

gaily inconsequent hat with a 

bobbed-off ribbon at the back of 
it; $13.50 


VY tee ane fashions are here, 
there, and everywhere, and no 
more charming medium do they 

find than the new spring hats, 
most of them are little and many of 
them are narrow, long, boat-shaped af- 
fairs with small, round crowns which set 
up high on the head. 

Some of them are made of several layers 
of mousseline, either topped or faced 
with suéde, others are of mousseline 
faced with straw. The broad-brimmed 
sailor photographed at the upper right 


The Wee Sma’ Hats 


of Spring 
Proving the Parsimony of the 


Mode by One Conspic- 
uous Exception 


is, for instance, topped by satin and 
faced with hemp, a reversal of the famil- 
iar order. A narrow moire ribbon with a 
great bunch of berries placed perpen- 
dicularly across it forms the trimming. 
Photographed in the circle is a small 
sailor which also has a satin top and a 
straw facing. Here, too, the trimming 
is narrow moire ribbon, but this time 
with bobbing bunches of cherries. 

The small hat sketched at the right in 
the lower line of illustration may be had 
in chiffon or satin. As an original crown 
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Hardly any of brim and most 

conspicuously of buckles is the 

wee hat shown just above; price 
$13.50 

Bright with bunches of cherries 

all abob is the shallow-brimmed 

chapeau in the circle; price $9.50 


A _ broad-brimmed sailor, as 

much a part of spring as broad- 

winged birds, is at the top of the 
page; $15 


band, there are tiny buckles with a rib- 
bon drawn through, and the hat is button- 
holed on all the edges. The tiny hat in 
the middle at the top of the page has the 
narrowest possible brim. It is ‘of hat- 
ters’ plush faced with straw and the 
trimming is a buckle and a moire ribbon 
with a bob-off in the back. Not any 
more brim has the unusual hat of Milan 
straw at the upper left. An odd trim- 
ming is the straw flower that decorates 
the moire crown band at the front of 
the hat and extends over the brim. 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 
Frocks That Are Not What They Seem— 
Hats That Muster into Service a 
Whole Battalion of New Materials 








To compensate for the fact that next to no brim 
has been given it, a little hat is provided with an 
abundance of crown; price $10.95 


Note:—This department is devoted, month by 
month, to selections of new things from the best 
shops. Vanity Fair will, on request, give the 
names and addresses of the shops where any 
articles shown here may be purchased; or, if 
more convenient for you, Vanity Fair will be 
glad to buy for you, on receipt of check or money 
order, any articles described or illustrated in 

this department 


has just body enough to give them a necessary 
crispness. The crown is of straw matching the 
crépe in color, and around it is a wreath of 
fruit and flowers. The ribbon, which encircles 
the crown, is black moire faced with the color 
of the hat—whatever soft shade that may be. 

The youthful model pictured at the upper 
right may be had in white or in dark blue. It 
is a frock, although it has the appearance of 





For all ts naiveté of round-necked underblouse 
and youthful lines, a little frock of gabardine is 
boldly masquerading as a suit; $29.75 


Disguised as a suit and accompanied by a hat, that 
furthers the deception (price $10), a frock may 
venture upon forbidden territory; $25 


E new suits are decidedly interesting. 
The three-piece model on page 71, for 
instance, is quite novel, due to the 


flare of the coat. The material, navy 
blue corded poplin, is brightened by the stitch- 


a suit. The coat and skirt are of gabardine 
and the blouse is of taffeta. In white with 
blue and white embroidery it is especially 
effective, and it would be equally smart com- 
bining several harmonizing shades of blue. 

_The frock pictured at the upper left also 
gives the effect of a suit. It is of blue or tan 
gabardine, and has revers and cuffs of matching 
satin, and a chemisette of white batiste. Worn 
with it is a suéde hat trimmed with an orna- 
ment of straw beads and a fantaisie. 


and on the straps of the bodice. This stitch- 
ing is arranged in series, with a row of yellow 
between two rows of black. These series, 
repeated around the top of the skirt, form a 
yoke effect Pockets, decorated by stitching, 
trim the coat. The bodice which accompanies 
this suit is made of cream net lace draped 
with blue chiffon. Straps of the material 
make it seem quite as one garment with the 
skirt Chiffon bands tie at the sleeves and 
neck and end in tassels, evidencing the at- 
tention to detail that spells chic. 


PSEUDO-SUITS 


AS TO HATS 


ANOTHER charming hat is shown at the 
top of the page. It is of black hemp with 
a crown of faille ribbon laced in basket effect. 
A rose marks the center of the plaited ribbon 
ornament. In such combinations as Nattier 
blue and black this hat is very pretty. 

The blouse at the bottom of the page is an 
example of the simpler new models. It is 
made of heavy silk tussur crépe and trimmed 
with pearl buttons. It may be had in such 
shades as green, white and sand. The material 


With the sketch of the bodice which appears Jeb on 0 spring bell” eden excielas.. Webtt will launder beautifully and should wear 


just above the suit is pictured a new type of aij, a new straw which looks like jet. The hat; excellently. The hat in the same sketch is of 
hat. The ruffles are of crése Frangaise, which $10. The blouse $5 suéde with a new trimming which resembles 


TH the suit is shown a hat of suéde in 
two tones. The underbrim, for in- 
stance, may be a dark brown, and topbrim 
biscuit color. The hat is without trimming. 
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Worthy of the naive art of a Lanvin is a floppy- 

brimmed hat, price $16.50, fit accompaniment of 

the lacey bodice which completes the suit shown 
in the sketch below 








“Would,” said woman, reflecting upon past 

blessings, “that I might wear frills again,” and 

an obliging mode forthwith revives them for spring. 
The blouse, $15.50 


jet, but which is lighter in weight. It is said 
to be straw, and is used on many spring hats. 
It is fluted over the crown and ends in two 
silk straw balls in front. 

The blouse at the upper right is also made of 
silk tussur and it has hand-embroidered collar 
and cuffs of white silk. It comes in the same 
shades as the other blouse and also in a choco- 
late au lait. The hat shown with it has a top 
of blue rubber, which is not in any sense used 
for protection, but merely for chic. The 
under-brim is of rose straw, and the flowers, 
linked together by blue ribbon which encircles 
the crown, are in various harmonious colors. 





Braiding is smart, a high turn-over collar is 
smarter, and smartest of all is an oddly strapped 
cuff. The blouse, $13.75 




















That a three-piece costume should be, is not strange, 
but that it should look like a costume when the coat 
is removed is a rare charm, $69.50. 

trimmed hat of suede, $10.95 


A hat crowned with blue rubber—for protection? 

No indeed, for chic, $10. A simple blouse relieved 

by becoming touches of embroidery at neck and 
wrists; price $5 


Of Georgette crépe are the other blouses 
shown on this page. The one at the upper 
left shows the revival of ruffles, which are to 
be fashionable once more. It is embroidered 
by hand in self-colored dots of various sizes. 
Black moire ribbon is laced through tucks 
in the cuffs and is used to hold the collar 
in place. The blouse may be had in a delicate 
flesh color and in white. 

The blouse at the lower left is braided in 
narrow soutache matching the crépe in color, 
while that below is hand-embroidered in sik 
matching the crépe in color. It has collar 
and cuffs of white embroidered organdie. 


i 
Embroidered in silk to match the crépe in color, 


a blouse is all of one delicate tone save for the white 
collar and cuffs, $13.50 
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ction? 
lieved 
> and 
blouses 
- Upper 
| are to 
‘oidered 
1S sizes, 
h tucks | Consistent in every detail, from the 
> collar | quaint tulle quilling and lace ruffle 
delicate # | on the old-fashioned white satin 
a bodice to the frills of lace and pink 
° ; es and white striped ribbon upon the 
ided in | white tulle skirt, is the gown that 
n color, bi + Pe pretty Alice Moffet wears in “Lady 
in silk Y ka wy Luxury;” at the left above 
ye 
i collar i YG ib In the stage moonlight Ina Claire 
1€. t Di Se dances and white tulle tunics edged 
j f we | with silver flutter out delightfully 
: { ‘4 5 ‘ from her white satin wunderdress 
‘ a { >\ glittering with crystals. The tulle 
Ws ae \ \ and crystal bodice is draped with: 
Sond, 9 Ss pale blue satin and lime colored 
RP? \3 \ velvet; at the middle above 
Er Re ee 
f aot LS : me : 
2 SEN " \ To wear as “Lady Luxury,” Lucile 
a Nea has made for Ina Claire the crystal- 
q a3 3%, ? Be studded gown of white satin hung 
; fg * Bie % with a lovely crystal-cdged over- 
ih | 8 \N drapery of pale, pale rose colored 
4 ice net, which is pictured at the right 
» ie a above. Five little pink roses are 
BS Beatie | strung across the left arm 
Of yellow satin and chiffon sparkling 
with crystals and draped at one side 
with strands of crystals ending in a 
heavy crystal tassel is the evening 
dress worn by Alexandra Carlisle 





in “Driven.” Silver lace forms 
the sleeves and the frill edging the 
skirt at the left 


An entirely adorable negligée of 
tink chiffon, worn by Alexandra 
Carlisle and pictured at the right, 
is banded at the feet with pink satin 
headed with pink rosebuds and 
hung with a cloak-like drapery o: 
at blue charmeuse. The loose sleeves 
are of the pink chiffon. 












































Fashion Through the Opera Glasses 















































280 3/1-2804/1 2776/1-2777/1 
For convenience the A frock treating a 
line of the waist is graceful fashion in a 
plainly marked upon new and exceedingly 

the pattern smart manner 


O present in practical working 
form the chic which the word 
“Vogue” has come to represent 
is the function of Vogue Pat- 
terns, and in the designs which appea: 
upon this page may be seen the smart 
spring style motifs handled in a fashion 
so simple and so easily understood that 
even the inexperienced dressmaker need 
not hesitate to attempt them. Models 
2814/1 and 2815 1 and 2819'1 and 2820/1, 
for instance, though not difficult of con- 
struction represent a very new note. 
The patterns illustrated on this page 





2705/1 
To a suit of 
ary cloth or 
waistcoat of 





2798/1 
Pockets and flared 
lines stamp this 
skirt as of the very 

newest mode 


_ 2752/1-275 3/1 2814/1-2815/1 
Crisp organdie in pale pastel Corded seams harmonize 
shades may be hung over taf- with the ruffled petticoat of 


feta in a charming frock an old-fashioned gown 





CHIC IN THE 
MAKING 


New Vogue Patterns Presented by 
Virtue of Vanity Fair’s Special 


Arrangement 





VANITY FAIR 





; 2787/1-2788]1 2817/1~2818/1 
Tipper- _ linen gaily striped or Either with or without If designed apurpos 
tweed a_— plain gives a sug- the chic tulle apron for it this frock coule 
Cossack gestion of freshness this design is extreme- not be better 
ly charming for voiladine 





are pricea 50 cents for waist or skitt, 
$1 for the full costume. They come ip 
sizes 34 to 40 inches bust measure, 24 to 
30 inches waist measure and 35 to 41 
inches hip measure. Full directions, 
material requirements and _ illustration 
come with each pattern. Order from 
The Vogue Pattern Service, 443 Fourth 
Avenue, Cor. 30th Street, New York. 

Vogue Patterns may be bought at 149 


2751/1 2771/1 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass.; Breams 
a4 oa of A cae skirt of Building, Rolls House, London, E. C, 
tn LUCRS 1S a CIT- Sadiisjaciory noi- > ¢ 
cular skirt made too-formal, not- England; and Ye Gift and Favour Shop, 
hoot tite too-severe type 162 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





2819/1-2820/1 
Topping a new version of the 
three-tiered skirt is an odd 
little fitted coatee 





2693/1-26094/1 2656/1-2657/1 
Not even the amateur dress- For the first mild days 
maker need hesitate to at- a top-coat is discarded 
tempt so simple a gown a suit as this is ideal 
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No MATTER how unusual the tones of your evening gowns, you can get hosiery to match in McCallum’s No. 153. 
It is the only fine silk hosiery obtainable in tones to match any color scheme. At the Best Shops Everywhere, 


We give you new styles and new hints as to the wear and care of silk hosiery in our unique book, ‘‘ You Just Know She Wears Them.’’ Send for it. 


en TJosierp Company, — - - Rorthampton, Mass. 
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HE will-o’-the-wisp oi 
fashion is playing 


strange pranks with 
the heads of the younger 
matrons and maids this 
season. A few of the more 
daring among them have 
adopted the coiffure which 
Mrs. Vernon Castle wears 
so becomingly. The hair is 
actually cut about the ears 
like that of the quaint 
Dutch children from the 
little Island of Marken. 
This style of coiffure gives 
to the grown child a chic ap- 
pearance and naive insou- 
ciance that is very fasci- 
nating. The hair is worn, 
either parted on the side 
or in the middle, and is 
held with a jeweled band 
or a fillet of ribbon which 
is most effective. 
It seems a fashion not 
likely to be adopted to any 
great extent by really smart 





Told in the Boudoir 


Transformations for evening 
attire are quite generally accepted, 
and the styles in which they may 
be had are so varied that one can 
scarcely go wrong if one patronize 
the best shops. Transformations 
of correct, conservative type may 
be had from $15 to $1.0 or more. 

With a classic coiffure, quite 
like that adopted by the “ wise and 
foolish virgins” of biblical days, 
may be worn a most fascinating 
lounge gown—a simple one-piece 
affair, which slips on over the head, 
and falls in Greek lines to the hem. 
Over this gown is thrown a soft 
scarf of silk or of some sort of 
a rare woven material. 

ROBES AND SCARFS 
O*. E gown which was charming 
in effect was fashioned of a 
strange, new, blue silk, and over 


# 2 es 


Concerning Coiffures in General and in Particular 
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Lest her short tresses fly too 
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occasions. The cream for 
dry skins is $1.70, and 
that for oily skins is algo 
$1.70 the jar. There jg 
a lotion for the preven. 
tion of spots which often 
in the chill of February 
come unheralded even in 
the finest skin. This is $9, 

A lotion to produce fric- 
tion after the bath, and 
thus fortify the muscles 
and prevent chill by stim. 
ulating the circulation, js 
one of the formulas of a 
celebrated beauty specialist 
of Paris and New York. 
This comes for $4 a rather 
large sized bottle. 

A compressed rouge in 
a deep shade of rose, a 
soft velvety appealing color 
come for $1 a box. : 

Powder puffs of a type 
which ever since Chrtist- 
mas has been seen on the 
dressing table of every 
dainty woman are made 








women, although La Val- Madame La yalliere, the 


liere, the chic little Parisian 
actress, is fascinating in this 
style of head-dress, as may 


French actress whose usual 
role is that of a mischievous 
little gamin, has adopted the 


it was draped in classic folds an 
old scarf in gray-brown, embroid- 
ered in the most wonderful shades 


freely when she dances Mrs. from small China 
Castle had a band to confine 


them made of a favorite pearl the full skirt. 


with the puff inserted in 
Since the 


be seen in the photograph, 
and Mrs. Vernon Castle, on 
our side of the water, shows how appealing this arrange- 
ment of the hair may be if it is at all fitting to one’s 
personality. In the photograph at the right is seen 
the little pearl studded band which she wears on the 
stage in “Watch your Step.” 


cropped coiffure 


FOLLOWING THE MODE FROM AFAR 


NE smart young girl seen at a matinée had rather 

cleverly interpreted the idea. Her hair was 
cropped on the sides just to the ears and rolled undcr 
in the back, giving the desired effect without its being 
cut allaround. Iam told by a specialist, however, that 
clipping is excellent for the hair, as it strengthens it. 
She advocates a tonic, which comes at $2.50 the bottle, 
to keep the hair in the brilliant, burnished color which 
is natural to youth and health. 

For those who will not follow this will-o’-the-wisp 
of the mode, to the extent of cutting the hair off, this 
same expert is bringing out a variety of toupée, which 
may be tried on just as one does cne’s hat for becom- 
ingness. Transformation of this kind may be had from 
$25 to $100, according to the quality of the hair used. 


of brown and gold. <A robe like 
this without the scarf is $25, and 
$50 is the price of a brocade effect in the same cut. 
Robes of this kind look charming in a boudoir done 
in Chinese coloring, and many smart women are 
using with them gorgeous scarfs which are heirlooms 
or which have been picked up in former travels. 
Apropos of the “wise and foolish virgins,” a clever 
perfumer is bringing out six perfumes, which suggest 
different hours in the day of the vestal. Violet, shy 
and sweet, for the morning, rose and jasmine for the 
noontime, and the more subtle and illusive amber per- 
fumes for the evening. These come in six little bottles, 
$6 for the set of six; or in larger bottles any one of the 
six perfumes may be had for $2. Another perfume 
which has become identified with Madame Bernhardt, 
may be had at $9.75 to $18 a bottle. 


ERFUMES are always more or less associated in 

one’s mind with those other toilet necessities, lo- 
tions and creams for the care of the skins. ‘Two creams 
within the reach of all are, a cream for oily skins, and 
one for over-dry skins. These preparations should be 
kept near at hand, as a dry condition or a disagree- 
able oiliness may exist, even in a healthy skin, on 


pull is really for use, the 
pretty maiden is only a 
novel handle. These puffs are used in a glass bowl, 
the cover of which is made of cardboard covered with 
French figured silk. There is a hole in the cover, to 
permit the doll to peep out. The puff comes at from $4 
to $6. The bowls are $3 with cover. Swansdown puffs 
with satin tops in colors, come for 20 and 3o cents, 


studded necklace 


EVERY WOMAN HER OWN COTFFEUR 
1 


W0Oelectric accessories have made caring for the hair, 

in one’s own boudoir no difficult matter. — The first 

of these, the electric dryer for the hair, is efficient 

and satisfactory, and dries the hair in a few moments; 

it is easily adjusted and it saves many a weary hour of 

waiting for the hair to dry. The price is $12. There 

is also the electric curling iron which is clean and ef- 

fective, and can be attached to any electric light socket. 

This is especially convenient for traveling. Complete 
in box, with cord and plug, $2.75. 


NOTE: The Vanity Fair Shopping Service will gladly 
buy for you any of the articles described hercin, as ex- 
plained in the note on page 64 of the preseit issue. 
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303 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


ce 4 





Fabrics— 


' that express distinction 


Grosgrain Cloth 


A cloth fabric that looks like silk 


Tipperary Cloth 


A distinctive fabric for Sport Suits 
Deauville Suitings 
Newer than Serges 


The Haas Brothers Blue Book of Spring Fabrics in which these materials 
are shown can be seen only at the leading Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors 


13 Rue des Pyramides 
PARIS 
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She: My dear, have you anything on for 
Tuesday evening, February Second? 


He: 1 thought I would stay at home that 
evening. That’s the day the Cat and 
Dog Number of LIFE comes out. 








Everybody knows that every dog has his day. But 
not every cat and dog have their day together. 
This howling need will be met in a Special Number 
celebrating cats and dogs and their existences. 





The Cat and Dog Number of 


the 


Tuesday, February Second 


Ten cents 
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7 Enclo 


ff Foreign $1.26). 
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7 Special 
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sed 


7 find One Dollar 
(Canadian $1.13, 
Send 


ff Lire for three months 
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*¢ Our Day is coming —Tuesday, February Second’”” , to 
7 
P ig 
¥ 
7 
yf 
Handsome premium picture in colors, Z 
“WHERE LOVE IS,” given Ps 
with each yearly subscription. 7 Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 
7 renewed at this rate. 
ie LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York M 
P One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04) 
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T this season of the year 

one is always glad to 

f one’s ward- 
robe with a bit of neckwear 
which often accomplishes 
wonders and costs but little. 
The sketches which accom- 
pany this article illustrate 
some of the new neckwear 
that is practical, smart and 
quite reasonable. 

Guimpes are possibly the 
most necessary of all, and 
when they are accompanied 
by cuffs as in the drawing 
at the niiddle they are doubly 
useful. is guimpe and 
the cuffs which go with it 
are of white lawn, attractively 
trimmed by a plaited ruche 
also of the lawn and by hem- 
stitching. A line of white 
pearl buttons finishes the front. 


NE has much use for a 

guimpe of this descrip- 
tion during the spring and 
summer months. It is simple 
enough to accompany any of 
the linen frocks one may wear 
in the morning, or it may be 
used with serge, gabardine 
or a very plain silk frock. 
It is well to have quite an 
assortment of fine guimpes, 
some plain, some a little more 
elaborate, for there are com- 
paratively few dresses made 
to-day that do not require 
some sort of a soft touch at 
the neck and oftentimes at 
the cuffs as well. 


HE other three guimpes 
shown at the top of the 
page and at the right below 
are of net, which is possibly 
the most useful of all the 
neckwear materials in vogue 
at present, for it may be worn 
alike with serge, or linen, or 
simple silk frocks. These 
three guimpes are all daintily 
hand embroidered. 
The guimpe which is shown 
at the upper left has one of 





Lest thewinged collar of 
awhite net guimpeseem 
mannish, it is hand- 


embroidered; $4.95 





Fitting finish to one of the 
new 1830 frocks, are a flat 
organdie collar and deep 
cuffs to match it; $5.95 


The Ups 
and Downs of the 
Collar 





Not content with a high collar, a 

white lawn vest ‘must have also an 

ear-high frill, with cuffs to match; 
$2.50 





A neat row of little 
button trims collar 
and front of an oddly 
collared net vest; $1.50 


High in the back, and low in 
the front, the collar of a net 
guimpe reconciles the new 
mode with the old; $1.50 
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the new collars which com. 
promises with the order that 
all collars must be high. jt 
presents the high appearance, 
and yet is quite comfortable 
to wear, turning down as jt 
— a little in the front, 
guimpe is parti 

fine; the quality of the oa 
is very excellent. Another 
variety of a compromise js 
achieved in the chemisette 
at the lower right. Here 
again the effect of a high col. 
lar is given and comfort is 
achieved at the same time. 
The plaiting at the back of 
this chemisette is quite new 
and very much liked this 
spring. It is embroidered 
in a simple design of dots, 


bbe. collar and cuffs set at 
the lower left shows that 
although high collars are the 
thing, we cannot do with. 
out an. occasionally boyish. 
looking wide, low collar, 
There are certain types of 
linen frocks and there are 
certain very warm days that 
prohibit high collars, and it 
is a relief then to turn to 
something of this sort. The 
little plaited ruffle which 
edges both collar and cuffs 
of this set, give it the fineness 
so much to be desired. The 
embroidery is also very well 
handled, merely decorating 
the corners. , 

Nothing could be more 
severely plain than the 
guimpe at the upper right 
hand corner, even the em- 
broidery takes on an air of 
severity which is in keeping 
with the simplicity of the 
design. A piping down the 
front, between which is run 
a row of very fine buttons, 
extends right up to the neck- 
line. The collar is well cut 
and is of a height which is 
sometimes difficult to find 
in ready made guimpes. 











Chapter 
Chapter 


By 


WONHOO TRIEDITT 


WHAT EVERY MARRIED WOMAN OUGHT To KNOW 


J — After: marriage—all serene. 
IT — Bills too large—distressing scene. 


Chapter III — Husband swore—discussed divorce. 


Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 


IV — Wife was calm—the proper course. 
V — She said ‘Wolcott Service” will 
VI — Save my clothes and halve the bill. 


Chapter VII— Thought for detail won the day 
Chapter VIII — Smoothed the quarrel right away. 
Chapter IX — Now she keeps expenses down. 
Chapter X — Never sees her husband frown. 


MORAL is (the best one we know) 


SENSIBLE ECONOMY 





work deadly havoc 
pense”’ account. 








Isn't it worth while to try an e: 
ween the two kinds of laun 
stration will cost you little and prove much. 


Simply call 8290 Madison and ask for Mrs. Margaret Elliot, the Manager. 


O your delicate oe Sd to the wrong laundry, where stron 
hen the ruinous treatment continually adds to your ‘‘clothes ex- 


cnn in sensible econcmy? 


lyes and washing powders 


Let us show you the difference 


service. Just send us your hamper this week—a demon- 


Use your head—don’t go to Reno. 


Wolcott land Laundcy 


156 Gast 34% Stceet 
New York City 
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patterns in silver change, but 

the silver is always sterling 
Fars are worn with a difference, 
' but sables and ermines continue. 
Jewelers offer new designs, but 
a flawless diamond is never 
passee. So the quality of 
Crane's Linen Lawn persists 
through all the changes of 
color, shape, size and border 


demanded by Fashion. 


rane’s Xinen kaon 


[THE CORRECT \_WRITING PAPE 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 





New York Ole Pittsfield, Mass. 
é 
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Vanity Fair Shoppers 











Why waste time wandering from shop to 
shop, when you can sit comfortably at 
home and let Vanity Fair buy anything 
you want? We will buy for you any 
article advertised or mentioned editor- 
ially by Vanity Fair. 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPERS, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 











UNA 





HANA 


GY APPOINTHENT 
WO THER MAJESTIES 
WHE ONG AND QUEER 


CRICHTON BROS. 


of London 
GOLDSMITHS and 
SILVERSMITHS 


in New York: 636, Fifth Avenue 
{n Chicago: 622, S. Michigan Avenue 
in London: 22, Old Bond Street 


ilver— 
Tea and 


Coffee Services 
London-Made rep- 


licas of famous 
models from the time 
of Queen Anne and the 
Georges. Originals in the 
possession of the London 
House. Table Silver of ex- 
clusive patterns, complete 
Services as wedding and 
anniversary gifts, always 
ready for delivery. 


LEOPARD'S HEAD — THIS MARK SIGNI- 
FIES THAT THE PIECE HAS BEEN TESTED 
AT GOLDSMITH’S HALL, LONDON. 


LION PASSANT— DENOTES “STERLING 
QUALITY,” OR THAT 925 OUy OF 
EVERY 1000 PARTS ARE PURE SILVER. 


DATE LETTER—CHANGED ON ST. DUN- 
STAN’S Day (MAY 29TH) EACH YEAR. 
LETTER SHOWN HERE 1S FoR 1914-15, 


MAKER'S MARK—ENGLISH LAW 
COMPELS REGISTRATION AT GOLD- 
SMITH’S HALL. THIS MARK PLACED 
ON PIECE BEFORE SUBMITTING FOR 
TEST. OTHER MARKS ARE IMPRES- 
SED BY GOVERNMENT ASSAYERS. 


THE ABOVE COMBINATION OF MARKS WILL BE FOUND 
ON PIECES MADE BY CRICHTON BROS., DURING 1914-15. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER, sold in our 
New York and Chicago Galleries at 
LONDON prices—because not dutiable 


QUIN 





_—— 


ACCT 


SUIT 
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| Like old-fashioned Over a pale yellow 


sampler motifs are crépe sprawls an ir- 

those used on a heavy regular border design 

but desirably soft new done in small while 
material tubular braid 


Woven of Cotton 


HE cotton goods this season, while to all intents 
and purposes appearing just as attractive as 
they usually do each February, are rather apol- 
ogetically offered, as it is very well known that the 
French mills which supply the greatest amount of beau- 
tiful cotton goods have not been working for several 
months. All of the lovely fabrics which we are seeing, 
therefore, are in reality materials produced late last sea- 
son. To be sure most of them have never made their 
appearance in America before, and to our eyes they 
seem very beautiful. Possibly the most prominent 
feature of the new cotton goods is the scenic idea of 
Japanese, Chinese or Egyptian characteristics which 
was first introduced last season, by the famous Rodier 
mills, and which was so successful at its initial appear- 
ance that it has since been further developed. 

Such unusual effects as the Egyptian scene of the 
jungle shown at the left in the lower group, where very 
fine threads are woven into a soft handkerchief linen, 
is a product of decided interest. Here we see two hunt- 
ers mounted on an elephant shooting at lions, deer and 
other four-footed creatures through a mass of palm 
trees. The manufacture of material of this type is par- 
ticularly interesting as it clearly illustrates the art 
which plays so important a part in the weaving of 
French silks and cotton goods. Not only is the pattern 
very carefully chosen and worked out, but the marvel- 
ously fine way in which it is woven is interesting. 
































In white stitches is worked upon 








Lilies growing out of a bit of 
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Combining silk and linen thread 


Graduated ruffles are A landscape with 
outlined in colors by trees and houses in 
the scalloped border delicate pastel colors 
of a new white crépe borders a. fancy Jap- 


from Paris 








a white handerchief linen ground swamp are delightfully por- the smart new tussor crépes have 

an impressive jungle scene with trayed in soft grays, greens and a durability and crispness resem- 

tigers, and antelope, and hunters delicate pinks upon one of the bling mohair. This one is striped 
astride an elephant newest French crépes white and old pink 












anese crépe 


Upon a white crépe background 
is stitched in while a rickshaw 
man holding a parasol over the 
head of a most elaborately coiffed, 
very tall Chinese lady 


























Exquisite 


and 


Exclusive Styles 


For the Womar 
of Good Taste 


Lieberman & Siegel 


6-£ East 46th Street 
(Opposite Ritz Carlton) 
NEW YORK 
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AN INCREDIBLE 
TRANSFORMATION 


This smart costume is one I 
actually made from an old gown, 
that was entirely out of style. 

Don’t throw away your old 
frocks. Let me make them over 
into the latest styles. 

If you live out of town, just 
send me a well - fitting lining, and 
I will make over any costume to 
your entire satisfaction. 

Drop me a line to-day or phone 
Riverside 4884. 


Mme. BLAIR 


132 West 91st Street 
New York City 


























CUSTOM 
MADE 





Black beaded vamp with silver quarters 
$10.50 


you should know the ad- 
vantages—in comfort, 
style and appearance — of 
custom shoes, individually 
measured and designed. 


In order to introduce my- 
self to new customers who 
will appreciate the superior- 
ity of my workmanship I now 
offer, for a limited period, 
custom made slippers spe- 
cially priced 


$7.00 and up. 


Order a pair now and add 
to the smartness of your 
costume. 


JAMES MOORE 
44 West 37th Street New York 
Tel. 4832 Greeley 


_A_ fuli line of fine black satin 
slippers in stock, at $6 the pair. 
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The Redfern Corset Lady 


Asks if you have seen the new Redfern Models. 
They are a joy just to hold in the hand—shapely at 
sight and pretty to look at—dquite as pretty as the 
prettiest bit of lingerie. 


In fact, the designers’ aim is to create in the 
Redfern a garment that shall not only shape 
beautifully, but—if we may say so—be a fitting 
companion for exquisite lingerie. 


There are fashions from ev here this season— 
fashions inspired from the North and South of Europe, 
the Occident and Orient; in character military and non- 
military, but each is so exacting in line that it spells 
corset certainty. 


There need be no uncertainty if you will select 
from the Redfern line your model—it will be 
marvelously satisfying in the very first fitting. 


If you have been a little careless in your corseting, 
and your figure has lost its lines or has become too 
full through wearing a corset too long a period, which 
we all do at times (a woman writes this), the defects 
may be easily corrected through the proper fitting of the 
Redfern model. 


If you are in need of a new corset, or if the old one 
is passé, or if this reminds you that something is wrong 
with your corset, call at any high-class shop and ask 
them to show you the new Redfern models. 


Redfern Corsets will always be found where carefully selected wearing apparel 
is offered—at all high-class department stores, and at The Redfern Corset 

at 510 Fifth Avenue, New York; 19 East Madison Street, Chicago; 114 Grant 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


Three to Twenty-five Dollars 
At High-Class Stores 


(irae. 


The Warner Brothers Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
































$1.00 


I have found noth- 
ing to compare with 
this perfect skin 
builder. It not only 
nourishes the skin, 
but gives to it an 
exquisitely rekuad 
bo I use it every 


| My Own Toilet | 
Preparations 


are all made from my own 
formulae, in my own lab- 
oratory, and will be en- 
joyed by all beauty-loving 
women. 
itz Own Smooth 0 
tringent 


Vanity Face Powder 
Bos. wah powder, puff and mirror, 
wcll Own Beauty B Bes, comprising 


My as aan wn Toilet 
Preparations are on 
sale at high-class toilet 
goods departments. 
I will be glad to send 
you, free, y Booklet, 
which fully describes My 
Own Toilet Preparations. 
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OME interesting innovations in handling the exhibi- 

tion were introduced at the Toy Dog Show of the 
Toy Spaniel Club of America which was held at the 
Waldorf at the end of the month. The size of the entry 
made it necessary to use the Astor Gallery for judging 
rings exclusively, the dogs being quartered in the rooms 
round about. There was also an absence of benching in 
the ordinary sense for each dog had a cage of its own 
which must have been a far more agreeable experience 
for the canines themselves than the usual method. 
Judging was done on a dais in the center of the gallery 
so that visitors and owners could sit about in comfort 
while the awards were being made and were spared the 
ordinary tedious stand and the craning of necks to see. 
There was the liveliest sort of competition, the trophy 
for the best specimen in the show going to Omija, Mrs. 
Charles H. Van Heusen’s Japanese spaniel who won 
over Mr. Quintard's famous fox terrier, Matford Vic. 
Some of the other principal prizes went to Mrs. W. R. 
Dunn’s Some Boy who was adjudged the best Boston 
terrier, Miss Marian Kennedy’s Pomeranian, Cham- 
pion Parneuk Blackthorn, Mrs. Frank T. Clarke’s 
American bred, Pomeranjan bitch, Fairfax Wee Bernice, 
Mrs. J. G. Rossman’s fine Maltese, Sweetsir of Dyker, 
and the Sealyham terrier, Ivo Caradoc, shown by W. 
Ross Proctor. Mrs. M. E. Harby’s Champion Chu Yen 
of Toddington, scored another victory by taking the 
ribbon in the Pekingese dogs winner’s class. 


LANS are progressing rapidly for the big Charity 

Dog Show to be held in the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory, March 19 and 20. The committee in charge 
has decided to devote the proceeds solely to the relief of 
distress at home instead of presenting them to the Red 
Cross, feeling that the appeals of urgent need in this 
country should be answered first. An entry of at least 
1,500 dogs is expected and a four-point show is assured. 
The Board of Patronesses for this exhibition includes 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. Herbert M. Harriman, Mrs. Charles F. Whitman, 
Mrs. U. S. Grant 3d, Mrs. Henry W. Taft, Mrs. Payne 
Whitney and Mrs. Elihu Root, Jr. The officers of 
the undertaking are Theodore Offerman, president; 
First Vice-President, Alfred B. Maclay; Second Vice- 
President, Dr. John E. De Mund; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, John F. Collins; Treasurer, John G. Bates, and 
Secretary, James R. Waterhouse. Entries close with 
W. H. Purcell, manager, on February 27, which is two 
days after the close of the Westminster show. That 
club, as well as the Ladies’ Kennel Association of 
America, the Long Island Kennel Club and other 


Dogs and their Owners 


(Continued from page 60) 


specialty and kennel clubs all through the country, are 
to further this benching. 

It is planned to hold more than the usual bench show 
events in connection with the Charity Dog Show. 
There will be whippet racing in the armory and minia- 
ture field trials for some of the game varieties, including 
spaniels, retrievers, pointers and setters. In addition, 
there will be interborough and inter-city tests for fire 
and police dogs and other competitions on the ordinary 
programme. 

The Red Cross is to benefit by the fifth annual show 
of the Pomeranian Club of America to be held at the 
Plaza on January 25 and to be judged by Vinton Breese. 





Nankin Mei of Llenrud. Owned by Mrs. A. C. 

McClure Halley, a big winner in England and 

America, was beaten at the Waldorf by Mrs. M. E. 
Harby’s Champion Chu Yen of Toddington 


T is understood that George Jay Gould, Jr., has been- 
conducting some rather successful experiments of 
late with cross breds to be used to hunt wildcats on the 
Gould property in the Catskills. The cross which he 
has tried is a peculiar one, the Russian wolf hound and 
the English bulldog, but it is not difficult to see how a 
strain excellent for the purpose in hand might arise 
from such a mixture of bloods. A dog of smaller size 
than the Barzoi is desirable for use in timber land and 
this feature would be assured by the bulldog cross. No 
dog is a more daring hunter than the big Russian breed 
and none probably possesses greater keenness of vision, 


VANITY FAIR 


but to these desirable qualities the bull would add his 
tenacity of purpose and staunchness. A cross not un. 
like this lies in the history of the greyhound breed 
which has more than once had an admixture of b 

and bull terrier blood for the purpose of introduci 
and strengthening the combative instincts of the hou 


A VALUABLE volume for beagle owners and lovers 
has recently been issued by the National Beagle 
Club of America. This is a record of the annual field 


trials and show held in November at Bluemont, Va, 
A compendium of this character for beagle owners hag 
hardly been issued before, for the folio volume is more 


than a mere account of the meeting; it contains the 
names of many of the world’s leading field trial 


with their owners and the names of the breeders of the 


sires and dams of the dogs. 

The various merits of the Airedale were recently set 
forth in an interesting light by Wyndham Martyn, the 
writer, in an interview. Mr. Martyn, who is a Cam. 
bridge man, hunted a mixed pack of Airedales and 
Otter hounds on the Camel River in Cornwall after 
leaving the university. He kept a couple of hounds in 
the pack to ieach the terriers the way to hunt this par- 
ticular game and to keep them “to brook.” He found 
them excellent for the work but inclined to have too 
much dash and to go in too swiftly, resulting in a 
good deal of punishment from the old dog otters. Mr, 
Martyn has had Airedales in the field in Africa, north 
of the Zambesi and in Mashonaland and also in the 
Rockies in this country. He has also tried them on 
the little bears of Japan and in India and Australia 
and never found the breed wanting in gameness 
all-round qualities. 

It is possible that two famous dogs of this breed in 
this country may meet in a match to decide a much- 
mooted question of supremacy between them. These 
are Andrew Albright, Jr.’s, Patrick Oorang and Theo- 
dore Offerman’s York Ryburn Swell, both of them im- 
ported specimens. 


Dogs are tricky things to buy, for unless you are well in- 
formed regarding their fine points, you are apt to be solda 
mongrel at the price of a thoroughbred. It will save youa 
lot of time, trouble and expense if, before making your pur- 
chase, you will write to the Dog Mart of Vanity Fair, ex- 
plaining your needs. The Dog Mart, which appears in 
this issue on pages 10 and 11, is in the hands of experts 
who are not only capable of advising you but who can buy 
a dog, or many dogs, for you. Consult them at your con- 

venience. Their services are free of charge. 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, HANGINGS 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


ALSO UNIQUE DECORATIVE 
ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR BED-= 
ROOM, BOUDOIR, LIVING ROOYPI 
AND ALL OTHER INTERIORS 


ONE OF MISS SWIFT’S SHOW ROOMS 
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AKE your collar found- 
ations in a minute with 


"Aurora : 
Neckwear Supports 


It adds comfort, style and distinction to every 
variety of the Tango, Gladstone, Medici, Elizabethan 
and Military collars or ruches. 

This dainty, invisible, silk-covered, thread-like wire 
may be easily and quickly fashioned into any form. 
It keeps the shape you give it. Enough for one collar, 
1oc.; by the yard 25c. At your store, or sold direct 
where dealer can’t supply. 

Paris—JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS CO.—New York 

Fifth Avenue and 21st Street, N. Y. 
Mfr's of Cushion “EVE” Collar Support 
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Reduce or Increase Your Weight 
Perfect Your Figure 


ii P ’s Daughter,”’ and 
my own exhibitions on the stage, show what 
my course of Physical Culture has done for me. 


Become my pupil and it will do as much for you. 
Devote but fifteen minutes daily to my system and 
you can weigh what Nature intended. In the 
privacy of your own home you can reduce any 
part of your figure burdened with superfluous flesh or 
build up any part that is undeveloped. 

My course tends to make a figure perfectly pro- 
portioned throughout—a full rounded neck; shapely 
shoulders, arms and legs; a fine, fresh complexion; 
good carriage with erect poise and grace of movement. 






























prac- 

Improve Your Health ans 

My system stimulates, reorganizes and regenerates teach. 
your entire body. It helps transform your food into In child- 
good, rich blood. It strengthens your heart, lungs hood I was 
and other organs, conquering all weaknesses puny and 
and disorders and generating vital force. coe I 
7 “ A ” ave over- 
My book, “The Body Beautiful, ta Me i 


should be read by every woman, and 

I will send it to you free. It ex- 

pea the fallacy that lack of 
eauty or health can- 

not be avoided. In 

it I explain how 

every woman 


nesses by my own 
natural, drugless 
methods. Millions of 
people have seen in me a 
living demonstration of my 
unique system of health-culture 


can be vigorous, and body-building. If you are 
nealine ane weak, nervous, fat, thin, unshapely, 


tired, lacking vitality or in any other respect 
not at'your very best, I can surely be of service to you. 


MY GUA E 

With my free book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful,” which is fully illus- 
trai with photographs of myself =p my system, I give 
full particulars of my Guarantee Trial 

test the value of mv instruction without risking a single penny. 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘‘ The Body Beautiful ’’ and Trial Plan to-day 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, 1: wesr sist StRee1, New york 











For Pinehurst, Aiken, and 
Hot Springs 


This season our own southland is taking 
the place of the Riviera in setting the 
Spring fashions for the world. Before 
you go south, be prepared. See 
our new offerings for the coming 
season, moderately priced. 


NOVELTIES 
SILK STOCKINGS 


543 
Madison Ave. 
New York City 








Moortul s, Sande Co 
22 Wa sesh Sl. : 
Hai. Ditnclon 
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When you change your address 


LEASE give three weeks’ notice in advance when you wish your 
address changed on Vanity Fair's mailing list, and avoid all 
danger of missing a single copy. Many Vanity Fair subscrib- 

ers are constantly moving about and with new subscriptions being 
entered daily, there are thousands of new addresses to be placed on 
the wrappers every month. This cannot be done without due notice. 
Be sure thento send Vanity Fair a postal card with both your 
old and new address at least three weeks before the publication date 
of the number you wish sent to your new address. 


When your copy seems late 


N many districts the post office now sends magazines by freight 
where formerly they went by mail. Freight may be delayed and 
sometimes is. Remember this if your copy does not come on 

the exact date you expect it and be patient for two or three days. Of 
course, if your copy is unreasonably delayed, we want to know 
about it at once. 


VANITY FAIR, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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A De Dion mounted with a @ Holbrook ag se 
body with nautical finish 








Willys-Knight with new radiator, tonneau wind- 
shield and special body 


The Trend in Motor Car Design 


(Continued from page 61) 


of car, by the way, which 
accommodated its com- 
plement of motorists by 
placing the third seat in 
a sort of svelte tonneau 
just wide enough to hold 
one person comfortably. 
This arrangement gives 
an unusual and attrac- 
tive body form which has 
a touch of raciness. The 
seating diagram can best 
be conveyed in words, 
perhaps, by the descrip- 
tive title of one of the cars, 
the “clover leaf” roadster. 

The other seating nov- 
elty referred to was also 
on a roadster or “speedster” model. This was the 
provision for two extra passengers in what would be 
ordinarily a two passenger car by adding a running 
board seat on each side. These supplementary chairs, 
however, were not permanent fixtures but could be 
stowed away very neatly under the regular seats when 
they were not wanted. 

As a matter of fact the seating of the modern car is 
coming in for a good deal of attention, and rightfully so. 
Nothing was more absurd than to try for years to fit 
three persons into a space with a real capacity for only 
two and a fraction. Nowadays this truth has dawned 
on the American maker, and car capacities are more apt 
to be measured in even figures than in odd. In other 
words, four and six passenger bodies are beginning to 





The brougham is the latest popular body. 
the Overland model which seats four inside 


replace the five and seven 
passenger types. 

In addition, the dis- 
position of the seats, how- 
ever many they may be, 
is fast improving and not 
a few cars are to be found 
with separate chairs and 
with adjustable chairs 
which give one some free- 
dom of position and take 
into account individual 
differences in stature and 
length of limb. An example 
of such an arrangement is 
illustrated on page 61. 

Not content with the 
production of three eight 
cylinder cars where there were none before, the 1915 
season has brought rumors, and well founded ones too, 
of a still further multiplication of the cylinders. One 
of the leading makers is believed to be about to put 
a twelve cylinder car on the market. 


This is 


A letter addressed to the Vanity Fair Motor Depart- 
ment will bring in reply the address of the dealer from whom 
any of the articles described in these pages may be bought. 
And, in case you are too far away from the shops to do 
your own buying, the Vanity Fair Shoppers will gladly 
make your purchases for you. This offer applies not only 


to motors, and their accessories, but to every kind of 
The shopping 


merchandise shown in the magazine. 
service is at your disposal free of charge. 


VANITY FAIR 


How Well Do Women Play Golf? 
(Continued from page 59) 
Leitch, the British champion, once did a 67 at 
Ranelagh. 


J ipe question arises, could the leading eight male 
golfers of America play the leading eight wo: 
concede them half a stroke and get the best of them? 


Mrs. H. A. Jackson.......... Mr. Francis Ouimet 
Miss Lillian B. Hyde........ Mr. C. E. Evans, Jr. 
Miss Marion Hollins......... Mr. Jerome D. Travers 
Miss Elaine Rosenthal. ...... Mr. . Fownes 
Mrs. R. H. Barlow.......... Mr. Walter J. Travis 
Miss Margaret Curtis........ Mr. Ray R. Gorton 


Rice's o's be Mr. Oswald Kirkby 
3c Seale Mr. D. E. Sawyer 


Here is a list of players of opposite sexes which could 
not be much improved upon. The pairings are not 
made up necessarily in order of ability, but rather 
because those who are bracketed have strikingly 
similar styles and dispositions, while, from other points 
of view, their golfing kinship is really amazing. 

Mrs. Jackson and Mr. OQuimet have both won a 
national amateur championship. Mr. Ouimet has won 
the national open, which is all medal play, and Mrs, 
Jackson has won the Women’s Eastern, which corre- 
sponds with the national open. Both play easily and 
are adept in all departments of the game. Miss Hyde 
has been styled the “Chick” Evans of women’s golf, 
Both have been foiled from attaining their greatest 
golfing ambition because of temperament, expressed 
chiefly in putting. Miss Hollins, like Mr. Travers, 
puts her greatest faith in the irons. Miss Rosenthal 
and Mr. Fownes play thinking, cautious. golf. Mrs, 
Barlow and Mr. Travis lack only distance, excel in 
all other branches and have been notably successful 
for years. Miss Osgood and Mr. Kirkby both perform 
feats of great golfing brilliancy, but lack steadiness 
in the “big” moments. Miss Painter’and Mr. Sawyer 

are essentially medal scorers, and decidedly good ones. 

What, again, would be the outcome of such a match 
if played, for example, at Ekwanok, the scene of last 
years’ amateur championship? Having formed as my 
own opinion that one 18-hole match would result either 
in a tie, 4 to 4, or else that the men would win by 5 
matches to 3, I submitted the list to an authority on 
play in this country of both men and women and, with- 
out either of us knowing the other’s selections as 
winners, we discovered that we had chosen exactly 
the same. It would hardly be etiquette to name the 
selections. If these two sets of players were to compete 
in matches every day for a week I can imagine that 
there would be many extra-hole contests. 





















Ganesh Fore- 
head Strap 
($4., $5.) for 
removing fore- 
head lines. 





uality to one’s expression. 


When they are healthy, firm and full, with the blood circulating freely 
through them as nature intended, the outer skin stretches over them smoothly 

and evenly, permitting a natural, healthy color to bloom through the cuide. 
Fatigue, over-strain or neglect will cause the muscles to sag, droop and 
contract, and the outer skin becomes loose, wrinkled and lined; hollows and 
puffiness ensue, altering the characteristic contour of the face. 


THE MUSCLE-STRAPPING TREATMENTS 


evolved by Mrs. Adair are administered exclusively by her pesnemaly trained English 
These treatments fejuvenate the muscles, arouse t 
restore thé contour, skin and complexion to a perfect condition, in a pleasing, gentle 
Such treatments cost $2.50 each, or less by the course. 


Mrs. Adair’s Complete Lecture Book and Price List Will Be Mailed Free on Request 
GAN accel corn seceding FOR BOUDOIR USE 


assistants. 


manner. 


For nourishing the issues in a way ‘or removing Dlaskbende, the Ganesh Beauty 
that will eliminate cols ad poets. x ets, Box of sata 
gat will eiminace al writes and weeps cong ssh Lily Suk KEYNOTES OF MY SUCCESS. 


For strengthening ee skin oo that it ns hod 
stand hot rooms the Gar = winds without 
becoming ni Eastern Diable 


Skin Tonic, 


onus 

In pink, cream, white, $1 ark 
For For ppugh ak akjns and and ch ped the Gan- 
m Cl semen $1. 50. 75ce. 
Es tired, li oregon Ray the Ganesh Bande- 





Lecture Number Six: 


SAGGING MUSCLES 
AFFECT THE EXPRESSION 


There are at least fifteen pairs of muscles, in addition to the connectinz 
tissues, which form the contour of the face and features, and give individ- 


van Lotion (in p=» cream or whitey, $2. 

ing and whitening chaj hands, 
, Ganesh Cr com forfinds 
For improving size and firm 
bust, Ganesh 
For darkening 


—— 


For hardening the gums Bod making the teeth 


Ganesh Chin 
Strap ($5., 
$6.50) for re- 
ducing the 
“double "’ chin. 












e blood circulation, and 


firmness of neck and 
Juno, $2.25, $1.2£. 


ee eyebrows 
and Eye- 





The Homer Establishment where an old 
gown is really re-made into a new creation. 


GOWN REBUILT BY ME MEANS A CREATION 
THAT IS UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY DETAIL, 
WITH ALL THE CHIC AND LINE OF THE 
LATEST PARISIAN IDEAS. 


ONDER OF COLOR, GRACE OF LINE, BEAUTY OF 
MATERIAL AND 


REBUILD GOWNS SUCCESSFULLY FOR OUT-OF-TOWN 
CUSTOMERS—LET ME GIVE YOU MY IDEAS AND 
ESTIMATE BEFORE YOU DISCARD ANY GOWN OR SUIT. 


ReBuILDER 
OF 


Gowns 


INDIVIDUALISM ARE THE 











ettes, Box of 12, $2.50. white, Ganesh tifrice, $1. P R 
Any of the Above, with Directions For Use, sent by Mail Upon Receipt of Cheque erfect N Y k easonable 
r 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York Tzlephene gee | Workmemekin 11! West 37th St. “© TORK Prien 
LONDON, 92 New Bond Street, W. PARIS, 5 rue evel eal 
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Do you live well ? 


Then perhaps that once slender con- 
tour threatens to become rather full; 

or you may be naturally built with a 
full form so that ordinary made-up 
styles do not set or fit well on your 


figure. Write to us. 
Lane Bryant 
Models For 


Stout Figures 


DRESSES SUITS SKIRTS BLOUSES 


Measuring 44 to 56 inches at bust 
are designed especially to fill this need 


We have made a successful specialty 
of gowning the enlarged figure for 
years, and we show many different 
types of extra sizes in the very latest 
styles to meet all tastes and means. 











oF 
_ Lane 

mee y Bryant 
Fashion 

Manual 25 West 
address 38th St. 
Dep’t D-1 

New York 











‘ THE TRADE MARK 
FOR HAPPINESS” 


Smolin 


MILLINERY 


THE 
CAVALIER 
OF finest straw 


HE 
| DOMINANT with short: brim 
a 
NOTE FOR THE stu 
COMING SEASON ay with silk 
IS CLEVERLY 
egg 
IN THES 
CHARMING MODES 





THE 
GRENADA 

A pretty 

Milan Hemp hat 
—with satin 
brim and saucy 
little bow to 
match. 


Offered by the 

smart shops 
millinery 

lepartments. 


THE 
MILITAIRE 


Of two-toned 
Hemp and 
saw- oan motif 





You Can 
Ween 


You Should 


You can—I know \ 
you can, because 
I have reduced 
32,000 women 
and have built up 
that many more—scientifically, nat- 
urally, without drugs, in the privacy 
of their own rooms. 















Smolin 


FIVE WEST 37th STREET 
PARIS NEW YORK 





You Can Be So Well! 


~if you only knew 
how Yell I build up 


i walk and relieve such 
ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: “1 
weigh 83 poundsless, 
and I 4 nes gained 


wonderfully in 
A 


Won't you sit down 
and write now for m 
| interestin booklet 
You are welcome a 
| i Ae of PREE 
on’t wa’ ou ma: 
| forget it. . 7 
I have had a wonder- 
ful ex; cid ike to and I 
—_ oe you 


ieenatd Cocroft 


Dept. 9, 624 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 

Miss Cocroft is a college-bred woman. Sheisa 

recognized authority on the scientific care of the 
health and \Janre of women, 






















CREME 
DE MERIDOR 


GREASELESS 


He 
Uittatnttre 








HI 
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Before going outdoors 
massage your face with 
Creme de Meridor. 
It will protectyourcom- 
plexion against rough 
weather and prevent 
dry and chapped skin. 


Creme de Meridor 
is used by over a million 
American women. It is abso- 
lutely greaseless and will not 
grow hair. 



























CUCCUUAUELECLECREETATUUUEUUEEETEE 






Mizzi Hajos, theatrical star. 
says: “Creme Sg z, 
de Meridor is. g&- 
excellent. I 
use it both on 
and off the 
stage.” 


CUSUUTEDEVIVEGLAAAGUI TERS OODIUFARITIDSDIEERDDD 





You will never know the 
delight of using a really 
fine, dainty face powder 
until you have tried De 
Meridor Face Powder. 
Made in four tints. “It’s 
the finishing touch to love- 
lines.” 
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Creme De Meridor and De Meridor 
Face Powder at all good stores 
25c and 50c 
Sample of each sent on request 
The De Meridor Co. 

18 Johnes St., Newburgh, N.Y. 
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of this delicious 


Just drop me a 
line for a 2 1b. or 
a 5 Ib. box 





white fruit cake, 
C. O. D. 





Suppose you could use fruits, rare old wine, choic- 
exactly the same luscious est nuts and finest flour— 
Suppose you could know the “how” as I learned it from the good old Southern Hostess 
bag ar me me ea oi eee i is , 
en you could compliment your guests a to your menu t -a-poun 
delicacy of distinctivel poy ma oalie. ’ soe 
wine fon thes ¢ could you always be sure of the lightness, richness and uniformity for 
is renqwni 
es cake has 3 th such a favorite - Southern Households that I have named it 
“POMO! INARI,” after. the Italian Goddess of Fruits, and I wish to count the readers of 
“Vanity Fair” as my customers. 

May I send you in a carefully packed box, a 2 Ib. or 5 Ib. cake, C. O. D.? 
GORDON B. SMITH Address: THE DOLLAR-A-POUND DELICACY 
Mobile, Alabama 765-B Fifth Ave. Building, New York City 

The Million 


B. F. Keith’s A L .\@ Dollar Theatre 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


VAUDEVILLE tie Wwortp 


THE WORLD 
Those who love tone and luxury will find the appointments 
of this theatre complete. In the bills presented there’s a 
dash of everything worth while in theatricals. The best 
that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaudeville can offer. 












THE 
LEADING 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 

































TORTOISE BRAND 
HAI RPINS 





HE unequalled imita- 
tion of real shell—as 
beautiful -more durable. 


Important 


Ask to see these hairpins 
in the fashionable new 


color “DEMI BLONDE.” 
25c a Box 


All Sizes ll Shapes 
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Shopping for the Well-Dressed 
Man 


(Continued from page 63) 


or for traveling. For business or social wear it is 
decidedly out of the picture. 


NE of the most successful New York shops has 
just imported a very large assortment of the 
Spitalfields silks. It is of these silks that the neck- 
wear of the best dressed Englishmen is made, and un- 
fortunately they do not often get to this country. 
Their history is quite interesting. They are made in 
the district founded in 1197, by the Priory of St. Mary 
Spital, just north of the Tower of London. To this 
district came the refugees from France in 1685, and 
established the silk industry which has made Spitalfields 
known the world over. The patterns of the silk are a 
fine combination of the art of France and the modern 
taste of Bond Street. 
This enterprising shop has not only made the silks 


Mufflers made of the famous Spitalfields sitks in different colors 
and designs—apiece, $10 








Cigarette case with separate compartment for each 
cigarette. Single or double row. Price ranges from 
$4.50 up. This one, $20.75 


into bat wing ties, four-in-hands, and Ascots, but has 
gone one step further and created some extremely 
good-looking mufflers. I show three of these to give 
my readers an idea of the variety of their design. They 
are a great improvement over the old silk neckerchief 
which was really nothing more or less 
than an ordinary silk handkerchief. Many 
will prefer them to the knitted silk muf- 
flers, which have been so deservedly 
popular, but which have not the richness 
of this newer style. 


_ cigarette smoker who has adopted 
the habit of carrying his seductive 
joss-sticks in a metal case instead of 
the pasteboard box they are sold in, has 
almost certainly experienced the agony 
of having his cigarettes crushed into a 
hollow mockery of their normal shapes. 
A bright spirit, to whom all honor is due, 
has evolved the scheme, illustrated 
above, by means of which each cigarette 
is kept in salutary segregation from its 
brothers. The case illustrated is but one 
of many sizes and shapes, and the prices 
range from $4.50 for silver plate up te 
higher amounts for silver and gold. 


If by any chance you happen to have 
drifted out of touch with the shops or the 
fashions, a letter to Vanity Fair will 
bring you the answer to any question. And 
if you are for any reason unable personally 
to buy the things you want, the Vanity Fair 
Shoppers will gladly do your buying for 
you. 


VANITY FAIR 


The Case of H. G. Wells & Co, 


(Continued from page 47) . 
F you wish to be thoroughly interested read also, 
and with the same caution, “The Clarion,” by 
Mr. S. H. Adams. The author, while lacking the hap- 
hazard amusing grace of Mr. Wells, has something in 
common with him, sharing as he does the passionate 
conviction that the novel is a useful medium for sociaj 
betterment. The timely problem Mr. Adams attacks 
is the control of the news by the “interests,” the iron 
grip of the big advertisers on the daily press. On this 
subject, as an experienced journalist, he is admirably 
equipped. And not so long ago he performed, jn 
“Collier’s,” a very valuable public service in investigat. 
ing and exposing patent medicine frauds. He has 
worked out both these interests of his in an intensely 
vivid way in his new novel. “The Clarion” is a news. 
paper owned by the idealistic son of an immensely 
wealthy patent medicine quack. The young man dedi- 
cates his paper to the telling of the truth and at once 
clashes with the business interests of his city. Very 
soon he begins to envisage the truth about his own 
father, who is an extensive advertiser in The Clari 
and the problem becomes a quivering one. Incidentally 
there’s enough of a “love interest ” to satisfy the aver- 
age novel reader. It’s a rattling good exposition by a 
thoroughly trained specialist: it’s a rattling good st 
also, in a good newspaper sense. One little point—his 
description in Chapter III of his heroine—is accidentally 
in the worst vein of conventional journalistic slush; 
sometime when Mr. Adams isn’t excited he’ll read it 
ga a laugh. But the book as a whole quite pays 
or itself. 


OX a lower plane “The Fakers,” by Mr. S. G. Blythe, 
affords a profitable amount of amusement. The 
book deals with the career of a professional “Lover of 
the Pee-pul,”’ from oratorical boyhood to the United 
States Senate (oratorical second childhood, according 
to some). The publishers speak of Mr. Blythe’s “mar- 
velous knowledge of inside politics.” His picture of a 
demagogue goes far toward justifying the phrase, and is 
brushed in with discernment and humor. He should 
engage some accomplished woman of the world to 
coach him on the manners, customs, and, particularly, 
the millinery of successful adventuresses: in deali 
with politicians he needs no help. A little less obvious 
burlesque would have resulted in a stronger book. 

To any one who has a lonely and introspective house- 
maid I commend “The Wall of Partition,” by Mrs. 
Florence Barclay. It will interest the girl and do her 
no harm at all. In some cases it will even raise her 
moral tone. 














PROSPECTIVE 


BRIDE 
WHO 
COMES TO 
NEW YORK 


to do her shopping, 


weddi 


On request we will 


9 









628 Fifth Ave. 


Established in 1839 









will find that we can be of great assistance 
to her. We are specialists in catering for 
s and the attendant festivities, and 
have a fund of ideas for imparting novelty and 
charm to the entertainment of the bridal party; 
the wedding reception, etc. etc. 

we will be pleased to send 
free our booklet" Wedding Suggestions: 


New York 
Visitors to New York City always welcome 












MME. ROSE 
Remodeled Gowns 


Utilize your old gowns by having them re- 
built by me. I will use your own materiais 
if desired. 


My many years of experience in dressmaking 
and designing have brought me in direct 
touch with the greatest style creators. 


My shop is patronized by the most promi- 
nent and fashionable ladies in New York 
City. There is a reason for it. 


My remodeling is done at prices ranging 
within the means of everyone. 


Get my estimate before deciding. 
Telephone Greeley 4073 
MME. ROSE 


49 WEST 37TH STREET NEw YorK CITY 




















oe 
Easy to handls—Gooi to look upon—Shipped per AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
unless otherwise stated freight forward. 











GHIDLUMI LEE 














WIND 


For Garden, Farm, Estate, Stock, etc. 


OLD ENGLISH SPLIT HAZEL HURDLES 
Form the Best Shelter and Fence. Combined. 





HURDLES LTD., Station Place, Letchworth, England 


SHELTER! 


Size 6 feet x 3 feet high, $4.00 per dozen. 
Size 6 feet x 4 feet high, $6.00 per dozen. 





Cash with order. 





Prompt Delivery 
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Hair Merchants Ladies’ Hairdressers 


12-14 West 37th Street, New York 
Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 


A Charming 
Coiffure 


} Is your mind at ease re- 
garding your hair and the 
way it is dressed? 


Will its lack of beauty mar 
= pleasure during the 
usy social season? 


You will not be at your best, 
though you are naturally beautiful 
and most becomingly gowned, un- 
less your coiffure is g 


Our Featherweight Transformations 
are the perfection of the natural; are 
made on a fine net of Superior, 
Soft and Wavy French Hair and 
can be combed and brushed as you 
would your own hair. Matches 
your hair in both texture and color 
and allows you to have a coiffure 
that reflects your personality. 

You are cordially invited to visit 
our large establishment which is 
equipped to give excellent service in 





Dealt Hair 























Ped massaging, hairdressing. hair dyeing, New Goodwin Model O 
ea) e manicuring, facial and scalp treat- 
: t under the isi 
COIFFURE NOUVELLE ee One of the 
e Combines our Featherweight Transforma- ot ae 

tion and our wavy torsade with ends curled. oa prone ay noel, Good Reason s 
why the new Goodwin Model O 
EVERY WOMAN USES FACE appeals to women in general is that it 


is a practical corset at a moderate 
price—well adapted to a wide range 


of figures, 


This carefully designed model is 
made in various lengths, either front or 
back lacing, any material and in all 
sizes. The boning is adequate enough 
to hold the flesh of the woman of 
unusual weight and so placed in front 
as to permit the corset to be worn in 
comfo:t by even-the slight woman 
with sensitive hip bones. 


If the powder you use “‘shows,"’ or requires 
constant renewing, or affects the skin, try 
POUDRE PRINTANIERE 
An almost imperceptible down, ‘‘Ideal,’’ $1.60 a box. 


POUDRE DE BEAUTE 


A mere “‘ veil’’ of atoms of rice flowers and white vio- 
lets. $4. bo: 


All powders come in four tints: Blanche, Naturelle, 
Rachel and R: " 
POUDRE LIQUEFIEE 


a ‘a A pure liquid powder, for neck and arms. White 
Shampooswith CuticuraSoap | 9°49" Bier NITABS 
Little wafer pads of Darsy’s best flesh or white now- 


preceded by light applications der, in sanitary wrapping, for the handbag. 6 for 


50c. $1.25 in white satin box, 


of Cuticura Ointment to the Before applying Powder apply a little La The woman who is careful to pre- 





line, f immediately. With glyc- 
scalp skin do much to cleanse erine for oly ois, without for dr. Jor, 80. serve her health and desires the acme 
the scalp of dandruff, allay a ences sm sya of comfort without a sacrifice of style 
itchin and irritation stimu- Vv. DARSY Facial Treatments, $2.00 will find in this the best cofeet ever 
g ’ par pine Naina 62-page advice-book free designed in moderately priced models. 


late the circulation, and pro- | Dert.D, 14 West 47th Street, New York 
mote the healthy condition 
necessary to produce a luxu- 
nant growth of hair. Nothing 
better at any price. 





Price: $5.00 and up 


Send at once for new photographic 
illustrations with complete instructions 
for measurements and fitting. Ask 
for catalog H. Addressing 













Read this appreciation from 


JANE COWL 


“The Dressing Room: 5 
I want to thank you for the most satisfactory corse. 


I have ever worn. JANE COWL.” 
of the S is one of the most con- 
The Applause pe Soe deny 4 of the charm of the 


ROSE LILLI CORSET 


Wherever it is worn and whoever wears it, the lovely 
classic model fulfills the design of its creator—to produce 











3% SAMPLES FREE > 


Corsets of Every Description 













Although Cuticura Soa: d Ointment sold a natural, graceful, symmetrical re. Your inspection 
throughout the world you may try then before buy- is invited. 7” st 373 Fifth Ave., New York 
} ded eaeieg ae to nearest depot for free 
of each wit! -page Skin Book: F. Newbery 
s Sons. 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.; R BOSTON . . . 687 Boviston Street 
‘owns & Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape. PHILADELPHIA . . 1120 Walnut Street 
Town: Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta or Bom- CHICAGO . . . 57 E, Madison Street 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A Breen. ° “een 
LOS ANGELES . 220 West Fifth Street 
15 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK S. H. CAMP & COMPANY 
Near Fifth Ave. Phone 2818 Bryant Wholesal Incl Michi 































































If you do not habitually use dress patterns—if you fear to trust either 
your seamstress or yourself — your very first trial of a Vogue Pat- 
tern will be a revelation to you. 
To meet every possible dress requirement, Vogue makes three kinds. 


1 
Regular Stock Patterns 


These are the models which Vogue 
itself has selected from the smart- 
est new designs, and made up in 
stock sizes only. Stock patterns 
are illustrated in each number of 
Vogue. They come flat, not pinned, 
and with each one comes a printed 
slip which tells the amount of mate- 
rials to use. Though smart and ad- 
vanced in line, Vogue Stock Patterns 
are exceptionally simple and easy 
to use. This sketch shows pattern 
2817/B-2818/B— an afternoon frock 
with the favored shirred stock, pep- 
lum, and flared skirt. 


Vogue Stock Patterns are uniform- 
ly priced at 50 cents for waist or 
skirt, and $1 for complete costume. 
Sizes 34, 36, 38 and 40. 





2 
**Non-Stock Specials”’ 


Cut only from the very practical de- 
signs illustrated in Vogue’s famous 
department “Smart Fashions for 
Limited Incomes,” these patterns, 
as a rule, lean rather to the simple 
and conservative and are planned to 
remain in style for many months. 
They represent the ideal of the 
woman who must dress fashionabl 
on a limited outlay. When read- 
ing “Smart Fashions for Limited 
Incomes,” remember you may have 
the pattern for any garment there 
described. 


“Non-Stock Patterns” are cut to 
order in stock sizes only (34 to 40 
bust). Three-quarter length coat, 
wrap or negligee, $1.50; skirt or 
waist, $1; complete costume, $2. 


But choose the pattern carefully! 


VOGUE MAKES THREE KINDS OF PATTERNS 


Cut-to-Individual Measure 


The ultimate in patterns. Vogue 
will cut to your own individual meas- 
urements a special pattern for any 
gown, waist, skirt or suit that ap- 
peals to you. Simply clip and send 
the sketch or photograph from Van- 
- Fair or Vogue, with a full list 
of your measurements. (Vogue sup- 
plies a special measurement form 
on request.) The pattern will come 
pinned together—a replica in tis- 
sue paper of the model you have 
chosen. 


Cut-to-Individual Measure Patterns 
at small cost insure distinction in 
dress. Three-quarter length coat 
or negligee, $3; waist or skirt, $2; 
complete costume, $4; children’s 
dresses, $2. 


These exclusive patterns have transformed Vogue from a picture-book 
of fashions worn by other women into a great dress-catalogue from 
which you can always make your own selections. Keep this page for 
reference. It may atany time help you to find the kind of pattern you need. 


yw VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE W 


443 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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Beautiful than all the external treatments 
you might use for a lifetime. 
electricity, vibration, astringents, plasters, 
straps, filling or RSENEsY—nOE TES artificial 
Just Nature’s 

Results come soon and are permanent. 
My system makes muddy, sallow skins 


clear, 


in girlhood; firms the flesh, and never 
fails to lift drooping and sagging —_ 
muscles, removing the wrinkles t 


cause. 
rounded out and hollows filled in. 
too old or too young to benefit. 


My 


uickly and it leaves the flesh firm after 
the superfluous fat is worked away. 

My beauty exercises are supplemented 
by special work to make the 
shepely and youthful; instructions to 
beautify the hair, eyebrows and eyelashes, 


hand: 


No matter how tired, five minutes of my 
Facial Exercise will f reshen your complexion 
and give ita most exquisite colorin 
a a evening. 


Facial Beauty Culture, Body yee and 


New 


If you tell me what improvement you would 


like, 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept.D2, 209 State St., CHICAGO 


The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial 
Exercise 
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Exercises 


ill make you look Younger and more 





No massage, 


and the complexion as fresh as 


thin face and neck ae 
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I can write you more helpfully. 
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Trade Mark 





SAVE YOUR EYES! 


Your eyes are your most valuable posses- 
sion. Upon them your whole happiness 
and success depends. Here’s the very lamp 
you have been wishing for to save eye 
strain and preserve your sight. 


The “WALLACE” (“s") 
Portable Electric Lamp 


The handiest lamp in the world, because, con- 
cealed in base are devices which enable you to 
pews it ANYWHERE — either Standing, 

anging, Clamped, or Stuck gh its suction 
cup—and it will stay wherever 8 a eet it, ote 









Parcel Post 
prepaid 






ANY PLACE 








and at any position desired, and CO} 
ANY ANGLE its light exactly where you want light—always 
it keeping your —_ in the shadow and rest- 
you pe ing and saving them from strain. Lamp is 






handsomely Gad durably made of high-grade brass, 
beautifully nickeled. Indispensable in the Home, 
the Office, and when Traveling. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


aa for it at your favorite store, or send us a & bill, 

our personal check, or money order, and a AL- 
L ACE” will be sent you by parcel post prepaid. Ua it 
10 days and if not entirely satisfied, return it and we will 
promptly refund your moncy. Saving your eyesight is 
worth twenty times $2. Write now before you forget it. 


The Wallace Novelty Co. P2isn'si72"4 
Suite No. 1, 22 East 41st Street, New York 


BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR AGENTS 


Must be hustlers with selling experience, and 
enough capital to carry stock required. Write 
for proposition and proof. 


Folded when not in use. or for traveling. 





For Toilet Uses. 
Floods figure with light. 






Perfeet Shaving Lamp. 
Stuek to mirror by suction cup. 


For Reading in Bed. 
Lamp clamped to bed-rod. 

























Reduce Your Flesh 


It can be quickly and easily accom- 
plished. For every Fe of the body 
we have a specially igned article in 


DR.WALTER’S FAMOUS 
Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


By inducing perspiration these garments 
cause the safe a y reduction of all 
unnecessary flesh. They cover the entire 
body or any part. They are endorsed by 
leading physicians. 





DR. WALTER’S CORSAGE 


This garment can be worn comfortably under 
the corset—reduces the bust, hips and thighs, 


NECK AND CHIN REDUCER, $3 
Shown in the tllustration above. 

This specially treated rubber restores the 
wrinkled and saggy muscles to a firm, healthy 
condition. It not only removes the wrinkles, 
but draws out all impurities from the skin. 
The small articles are adjustable and fit 
anyone—no are req 


Dr. Walter’s Chin Reducer, $2 


























Why waste 





LET THE 
VANITY FAIR 
SHOPPERS MAKE 
YOUR PURCHASES 


hours 


wandering from shop 
to shop when you can 


sit 


comfortably at 


home during this cold 
weather and let the 


Vanity Fair shoppers 


secure for you exactly 
what you want? 


They will buy for you 


any article editorially 
mentioned or adver- 
tised in Vanity Fair. 


No matter where you 
are, you may, through 
them, get every ad- 
vantage of the metro- 
politan shops. Simply 
send your instructions 
and cheque to 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPERS 








449 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 











The Residence at Oaksmere 


Mrs. Merrill’s 


OAKSMERE School for Girls 


Set out on Orienta Point and overlooking Long Island Sound, 
is the residence at Oaksmere, Mrs. Merrill’s School for 
Girls. Orienta Point is in the Town of Mamaroneck, 22 
miles from New York City. 


Inland and almost completely surrounding the school are thé 
residences of many prominent New Yorkers. Oaksmere 
itself is set in a park of ample acreage, wooded with silver 
birch and oak, and having a tenth mile water front. 


The School offers complete college preparatory and finishing 
courses, with special training in advanced English, Literature, 
Art, Domestic Science and the Languages, as well as a 
thorough training for grace and ease of manner. 

Upon request a geet will be forwarded containing complete informa- 
tion conn the courses and advantages of Oaksmere, and photo- 


graphs which will enable the reader to visualize the school and to appre- 
ciate the spirit that dominates it. Address 


OAKSMERE: Mrs. Merrill's School for Girls 
ORIENTA POINT, M the-S d, NEW YORK 
Telephone 996 Mamaroneck 


























Bust Reducer, $5 


Made of Dr. Walter’s famous flesh-reducing 
rubber with coutil back. 

The reducing qualities of this garment are 
remarkable, at the same time it gives added 
comfort and style. 


Rubber Garments for Athletic Purposes 


COATS, $12 
bssene © 
Sleeves 
$l 
Laced or 


Snap 
Buttons 





ATHLETIC 
PANTS 
$11 





Wrinkle Eradicator and Frown Band, $2 
Face Mask, $5 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., 





for the purpose of reducing ee flesh anywhere 
desired. Inval to ing from 
rheumatism. 


Write at once for further particulars. 


Inventor and Patentee 
Dept. D, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 
Philadelphia Representative: 
MRS. KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St. 
San Francisco Representative: 
ADELE MILLAR CO., 166 Geary St. 
Chicago Representative 
E. BU RNHAM, * 138 North State St. 
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“Oh, see the fun-ee laundrymans!” she cried, ad- 
dressing a cottony doglet’s head that bobbed gently 
up and down over her supporting arm. “Sweetest 
Flopit must see, too! Flopit, look at the fun-ee 
laundrymans!” 


“Sh!” murmured Miss Parcher, choking. “He might 
hear you!” 


He might, indeed, since they were not five yards be- 
hind him and the dulcet voice was clear and free! 
Within the shadowy interior of the clothes-boiler were 
features stricken with sudden, utter horror. ‘‘Flopit!” 


The attention of Genesis was attracted by a convul- 
sive tugging of the tub which he supported in common 
with William; it seemed passionately to urge greater 
speed. A hissing issued from the boiler, and Genesis 


Seen from the rear, William was unrecognizable—but caught the words, huskily whispered: 
interesting. He appeared to be a walking clothes-boiler, “Walk faster! You got to walk faster!” 
armed with a shield and connected, by means of a wash- 

tub, with a negro of informal ideas concerning dress. In : 
fact the group was whimsical, and three young people 
who turned in behind it out of a cross-street, indulged . . ‘s 
immediately in fits of inadequately suppressed a 29 For further horrible details see ‘“Seven- 
though neither Miss May Parcher nor Mr. Johnnie Wat- teen,”’ by Booth Tarkington, in the 


son even remotely suspected that the legs beneath the February METROPOLITAN, the first of 


clothes-boiler belonged to an acquaintance. And as for : ; 
the third of this little party, Miss Parcher’s visitor, those 4 SETIES of new boy stories by the creator 


peregrinating legs suggested nothing familiar to her. of Penrod. All good newsstands 15 cents. 











The Luxembourg Museum And Its ‘Treasures 


By CHARLES LOUIS BORGMEYER. 
HIS is one of the great Art Books of the year. It is an interesting story of the Luxembourg, 





illustrated with over two hundred beautiful engravings, and contains two hundred and twenty- | he Lu xem youre Musee uh} 
four pages of text and illustrations. Printed on the best of plate paper and bound in Morocco ees 
Leather, Flexible Covers, with Gilt Edges and Embossing—in fact, the best of everything—it is an AN rie [ts reasur 


Art Work De Luxe. (Size 8% x 11%.) 


The Luxembourg Museum and Its Treasures 
is an admirable volume, either for the home- 
staying art lover, an ornament to the Jibrary 
table, or as a companion and interpreter for 
those who have visited or expect to go to 
Paris. The reception this book has received 
from the Press and from art leaders both 
in Europe and America commend it to the 
kind consideration of the art-loving public. 


The Master Impressionists 


THEIR FAMOUS PAINTINGS 
AND THEIR FOLLOWERS 


Y the same author and publisher; 
is a fitting companion to The Luxem- 
bourg Museum and Its Treasures. Re- 

cently from the press, it is having a phenom- 
enal sale among those familiar with the graceful, 
direct, common-sense style of the author, and the 
elegance with which his volumes are illustrated 
and published. 


Like its companion, The Master Impressionists 
is an Art Work De Luxe, possessing everything 
that is best in the binders’ and printers’ Art. Price $8.00, Net, Express Prepaid 

This volume contains over three hundred pages of 

illustrations and text, there being three hundred 

and forty engravings, of which fifty are full-page illustrations. These are drawn from seventeen of the leading 
museums and art galleries of the world, together with illustrations of many works in private collections in France, 
Germany, America, and Japan. (Size of volume 8% x11.) 


The Master Impressionists is the best, the most readable and clearly analyzed statement of the Impressionist 
Movement to be obtained; with an analysis of all of the important works of Manet, Claude Monet, Cézanne, 
Degas, Renoir, Pissarro, Sisley, Cals, Bracquemond, Guillaumin, Fantin-Latour, Lebourg, Legros, Lépine, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Morisot, Raffaelli, Caillebotte, Mary Cassatt, Boudin, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Matisse, Forain, etc., etc. It con- 
tains, also, a chapter on Pointillism, Neo-Impressionism, Post Impressionism, Cubism, Futurism, and all other isms. 


Sold by leading Dealers, or direct from the Publishers, the FINE ARTS JOURNAL CO., offices, 
Price $8.00, Net, Express Prepaid Herald Building, Chicago, Suites 303 and 304. 
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Here | am 


in one of these chic new 
BON TON corsets you 
hear so much about. I knew 
you would be interested to 
see how I look. That's why 
I posed for this picture. 

Such modish lines and so 
comfortable, too! This is 
characteristic of all 


Bon lon 


CORSETS Y 


and they give you real ser- 
vice. Note the slight “curve 
in” at my waist, the roomy, 
supporting bust and the flat 
straight effect of my pretty 
back—very new features per- 
fected in these smart corsets. 

My modiste refuses to fit 
my frocks over any other cor- 


sets. She knows! ~~ 


Ask YOUR Dealer 
From $3 up to $05 


REMEMBER—It pays YOU to buy corsets that are trade marked and nationally advertized because the maker 
depends upon YOUR satisfaction for his continued success. 
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ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 

















With the Wonders 
of the Tropics 
Before Us 


—a luxurious voyage, over summer 
seas; with all the pleasant intima- 
cies of shipboard—and we are at 
the gateway to Fairyland. 

Quaint Havana, Jamaica the beau- 
tiful, the Panama Canal, romantic 
Cartagena—we shall see them all, 
from our wonderful white yacht— 
our home for three weeks. 


Let us help you to plan a vacation on 
the Spanish Main. 


Cruises From 17 to 24 Days 


Sailings from New York and New Orleans every 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday to 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama Canal, 
Colombian Ports, 
Central and South America 


Liberal stop-over privileges granted 
Magnificent White Ships, built especialiy 
for tropical travel; all outside rooms, de 
luxe ard en suite; bathrooms, many of 
them private; tempting cuisine, palm court, 
spacious decks. 


Ships sailing from New York on Wednesdays and 
Thursdays and on all days from New Orleans are 
American-plan service: fare includes meals and 
berth. Cruises from New York every Saturday,on the 
palatial new steamers, Pastores, Tenadores, Cala- 
mares and Metapan. Berths includedin price oftrans- 
portation; meals extra; restaurant service a la carte. 


OFFICES FOR INFORMATION 
202 Washington St., Boston; 630 Common St., 
New Orieans; 1955 Continental and Commercial 
Bank Building, Chicago; or any ticket or tourist 
agent; or write 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


United Fruit Company Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place, New York 


for folders, sailing list and full information 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVICE 











